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ATHENAEUS (AD ca. 170—ca. 240), 4 
Greek of Naucratis in Egypt, lived in Rome 
and wrote a historical work now lost. Of 
the fifteen books of his surviving Deipnoso- 
phists (‘Sophists at Dinner’), the first two 
and parts of the third, eleventh, and fif- 
teenth exist only in summary, the rest 
apparently complete. In it he pretends to 
tell a friend about a banquet at a scholar’s 
house whither the learned guests brought 
extracts from poetry for recitation and dis- 
cussion. Much of the matter however con- 
cerns the food provided and accessories. 
One learns about cooks, strange dishes, 
wines, menu cards, and countless other 
matters. Athenaeus was an antiquarian. The 
whole work, which mentions nearly 800 
writers a | 2500 writings, is a large 
treasury of information not only about 
table matters but also music, dances, 
ames, and all sorts of literary subjects. 
And it abounds in quotations, mostly made 
direct by Athenaeus himself, from authors 
whose writings have not survived. 


The Loeb Classical Library edition of The 
Deipnosophists is in seven volumes. There is 
a comprehensive index in the final volume. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Allinson = Menander, in Loeb Classical Library. 

Aristoph. = Aristophanes. 

Aristot. =Aristotle. 

Athen. = Athenaeus. 

Brandt =Parodorum Epicorum Graecorum Reliquiae, 
ed. P. Brandt, 1888. 

Diehl = Anthologia Lyrica, ed. E. Diehl, 1922-24. 

Diels =Poetarum Philosophorum Fragmenta, ed. Her- 
mann Diels, 1901. 

F.H.G. =Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. 
Miller. 

Frag.ep. =Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. 
Kinkel. 

Hort = Theophrastus, in Loeb Classical Library. 

TG. = Inscriptiones Graecae. 

Kaibel = Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta,ed.G. Kaibel 
(for Epicharmus, Sophron, Sopater). 

Kock = Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, ed. Th. Kock. 


PLGA  =Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 4th edition. 

P.L.G5  =5th edition of the preceding work, Vol. i. 
(Pindar), by Schroeder, 1900, reprinted 
with a new appendix (P.L.G.*), 1923. 
Vols. ii. and iii. reprinted with indices by 
Rubenbauer, 1914. 

Powell =Oollectanea Alexandrina, ed. J. U. Powell, 
Oxford, 1925. 

7.G.F2  =Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. 
Nauck, 2nd edition. 


The references are to pages, unless otherwise indicated. 


In the case of an ancient author whose work is known 

' only through quotations, a proper name following a 
reference indicates the modern editor or compiler of the 
quoted fragments. Thus, “ Frag. 200 Rose” means the 
edition of Aristotle's Fragmenta by Valentin Rose; 
“Frag. 72 Gaede,”’ Gaede’s edition of the Fragmenta of 
Demetrius of Scepsis, etc. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


Aemiuianus Maurus, grammarian. 

ALCEIDES oF ALEXANDRIA, musician. 

Amoeseus, harp-player and singer. 

ARRIAN, grammarian. 

ATHENAEvs OF NaucratTis, the author. 

Cynutcus, nickname of a Cynic philosopher, Theo- 
dorus. 

Darunus or Eruesus, physician. 

Democritus or Nicomepia, philosopher. 

Dionysoctss, physician. 

GaLen or Percamum, physician. 

Larensis (P. Livius Larensis), Roman official, pontifex 
minor, procurator patrimonit. 

Lronipas oF ELis, grammarian. 

Maenvs, probably a Roman. 

Masvrivs, jurist, poet, musician. 

Myrtius or THEssaLy, grammarian. 

PaLAMEDES THE Exeatic, lexicographer. 

PuILADELPHUs PToLEMAEENSIS, philosopher. 

Piutarcu oF ALEXANDRIA, grammarian. 

Pontianus or Nicomep1a, philosopher. 

Rurinus or Nicakga, physician. 

Timocrates, to whom Athenaeus relates the story of 
the banquet. 

Urian or Tyre, Roman jurist and official. 

VaRUus, grammarian. 

ZotLus, grammarian. 
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AOHNAIOY NATKPATITOY 


AEITINOZO®%IZ TON 
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222 > Ezed7) dmraurets ouvex@s amavT@y, éraipe Tipd- 
Kpares, Ta Tapa Tots Semvoaoguorats Aeyopeva, 
Kad Twa vopilwy nuds evploxew, BrropvyjTopLev 
ce Ta mapa "Avtidaver Aeyopeva ev Iloujoe Tévde 
TOV TpoTroV* 

pakdpidv é€oTw 1 Tpaywdia 
moinua KaTa TWavT’, el ye mp@Tov ot Adyou 
tno TH Deatdv ciow eyvwpiopeévor, 
mpl Kal Tw’ elretv: wob? dropvijcat pLovov 
b det TOV mountyv. Oidizrovv yap dv ppacw, 
Ta y dAda® mdv7’ tcacw: 6 TaTHp Adwos, 
earnp "loxdorn, Ouyarépes, maides tives, 
Tt meiael” odtos, Ti TmeToinKev. av maAw 
etm tis “AAkpéwva, Kal Ta TraLdia 
mavt evOds elpny’, OTL pavels améeKTove 
\ ‘ped > ~ re 2 / 
Thv pyntép, ayavaxtav 8 "AdSpactos edbéws 
ECL MEME CMETle «1c cy tear ne. 


1 rwv evs X apxn Tov i& Mss., i.e. the beginning of Book XI. 
See Introd, to Vol. I. 


2 yap dv ppdow, rd vy’ dda Rocks yap $& ra 0 Ada A. 
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THE DEIPNOSOPHISTS OF 
ATHENAEUS OF NAUCRATIS 


BOOK VI 


Every time that we meet, friend Timocrates, you 
repeatedly ask me what was said at the meetings of 
the Deipnosophists. You think that we produce 
novel inventions, and so we shall remind you of what 
Antiphanes says in his Poesy. His words are these ¢ : 
“The art of writing tragedy is fortunate in every 
way. For, first of all, the stories are well known to 
people in the audience even before a character speaks 
a word, so that the poet merely has to remind them. 
Let me but mention Oedipus, and they know all the 
rest : his father was Laius, his mother Iocasta; they 
know who his daughters were, his sons, what he will 
suffer, what he has done. If, again, one speaks of 
Alemeon, straightway he has mentioned all his 
children, and has told that he killed his mother in a 
fit of madness ; and Adrastus ® will soon come in high 
dudgeon and will depart again. . . . And then, when 

2 Kock ii. 90. 

> Adrastus in legend belongs to a period earlier than 
Alemeon. Kock conjectures dyavaxrév 6é@ Spdoas evdéws, 
continuing Alemeon as subject: ‘‘ and in grief for what he 
has done will soon return and depart again.” If the text is 
allowed to stand, it introduces a new theme, the Seven against 


Thebes. 
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ere” érav pndev SUvwr7’ «izeiv Ere, 
ce Kody 8 dmeupjKwow" ev Tots Spdpaow, 

aipovow wormep daKTvAov THY UNnxXaVyy, 
Kal Tois Oewpuevorow amoypwvTws exer. 

223 mpiv dé tabr odK éoTw, GAAa mavra Set 
evpely, dvouata Kawd, Kawd mpdypata, 
katvods Adyous® KameiTa TA SiwKYEeva 
MpOTEpov, TA VOV TrapdvTa, THY KaTacTpodHy, 
THv eloBodnv. av €v Tu ToUTwWY TapadimTn 
Xpéuns tis 7) DeiSwv tis, exovpirrerac: 
IInAet 8€ tabr e€eote Kai Tevxpw moveiv. 


Aigiros & ev ’EXadu 7) Dpovpodat®: 


@ 76vd’ enomrevovoa Kal Kexrnuevn 
Bpavpavos tepod BeodiA€orarov trémov, 
b Anrots Avds te to€ddapve rrapbéve, 
Ws ot Tpaywdot dacw, ols e€ovala 
€oTiv A€yew dmavtTa Kal qovety pdvots. 


TipokAjs 6 Kwpmdiorows Kara moAAd ypyot- 
pny elvar Aéywv 7H Blew tiv tpaywSiav dnolv ev 
tovvotalovaais: 


/ 

@ tdv, dkovgov, 7v TL aor pedAw* Aéyew. 
oe / ~ 
avOpwrds €orTe Cdov €mlrovov. dvoet, 

\ A oe e / > ¢ an VA 
kal moda ump’ 6 Blos ev éavt@ déper. 

1 Gmreppyxwow Dindorf: drecpnxdow A. 
Kawa mpdyuara, kavods Moyous added by Kaibel. 


° "Edad 4} Spovpodor Kock: éhawvnppoupovor A. 
4 ué&dd\w A: doxd ** seem” Stobaeus 124. 19. 


Oe a Set, 
* One of the earliest critical allusions to the @eds dd bn- 
xXavijs, or deus ex machina, rising on the scene to untie the 
dramatic knot. Cf. below, 226c. 
> The poets of comedy. 
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the poets can say no more, and their dramatic 
resources have completely given out, they raise ‘ the 
machine ’* as easily as lifting a finger, and the 
spectators are satisfied. But we® have not these 
advantages ; on the contrary, we must invent every- 
thing—new names, new plots, new speeches, and 
then the antecedent circumstances, the present 
situation, the outcome, the prologue.* Ifa character 
named Chremes or Pheidon ¢ leaves out any one of 
these points, he is hissed off the boards ; but a Peleus 
or a Teucer may doit.” And Diphilus, in The Olive- 
Orchard, or Guardians ¢: ““‘O Conqueror with the 
bow, Virgin of Leto and Zeus born! Thou guardest, 
thou ownest this place most loved by the gods, 
the Brauronian shrine.’ That’s the language of the 
tragedians, who alone are at liberty to say and do 
anything.” 

The comic poet Timocles, speaking of the many 
ways in which tragedy is useful in the conduct of life, 
says, in Women at the Dionysia? : ““ Good sir, hearken, 
if haply I shall tell you the truth. Man is a creature 
born to labour, and many are the distresses which 
his life carries with it. Therefore he has contrived 


¢ Lit. “attack,” perhaps a musical term for the manner 
of playing the opening notes in a musical piece. 

4@ Names common in the Middle and New Comedy, as 
Peleus and Teucer are familiar to epic and tragic poetry. 

¢ Kock ii. 549 ; see critical note. 

t Kock ii. 453. Cf. Browning, “Old Pictures in Florence”’: 


“‘You’re wroth—can you slay your snake like Apollo? 
You're grieved—still Niobe’s the grander ! 

You live—there’s the Racers’ frieze to follow. 
You die—there’s the dying Alexander.” 


The theory of tragedy here propounded by Timocles should 
be contrasted with that of his contemporary Aristotle. 
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Tmrapaipuxas obv" ppovridwy avetpeTo* 

c Tavras: 6 yap vods Ttav idiwy AjnPnv AaBaov 
mpos addotpiw TE puxayarynbels maBet 
pel nPovijs amnrAbe rradevbels Ga. 

Tovs yap Tpaywdovs mp@rov, el Bovhet, OKOTTEL 
ws agehodor mdvras. 6 pev wv yap mévns 
mTwxOTEpov adtob Katayabwv tov TAedov 
yevomevov 70n THY Treviay pdov déper. 

6 voo@y 5é€ pavikds “AAkpéwv’ éoxéato- 
opOarua tis, eiot Divetdar tuddAoi. 

d réOvnké tw rats, 7 NidBn Kexovduxe. 
xwrdos tis eotw, Tov DidoKtHTyHv Opa. 
yepwv tis atvxet, Katéuabey tov Oiveéa. 
anavra yap Ta peilov’ 7» mémov0é tis 
aruxnuat adAous yeyovdt’ évvootpevos 
Tas avTos adtod ovpdopas padov dépet. 


Kai 7pets otv, & Tiywdxpates, aodidopév cor 
Ta, Tay SeutvocogioT Ov. Actipave. Kat od didoper, 
ws 6 Kodwxidys gyal pyitwp Anpoobérvny yAeva- 

e Cwv, ds Didinrrov "A Onvaiots “AAdvynaov 5iddvT0s 
avveBovAeve pa) AapBdvew, ei Sidwow GAA p42) 
amrodidwow. drep "Avrupdvys € ev Neozride madudv 
O€wevos epecynret tOvde TOV TpdzOV: 


0 Seomdrns d€ mavTa TA Tapa Tob TaTpos 
dmréAaBev aomep édaBev. B. hyamnoev av 
TO pha tobto mapadaBwv Anpoobevns. 


"Ade€ts 5€ ev Utparwity: 


1 ofv B, Stobaeus: yoiv AC. 
2 dvetpero Dindorf: dvevpato A. 
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these respites from his cares; for his mind, taking 
on forgetfulness of its own burdens, and absorbed 
in another’s woe, departs in joy, instructed withal. 
Look first at the tragedians, if it please you, and see 
what a benefit they are to everybody. The poor 
man, for instance, learns that Telephus was more 
beggarly than himself, and from that time on he bears 
his poverty more easily. The sick man sees Alemeon 
raving in madness. One has a disease of the eyes— 
blind are the sons of Phineus. One has lost his son 
in death—Niobe is a comfort. One is lame—he sees 
Philoctetes. One meets with misfortune in old age 
—he learns the story of Oeneus. For he is reminded 
that all his calamities, which ‘are greater than 
mortal man has ever borne,’ have happened to 
others, and so he bears his own trials more easily.” 
In like manner we,* Timocrates, merely restore to 
you the morsels left by the Dinner-Sophists, we do 
not give them; so quotes the orator from Cothocé 
in his tirade against Demosthenes.? He, when 
Philip offered to give Halonnesus to the Athenians, 
advised them not to accept it if he gave it, but only 
if he gave it back. The same phrase is jestingly used 
in bantering tone by Antiphanes in The Chick °: 
“4. My master, in the way he took everything from 
his father, took it all as his own. 38. Demosthenes 
would have been glad to take over that turn of 
speech!” And Alexis, in The Soldier 4: “ a. Take this 


@ Resuming the thought of 222 a, in which it is intimated 
that the author is producing novelties of his own invention. 

> Aeschines, iii. 83. The oration On Halonnesus (Demosth. 
vii.) is generally regarded as spurious. 

¢ Kockii. 80. Demosthenes had “‘ haggled over syllables,”’ 
mepl cuddaBav diapepduevos (Aeschines, loc. cit.), the dif- 
ference between AaBely and amro\aPeiv. 4 Kock ii. 373. 
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amroAaBe 
, , A ‘3 A% a eee ee, 
TouTl. B.TUTObTOS €or"; A. 6 Tap vud@v eyw 
/ ” > / 4 1A 
matddptov ¢AaBov atodépwv yKw madw. 
~ > ” \ 
f 3B. m@s; odK apéoKet cor Tpeépew; A. OVK EOTL ‘yap 
> > / 
HueTEpov. B. od ‘ueTepov. A. GA edaKare 
byeis euol Tor’. a. odd’ edwKapev. B. Ti dai’; 
~ / ~ 
B. dedwKapev.® B. TO 7) TpoanKor pou’ Aafeiv; 
kat ev “AdeAdots: 
> \ , / U4 > /, 
eyw SédwKa ydp TL TavTais; eElmé LoL. 
/ 
B. ovK, GAN amddwKas éevéxvpov Srmov AaBwv. 
224 "Avakidas dé ev Evavdpia: 
~ 4, 
Kal Tas Tradads® dwow.® B. pa THY yHV, [7) BU ye 
dO LAN’ > 3) \ hy /, > a2 
@s, add’ amddos. A. Kat 51) dépovo” e&épyopuar. 
Tipokdrfjs 8° ev “Hpwow: 
> ~. / ~ / ~ an” 
ovKobv KeAcvets viv pe avTa wadAov 7 
Ta mpooovTa dpdalew. B. mavu ye. A. Spdow 
TOUTS Got. 
\ A Sat , , Bae 
Kal mata pev 67)" tavcetai cor Bpidpews 
opyilopevos. B. 6 motos obTos Bouapews'; 
A. 6 Tods KataméATas tds Te Adyyxas eoBiwv, 
b pucdv Adyous dvOpwios oddé muToTE 
avriferov <imwv ovdév, dAX “Apn Brémwv. 


\ \ 
Kata Tovs odv mpoELpnuevous ToLNTas Kal adroit 
A ¢ , a 
TA ETOMEVA TOs TPOELPNLEVOLS GTOOLOOVTES Kal OD 
duddvres TA akddovba A€Eopev. 


1 rourl., rl roiro 8 éorly Kock: rourt rodro 8 éorl ri A. 
2 dai Hermann: dé A. 
3 dreddkauev Casaubon: drodeddxapev A. 
* mpochxdy wor Meineke: mpoofxov éuol A. 
5 radaas Kaibel: madalorpas A. 
8 décw Meineke: ca A. 7 6H Kaibel: oo A. 
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back. B. What is it? a. It’s the baby I took from 
you; I have come to give it back. B. What’s that? 
Don't you want to bring it up? a. No, for it isn’t ours. 
B. Nor ours either. a. But yougaveittous. 3B. No, 
we did not give it to you. a. What do you mean? 
B. We gave it back to you. a. What was not mine to 
take?” Also in Brothers?: “‘ a. What, have I given 
anything to those girls? Explain! s. No, you 
only gave back, of course, the pledge which you had 
received.” And Anaxilas in Manliness ®: “a. And 
I will give these old shoes. 3B. By Mother Earth, 
you will not give them—you will give them back. 
A. Well, anyway, I am going out to fetch them.” 
Timocles in Heroes °: “‘ a. And so you bid me now 
use phrases which are altogether inappropriate ? 
B. Exactly so. a. I'll doit to please you. And first 
of all, then, Briareos will stop being angry at you. 
B. Briareos? Who is he? a. He is the one who 
eats up catapults and spears, a fellow who hates words, 
who has never uttered an antithesis in his life, but 
has an eye like Mars.?”” Accordingly, adopting the 
phrase of the poets just quoted, we too will give 
back, not give, the discourse which succeeded that 
which we recounted before, and we shall now tell 
what followed. 


® Kock ii. 299. > Kock ii. 265. See critical note. 
¢ Kock ii. 457. An ironical allusion to the alleged 
cowardice of Demosthenes and to his rhetorical style. See 
critical note. 
_ 4 Shakespeare’s phrase occurs often in the comic poets, 
especially Aristophanes ; lit. “glares like Ares.” 


8 ratceral cor Bprdpews | dpyifduevos. 6 motos odros Bpidpews 
Elmsley: ravcerar Anuocbévns | épy:fduevos 6 motos 6 Bpidpews 
‘A. Anuoobévns is a fortunate gloss, revealing against whom 
the satire is directed. 
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’"EzevonABov otv Hiv matdes ™Abos. égov ixO0- 
cv pépovres fadacciwv Aysvatev TE €ml Taka 
apyup@v, ws Bavpdcar peta Too adovrou Kal THY 
moAvTéAcvav: jeovovouxt yap Kal Tas _Nnpyidas 
dxpeoyntcer.” Kal TIS Tov Tapactrey Kat KoAdicwv 
edn) tov Iocedd Teurrew TO Nerrovviey Tov 
Tovs ixOds od dia THY ev TH ‘Pan 6 dgov 6ow* TOV 
tov iyOdv TwrovvTwv, dAd Tovs pev e& *Avriov 
Kekoulabar, étépouvs 8 ex Tapakwav Kat Tov 
Katavrikpd vnowy Lovriwy, dAAous & eK ITlvpywv- 
mods 8° avrn Tuppnvucn. ot yap ev TH ‘Podyn 
ixPvorr@Aau odd’ dAlyov dmod€over TOV KaTa THY 
’"Arriuxny Tote Kwuwdnbévtwr: ep dv ’Avtipavns 
pev ev Neavioxors dyoiv: 


ean t \ 27 3 \ , 

eya Téws pev Wounrv® tas Topydvas 

elvat tu Aoyotroinua: mpdos ayopav 8 dérav 

” id > > / A 3 / 

E\Ow, memiotevk’: euBrerwv yap adroe 
FETA , , eval / 

tots* tyOvoTmAats ALOwos edOds yivopat- 

war €€ dvdyKns gor’ dmoarpagevte puou 

Aadeiv mpos adrovs. av tdw yap HAtkov 

ix0dv doov Tiudor, mHyvupar cadds. 


"Audis 8 ev TAdve- 


Tpos Tovs aTpaTynyovs padv éoTt puptats 
jLolpats mpooedbovr’ df unbijivat Adyou 

AaBetv ee dmrdkpiow dv av emepwrd TUs 7 
Tmpos | Tovs Karapdrous ixOvorrwAas ev dyopé. 
ovs dv érepwrion tis avadapav® tue TOV 


1 dYurjcer As opwvje C. 
z Scov dow Lumb: toov tow AC. 
3 gounv Grotius: gunv AC. 
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Thereupon, slaves entered bearing an enormous 
quantity of fish from sea and lake, on silver platters, 
so that we marvelled at the luxury as well as at the 
wealth displayed ; for our host had bought every- 
thing but the Nereids. And one of the parasites and 
flatterers remarked that Poseidon must have sent the 
fish to our Nittunius *; not, however, through the 
agency of the merchants in Rome who sell a tiny fish 
for a huge price ; rather, he must have brought them 
himself, some from Antium, others from Taracina 
and the Pontian islands opposite, still others from 
Pyrgi, which is a city in Etruria. For the fishmongers 
of Rome do not fall short, even by a little distance, 
of those who were once satirized in Attica. Con- 
cerning the latter Antiphanes, in Brave Lads,’ says ; 
“ T used to think that the Gorgons were a fiction, but 
whenever I go to market, I am strong in my belief 
in them; for one glance there at the fishmongers, 
and I am straightway turned to stone. Therefore 
I must necessarily talk to them with my face turned 
away, for if I see what a small-sized fish it is for which 
they charge such a high price, I am then and there 
frozen solid.” 

Amphis, in The Wandering Juggler: “ It is easier, 
by a million degrees, to get access to the General 
Staff, and demand a conference and receive an 
answer to one’s questions than it is to approach the 
damned fishmongers in the market. Whenever a 
purchaser picks up one of their wares on display and 


* i.e. Neptune. > Kock ii. 79. 
6 © Kock ii. 244. 


 * éuBdérwv yap airo@ rots Porson: evOds euBdérwv yap 
avrots A (yap Tots C). 

5 &v added by Porson. ® dgvadaBév Kock: AaBdy A. 
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TpATov our (Kat Sucaiws Tobrd ye" 
daravres avdpodovor yap «iow €vt Ady), 
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TOUS [Lev OTpaTHYyOvs TAS _odpis emrav tow 

dveomraKdras, dewvov prev Wyodpmat Troetv, 

od mavu Te Oavpdalw d€ mporeTysnmevovs 

¢€ \ ~ / ayl 5 ~ + ~ 

b10 THs woAews peilov TU THV GAAwY Ppoveiv. 
\ Le 4 \ 2 > > / 

tovs 8 ixyOvoTrwAas Tods KdKioT’ azroAoupéevous 

> \ ” vs 4 A > > ~ 

eav tow Katw BAémovtas, tas 8 odpis 

wv a ~ 

ExovTas emdvw THs Kopudhs, amromviyopmar. 

2\ > ? ld 

eav 5° epwrrons “‘mdcou Tods KeaTpéas 


mwr€es dv’ dvras,” “8x Boddy,” dnow. 
“ Bapv. 

> MY / wy CHIR ye > Cal A i ” 

oxtw AdBous av; eimep Wet TOV ETEpoV. 

oc / r A x \ aA ” ce ou 
® trav, AaBe Kal pr) mai€e. TOTOVOL ; 
TapaTpexe.”” 


tadr odxl muKporep’ eotly adtis THs xoAhs; 
Aigiros Todumpaypove: 


anv eyo Tods ixOvorraAas TO mporepov 
elvan Tovnpovs Tous "AOjynow pOvous. 
T00€ 8’, Ws Eouxe, TO yevos Wamep Onpiwy" 


a 2 TPoTeEwy Lumb: mpocéywv A. 
2 rdpwy Musurus: terrdpwy A. 
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addresses to them a question, the dealer, like 
Telephus, crouches in silence first (and with good 
reason, for, to put it in a word, they are all murderers); 
and as if he meant to pay no attention and had not 
heard a word, he pounds a polyp. The purchaser 
bursts into a flame of rage. . . . The dealer, never 
stopping to pronounce his words entire, but clipping 
a syllable here and there, answers ‘’Twad cost y’ 
eight pence.’ ‘And this hammer-fish?’ ‘ Steen- 
pence.’ Such is the jargon the purchaser must hear.” 
Alexis in The Man mith a Cataract * : “‘ When I look 
at the generals with their eyebrows uplifted, I think 
their conduct is strange, and yet I do not quite wonder 
that men who have been signally honoured by the 
state should be a bit prouder than the rest. But 
when I see the damned fishmongers with lowered 
eyes but with eyebrows lifted to the top of their polls, 
Iam ready tochoke. Ifyou ask,‘ How much are you 
offering those two mullets for,’ he replies, ‘ Ten- 
pence.’ ‘Too steep! will you take eight?’ ‘ Yes, 
if you will buy the one next toit.’ ‘ My good man, 
take my offer, and stop joking.’ ‘At that price? 
Run along!’ Are not these actions bitterer than 
gall itself? ”’ 

- Diphilus in The Busybody®: “I used to think in 
the old days that the fishmongers at Athens were 
the only rascals. But it is plain that this breed, like 


* Kock ii. 303. > Kock ii. 562. 


? 
2 


3 Boddy Schweighduser : 680d A (but Boddy at the end 
of the verse). 

_ 4 «rm Meineke: éxr® A. 

5 peitéy ro Wakefield: peigfw A. 

_ 8 rogovdt Dobree: rods ovdet A, rod co de? C. 

7 @nplwv Wakefield: @nplov AC. 
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ATHENAEUS 


érriBovAdv eate org pice Kal mavraxod. 
evrabla yoov eorw TUS drrepnKovTiKeds, 
KopnY Tpepav pev ™p@rov iepav Tod Ded, 
ws ono od dua TOOTS y> aX’ eoTvyMEvos 
™po Too jeeebrrov Tapameraop” adriy exe. 
/, 
ovTos amoKpiveT, av Epwrnons ““ q7ogou 
6 AdBpa€,” “dex dBoAdr,”’ odxt mpoabeis dzr0- 
dam@v.* 
mv oy 2A > 7 > ~ a 
éreit’ éeav tapyvpiov adt@ KataBdAgs, 
a 7 
énpagat Atywatov: av 8 adrov dén 
Képpat amodobvat, mpocamédwKev “ArTiKd.” 
> > / A \ \ ” 
Kat’ apddtepa dSé THY KaTaAAayny EXEL. 


c Bavopxes Moonee. 


d 


\ ~ / > > Wass. 

ot pev mounrat (pyar) Afjpos eiow: oddé Ev 
Kawvov yap ebpioxovow, adda perapeper 
ExaoTos avT@v TavT® dvw Te Kal KAdTW. 

~ > > ~ 7 / 
Tov 8 ixyOvoTwrdv dirocodatepov yévos 

> ” 2 \ > \ a > / 
ovK €otw ovdev o8dE UGAAOV avdatov. 
emel yap adtots obKéeT ear’ e€ovaia 
paivew, ameipnrar S€ Tobro TH vopww, 
els tis* Jeotow €xOpos dvOpwros mdvy 
Enpauwopevous ws elde Tods ix8os, paxnv 
eoina” ev avtots efemirndes €0 TaVU. 
joav de mAnyat, Katpiay & <iAndevar 
ddgas KaTammTEL Kal Auropuyetv SoKav 
EKelTo peta Tov ixOdwv. Bod 8€ tis 

“ ddwp, Sup.’ 6 8 edOds éédpas mpoxovv 
TOV OmoTexvav Tis TOO Lev aKaph TaVTEA@S 


L mpooGels érodarév Toup: mposdjco rodarev A, mpocbels 


go. ToTaTa@y (ee 


2 Arrucd O. Miiller: drrixds A. 
3 tavr’ Dindorf: ratr’ C: radr’ A. 
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some wild beasts, is naturally given to deceit every- 
where. Here, for example, is one who has beaten 
the record. In the first place, he wears his hair long, 
it being dedicated to the god, so he says. But that 
is not the reason; no, he has a brand on the front of 
his forehead, and wears long hair as a screen. If 
you ask this fellow, ‘ How much is that sea-bass ?’ 
he answers, ‘Tenpence,’ without adding in what 
currency. Then, when you pay him the money, he 
exacts the coin of Aegina, and if he has to give you 
back any change, he pays it in Attic coin besides. 
Either way he gets the benefit of the exchange.” ¢ 
Xenarchus, in Purple-Shell® : ‘The poets (he declares) 
are rubbish ; for they invent not a single thing that is 
new, but every one of them just shifts the same topics 
back and forth. But when it comes to fishmongers, 
there isn’t any breed more philosophic than they, or 
again, more impious. For since they are no longer 
at liberty to rinse their wares,° and this is forbidden 
by law, one fellow, utterly detested by the gods, 
when he saw his fish drying up, very cleverly started 
on purpose a fight among the dealers. Blows came ; 
and pretending that he had received a mortal wound, 
he feigned death and lay sprawling among the fish. 
Someone yelled ‘Water, water!’. Another man 
in the same business immediately snatched up a 
pitcher and poured just a drop over him, but emptied 


_ @ The profits derived from the instability of foreign ex- 
change in Europe since the World War are here seen to be 
nothing new. The currency of Aegina was especially pure. 
_ © Kock ii. 470. 

* In order to freshen them. 


a eee 


4 els ros Hermann: ci7’ eis A. 
5 The second téwp added by Jacobs. 
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\ \ a > , G , 
KATEXEL," KaTa de a iXPdev amaédatrav . 
e€lmroLs y av avrous apTiws pel 


o A \ 
Ore S€ Kai vexpods mwdAotor tods ixfds Kal 
ceonmotas emonuatverar 6 “Avtipavys ev Moryots 
dua, TOUTWV" 
.) ” > \ / ~ > 4 
e ovk é€otw ovdev Onpiov TdV ixOdwv 
aTuxéoTepov. TO 1 yap® amoxpyhv amofaveiv 
adtots dAodow, elra Katedndeopevots 
2 \ ~ / + 
ev0ds tadfvar, mapadobévres aOAuo1 
tots tyOvomwAats tots KaK@s dmrohoupevors 
ovjmovl? » ewAdot Kelpevor bu" Tépas 
 Tpets. ports 8 edv zro7’ evnThy tuprov 
AdBwo’, éSwKav THv vexp@v avaipeow 
a vr ia > / A 3 wv 
TouTw* Kopioas 8° e€éBadev . . . * olkade, 
THY TElpav ev TH pwt THs dduys AaBov. 
f év dé DirobyBaiw dyoiv: 
>) / > / A bal / 
od dewov eott, mpooddtous pev av TUYN 
mwArdv tis ixOds, ovvayaydvta’ tas odpis 
Totrov axv0pwrdlovta 8 xiv mpocdadetv, 
€av campovs KouidH dé, mailew Kal yeAav; 
Tovvavtiov yap mav €deu TovTous motety: 
Tov ev yeAdy, Tov 8° Erepov olwwlew papa. 
ore dé Kal mapymodAov mumpacKovow “AreEts ev Iv- 
/ 
Aaiats pnotv: 
A \ > ~ > > > 
226 vy) THY A€nvév, adr’ eye Tebavpara 
Tods ixdvoradas, TOs mor’ odxt mAovarot 
amavtTés €lat AapBavovres Bacwduxods 
ddpous: B. pdpous® pdvov; odyi Sexarevovar yap 
1 karéxet Kaibel: xaréyee A. 


27d wh yap Kaibel: 7d (7G C) yap wh AC: 76 wh yap 
Erfurdt. 
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all of it over the fish. You would say that they had 
just been caught.”’ 

That they sell fish when they are dead and de- 
cayed is indicated in these lines by Antiphanes, in 
Adulterers * : ‘“ There is no animal more unlucky than 
a fish. It isn’t enough that they should be caught 
and killed, and find quick burial by being eaten ; ® 
no, unhappy creatures that they are, they are given 
over to the damned fishmongers and rot, lying stale 
for two days or three. And if, at last, they ever 
find a buyer who is blind, they grant to him the dis- 
posal of the dead. He takes it home and throws it 
away,’ having learned his lesson from the smell in 
his nostrils.” And in The Pro-Theban ¢ Antiphanes 
says: “Isn’t it strange, that if a man chance to 
have fresh fish for sale, he talks to us with eyebrows 
contracted and with a scowling face; but if they 
are out-and-out rotten, he jokes and laughs? The 
rascals ought to do just the opposite ; the first man 
should laugh, the second should—go howl!” That 
they also offer fish for sale at very high prices is told 
by Alexis in The Meeting at Pylae’: ‘a. I vow to 
Athena, but I am lost in wonder at the fishmongers. 
How in the world is it that they are not all rich, since 
they receive royal tributes? x. Only tributes? 
Don’t they sit at their ease in our cities and take 


® Kock ii. 76. 

> So Gorgias called vultures “living tombs,” éuypixous 
tagous, [Long.] De Sublim. iii. 2. 
_ ¢ Punning on the military phrase, “ grant a truce for 
burying the dead.” 4 See critical note. 

® Kock ii. 107. * Kock ii. 370. 


; : 
8 Some word like dradgov, *‘ unburied,” has fallen out. 
4 cwayaybvra Grotius: cvvdyovra AC. 


5 B. ddpovs added by Cobet. 
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Kav 7@ AéByre 5é dnow 6 abros mourys* 


od yéyove Kpetttwy vopobérns Tob mXovaiov 
pe A EEN Ss ee 10h > Aaa 
rice ele ; ren renee yap vuvi vopov, 
TOV ixdvomwnav doTis av mwA@v Twi" 

b lyOdv drotijoas dmoda1 eAdtrovos 
as elme TYyushs, els TO SeopwrTrpLov 
evOds anayecbat Tobrov, iva dedoudtes 
Ths afias ayam@ow 7) Ths é€omépas 
campovs amavras® amopépwow oikade. 
KavTad0a Kal ypats Kal yépwv Kal mradiov 
TEUTTNS aAmavTes ayopdcover KaTa TpdTOV. 


Kal mpoedOayv S€ dyoww- 


od yéyove peta UddrAwva KpeitTwv ovdé eis 
plorovikou vopoberns: Ta T GAXa yap 

c vevouobernxe ToAAG Kal mavrota 57 
vuvl TE Kawvov elogéper vopov Twa. 
xpvoody, TO pn TwAciv Kabnevous ert 
TOUS iXbvorahas, dua TéAOvs 8” €ornkoras: 
clr’ eis vewra dyow yparbew Kpeapevous, 
Kat OaGtrov amoméuovar Tous cvoupevous 
amo unxavis mwAocbvtes Horrep ot Oeot. 


"Epdavile. 8 adbrav Kal TO oKaLoV, ETL be 
pucavOpwrrov Avrupdvns ev Muoorrovipw mpos 
tovs €v TH Biw KaxioTous Thy ovyKplow adbtay 

d mrovovpevos dia TovTwr: 


tr’ ov oogol O97 elolv of UKvOar odddpa, 
ot yevoévorow ed0ws Tots mardious 
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tithes of our property, and rob us of our entire estates 
every day?” 

The same poet also says in The Melting-Pot*: 
“There has never been a better legislator than the 
wealthy Aristonicus. . . . For to-day he proposes a 
law that whatsoever fishmonger offers a fish for sale 
to anyone, and after naming a price sells it for less 

than the price he asked, shall straightway be haled 
' toprison ; the purpose being to keep them thoroughly 
frightened, so that they may be satisfied with the 
right price, or else take all their fish home rotten at 
evening. And in this way, old man and ancient hag 
and infant child will buy fish at a fifth of the price, as 
is right.’’ And going on he says: “ There has not 
been since Solon a single legislator better than 
Aristonicus. There are many other laws, of every 
description, which he has caused to be passed ;_ but 
to-day he is introducing a new law, of golden worth, 
that the fishmongers shall no longer offer wares for 
sale seated at their ease, but shall stand up the whole 
time. And next year he promises to propose a law 
that they shall hang, and so more quickly send their 
customers away, selling their wares, like the gods, 
from a machine.” ? 

Antiphanes emphasizes also their stupidity, and 
again their bad temper ; in Knave-Hater * he compares 
them with persons whose lives are most depraved, 
in these words: ‘“‘a. And then, are not the 
Scythians very wise? For as soon as their children 


@ Kock ii. 342. > Cf. 222 c, note a. © Kock ii. 75. 


1 Lacuna indicated by Dindorf. 2 sur Porson: tov A. 
3 dravras Grotius: dravres AC. 
4 réurrns Lumb (zevtaerés, ‘* five-year-old,” Morel): 
meupbets AC. 
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ade- 


> 7 b Dal} ~ s / 
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> rg / > / > tf 
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TH Oaddtrn ToA€” 7) Hiv Onpia. 


diddacw Grotius: diadiddacw AC. 

o} Hermann: ox! A. 

mettov Grotius: peltw A. 

kakov ovK . . . werd added by Wilamowitz. 
kntpayuprotvras Schweighduser : unrpapratwyrasyupyoov- 


Yé 
7d Lumb: ye A: ta Herm. Barbarus. 
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are born, they give them the milk of mares and 
cows * to drink. B. Yes, by Zeus; and they do not 
bring into their houses malicious wet-nurses, and 
later slave-tutors ; no greater pest than they could 
arise. a. Excepting midwives, Zeus is my witness. 
They beat all. 3. Yes, excepting the mendicant 
priests,’ by Zeus; for as a rule that is the foulest 
breed of all. a. Unless, by Zeus, one should want to 
call fishmongers the foulest. B. But only after the 
money-lenders. There is no more pestiferous tribe 
than they.” 

Diphilus, too, describes with some eloquence the 
very high price at which fish are sold; he says, in 
The Merchant’: ‘I don’t remember ever seeing 
fish dearer. Great Poseidon! If thou didst day by 
day receive a tithe of their cost, thou wouldst be 
richest of the gods by far! And yet, if one of them 
ever cast his winsome glance at me, I would pay, 
albeit with a groan, all that he asked of me. I 
bought a conger-eel, I paid down as much as it 
weighed in gold, as Priam did for Hector.”¢ And 
Alexis in The Woman from Greece*: “ Living or 
dead, the creatures of the sea are always at war with 


@ The Greeks as a rule drank only the milk of goats and 
sheep. Eurip. Cyclops 389 is scarcely an exception. 

» Of Cybele. 

© Kock ii. 551. The Mercator of Plautus was based, it is 
said, on the”Eumopos of Philemon, not of Diphilus. 

@ Jl, xxiv. 556, 579. © Kock ii. 321. 


77s . . . Bovdr\oro Kaibel (adding puapwrdrovs): res 
Bovrerar Neve A. : 

8 2\duBaves atrav Grotius: aitdy éAduBaves AC. 

9 r\ovousraTos Meineke: rdovoiwrepos AC. 

10 ve Grotius: wy A: wo C. 

11 ray Jacobs: év AC. 
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> 4 / ~ > ¥ / 
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dpovoto. paddrov 7) ot dpioro. TOV oTparnyav: 

2, ~ / > t 3579, cal 
Trapaye. yoov Twa TovTwr Avagavdpidys ev "Odvacet 
Tmept THs aaa TexMS TAd€ petioat to 


TOV Cwypadev pev 7) Kad) xetpoupyta 
ev Tots mivagw Kpepaeern Bavpalerau: 
avTn® dé ceuvds ek Aotddos apralerau 
amo TOO Tayjvou T evbews apavilerau. 
eel Tivo. bu? aAny TEX, @ XpNOTE | ov, 
TO. orduara TOV vewrTepwv KaraKder” n 
HOvopes €oTt Saxt¥AwY TovovToal® 
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aAN’ od pdvn yap Tas ovvovaias mroLEet 

1 airn Schweighauser : atry AC. 


2 érel riva 60 Lumb: ém riva & A. 
3 ro.ovrocl Dobree: ro.ofiros C: rovovrwy A. 


* Kock i. 684. See 311 e, and Introd. to Vol. I. page ix. 
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us. If, for example, a ship founders, and then, as 
often happens, a man is caught while he tries to swim, 
they quickly gulp him down for good and all. And 
when, in their turn, they are caught by fishermen, 
dead though they are, they ruin their purchasers. 
They are held for sale at the price of our estates, and 
he who buys straightway ambles home a beggar.” 
A fishmonger, Hermaeus of Egypt, is mentioned 
by name in The Fishes* of Archippus thus: “An 
Egyptian, Hermaeus, is the most rascally pedlar of 
fish. Why! He forcibly peels off the skin of file- 
sharks and dog-fishes and offers them for sale, and he 
disembowels sea-bass, so they tell me.” Alexis, 
too, mentions a fishmonger named Micion, in The 
Heiress.® ; 

With good reason, therefore, fishermen take more 
pride than the most eminent generals in their pro- 
fession. At any rate, Anaxandrides, in Odysseus,° 
introduces one of them pronouncing these opinions 
about the fisherman’s trade: “ As for the artists, 
to be sure, their lovely handiwork is hung up on 
panels? to be admired. But this handiwork of ours 
is ceremoniously wrested from the casserole and 
quickly disappears from the frying-pan. For, good 
sir, what other art makes the lips of youngsters 
burn? Or causes such pushing of fingers, or choking, 
in case one cannot swallow his mouthful quickly ? 
Is not the market, well stocked with fish, the 
only thing that brings about assignations? What 


In Hermes xxiv., 1889, 49, it is argued that this play was 


modelled on Aristoph. Aves. 
® Kock ii. 322. For the quotation see below, 227 d-e. 


¢ Kock ii. 146. ; 
@ xlyaxes also means “ platters,” and the double meaning 


is intended here. 
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/ > b] / 
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/ > > ~ 
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~ e ~ A 
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€ / / > 
Hs at mpdacodor Avovor Tavadrdpata, 
Sine , a yO 4 _\ , 
edv atrodavew Totrov 7On* tov Biov: 
1 rv added by Porson. 
2 dvaykate 7 Kaibel: d&ravras. er’ A. 
3 av 8’ Dindorf: & av A. 
4 rodrov #5n Casaubon: #6 rodrov AC. 
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mortal goes to dine in company if he gets but 
paltry small fry, or crow-fish at the counter, or a 
sprat? By what enchantments or eloquence can 
a beautiful lad be seduced, tell me, if one abolishes 
the fishermen’s art?? This it is which goes on its 
conquering way, subduing with the cheerful aspect ® 
of stewed fish, luring their very bodies to the gates 
of—luncheon,¢ and forces their natures to succumb 
without receiving a fee.” 

With reference to those persons who are very 
particular in their marketing, Alexis has this to say 
in The Heiress4: “‘ The man who, though a pauper, 
buys fish often, and albeit indigent in other things, 
is rich enough for that, strips naked those whom he 
meets at night, and compels them, once they have 
been robbed of their cloaks, to watch for him early in 
the morning at the fishmarket. And the first poor 
man, who is also young,’ who is seen buying eels 
from Micion is seized and dragged to the prison.” 
Diphilus, in The Merchant,! says that there is also a 
law among the Corinthians of some such tenor as 
the following: “a. This is the custom, good sir, 
here in Corinth, that if we ever see a man marketing 
opulently, we put him to the question and ask where 
he gets his living and what he does. And if he 
prove to have an estate whose revenues can pay 
his expenses, we let him enjoy that mode of life 

@ Of, 295b. > Cf. 229 a, 295 e. 

¢ The word is either distorted or substituted for some 
proper name; vas appears to refer to the mvy7j. Cf. 
Hesych. dyularor (Acouzor?) widas* xowals, érel mpoerorhxeray 
év rats mUdats al mopvat. 

4 Kock ii. 322; the meaning is that the poor man who 
buys fish is prima facie a criminal. 

¢ Implying strength enough to commit a crime. 

f Kock ii. 549. a 
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c Bovdiis dv” 7) Kal Tpets. Avyxeds 8’ 6 Ydpuos Kat 
TéeXvnY oppo ruciy ovveypaise mpds Twa dvodyny, 
diddoxwy adbrov tiva Se? A€yovta mpds Tovs avdpo- 
1 cuvaxas Schweighauser : cuvjKas A. 
tt (rl) before 7u6v deleted by Musurus. 
3 -ér, added by Musurus. 


@ The subj changes to the third person (the Corinthians). 
> “ Wall-digger,” rovxwptxos, was the word for burglar. 
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from that time on; but if it happens that he is 
spending beyond his estate, they ¢ forbid him to do 
that again. And whosoever disobeys, upon him they 
lay a fine. If, again, he lives sumptuously without 
owning anything whatever, they hand him over to 
the public executioner. s. Save us! a. Because 
that man cannot live without doing some mischief, 
you understand; on the contrary, he is bound to spend 
his nights as a cloak-snatcher or wall-digger ® or 
acting as a fence for gangs who do these things ; or 
he must play the informer in the market-place or 
bear false witness. We are cleaning out that sort of 
gentry. s. And quite rightly, Zeus knows! But 
what has that to do with me? a. We see you, sir, 
making purchases every day, not modestly, but pro- 
digally. You make it impossible for anyone to get 
his share of anything resembling fish; you have 
crowded our whole town into the vegetable market ; 
we fight for celery as they do at the Isthmian Games.° 
A hare is brought to market—you grab it immediately 
for keeps. As for a partridge or a thrush, Zeus is my 
witness that folk like you make it impossible to get 
even a glimpse of one on the wing; you have greatly 
advanced the market-price of imported wine.”’ And 
Sophilus, in Androcles,4 demands that this practice be 
introduced at Athens, proposing that two or three 
“ fish-inspectors ’’® be chosen by the Council. 
Lynceus of Samos even wrote a treatise on How to 
Buy in the Market, addressed to a man who found 
buying difficult. It told him what he must pay to 

¢ Held near Corinth ; the prize was a wreath of celery. 

@ Kock ii. 445; Eustath. 867. 60. 

® dWovduous, inspectors to watch the price of fish. The 
word is invented on the analogy of dyopayéyuous, ‘‘ market- 
inspectors.” 1 See 313 f. 
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1 uév Ajpors Casaubon: pevdnpos A. 
2 pdéw Meineke: déws A. 
8 paylo. Kock: Barlor, ‘rays ” (the fish), A. 
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the murderous fishmongers in order to buy what he 
wanted profitably and without too much agony. 

After this Ulpian once more recurred to the thorny 
places * in what had been said and asked: ‘‘ Can we 
prove that the ancients used silver ware at their 
dinners, and is the word for platter ® a Greek noun ? 
For Homer said in the Odyssey ¢: ‘ Before them, again, 
theswineherd laid platters of meat.’ But Aristophanes 
of Byzantium maintains? that the laying of meats 
on platters is a later custom; he does not know 
that in other verses ¢ the poet has said: ‘ The carver 
brought and laid platters of meat before them.’ I 
also want to know whether any persons owned a large 
number of slaves, as the men of our own times do, 
and whether the form téganon (‘ frying-pan ’) is used, 
and not tagénon only ; and let us not drink and eat 
everything merely to satisfy the belly, like the 
persons whom we name parasites or flatterers.”’ 

In answer to Ulpian Aemilianus said: “ As for 
‘platter,’ you have that utensil named also’ in T'he 
Thurio-Persians 9 of the comic poet Metagenes. And 
téganon, my good sir, is mentioned thus by Pherecrates 
in Frills ®: “He said too that he had eaten anchovies 
au téganon.’* And the same writer in T’he Persians / : 
‘(He told me) to sit down by the frying-pans and 
light a fire under the rushes.’ Philonides in The 
Buskins*: ‘Welcome with kneading-troughs and 

* i.e. difficult questions, cf. 97 d. 

> rivat, cf. 227 b, note d. © xvi. 49. 

4 p. 31 Nauck. ® Od. i. 141. 

¢ Other examples have probably been lost at this point. 

9 Kock i. 707. The colonists at Thurii, in southern Italy, 
were noted for their luxury, which caused them to be com- 
pared with the Persians. 


* Kock i. 173. * i.e., * fried.” 
3 Kock i. 182. k Kock i. 255; see crit. note. 
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frying-pans.’ And again®@: ‘ Taking a sniff at the fry- 
ing-pans.’ Eubulus in Orthannes®: ‘The fan stirs 
up the watch-dogs of Hephaestus, rousing them 
to fury with the hot vapour from the pan.’ And 
again ?: ‘ Every pretty woman who is in love resorts 
thither, and with the frying-pan enjoys her share of 
luxury.’ And in The Titans ¢: ‘ The casserole smiles 
up at me and splutters with barbarian prattle ; the 
fish jump in the middle of the pans.’ The verb 
‘ eat-from-the-pan ’ is mentioned by Phrynichus in 
The Tragedians*: ‘ Pleasant it is to eat from the 
pan without paying the scot.’ And Pherecrates in 
Ant-Men ¢ says: ‘ But you are eating from the pan.’ 
Hegesander of Delphi says f that the Syracusans call 
the casserole _a téganon (‘frying-pan’), but the 
téganon they call a ‘ dry-pan ’%; wherefore, he says, 
Theodoridas in a certain short poem has: ‘ Well 
did the pan (téganon) stew in a boiling swim,’ thus 
_ calling the casserole a‘ pan.’ And Ionians, dropping 
the letter ¢, call it €ganon. Thus Anacreon”: ‘ He 
put his hand in the éganon (“‘ pan ”’).’ 

“Concerning the use of silver utensils, noble 
Ulpian, I am led to make observation by what 
Alexis has said in The Refugee+: ‘For where 


* Koek i, 255. 

> Kock ii. 190-1; but cf. 108 b. 

© Kock ii. 203; ef. 227d. 4 Kock i. 384. 

© Kock i. 181. 1 F.H.G. iv. 420. 


9 The téganon was used for frying, the lopas (“ casserole’’), 


for stewing. 
be PLGA frag. 26. * Kock ii. 391, cf. 164 f. 


1 Tir@as Meineke. 
2 romuarly Schweighiuser: mojpart. & A. 
3 rHyavov Wilamowitz: ryydvwr A. 
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avadavqva. Kabdmep Kal ta dAAa dmavta, A€éywr 
wot: 


* Képapos 164 f: xepacuds A. 
2 kepada 7’ émedidov roadra Kaibel: xépaya dmedldoro 7a A. 
3 6¢ Wilamowitz: re A. 
4 rp after II\ov7w deleted by Kaibel. 
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crockery is exposed for cooks to hire.’ Down to 
Macedonian times people at dinner were served from 
utensils of crockery, as my compatriot Juba says.* 
But when the Romans shifted their mode of living in 
the direction of greater luxury, Cleopatra, who caused 
the downfall of the Egyptian monarchy, in imitation 
of the Romans gave up her mode of living. But not 
being able to change the name, she called a silver or 
a gold vessel ‘ crockery ’ pure and simple, and used 
to bestow such ‘ crockery-ware ’ upon her guests at 
dinner to take home ; and this ware was of the most 
costly kind; for the Rhosic ° ware, which is the 
most gaily decorated of all, Cleopatra used to spend 
five minas? every day. And King Ptolemy ¢ in the 
eighth book of his Commentaries, where he discusses 
Massinissa, the king of Libya, says: ‘ Dinners 
were got up in the Roman style and furnished with 
every kind of silver crockery ; the tables of the second 
courses * he adorned in accordance with Italic customs; 
all the baskets were of gold, and were in imitation 
of those made with reeds intertwined; but the 
musicians whom he employed were Greek.’ Aristo- 
phanes, the comic poet, who is said to have been a 
native of Naucratis by Heliodorus of Athens in his 
work On the Acropolis 9 (which is in fifteen books), tells 
in his play Plutus how, at the appearance of the god 
bearing that name," the fish-platters suddenly turned 
to silver, as did all the other utensils. He says: 


@ PUILG. iii. 472. > See the fuller account 148 a. 
¢ From Rhosus, a Syrian seaport. 
4@ About £20, or $100. 
¢ Ptolemy VII., /.H.G. iii. 187. 
4 The usual expression for “‘ dessert ’’ was ‘ second tables.” 
9 F.H.G. iv. 425. 
4 Plutus, or Wealth; Aristoph. Plut. 812 ff. 
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‘Every vinegar-cruet and casserole and pot has 
become bronze ; the worn-out fish-platters, one can 
see, are of silver, and the lantern all of a sudden has 
become ivory.’ Plato in Envoys *%: ‘ And, as a con- 
sequence, Epicrates and Phormisius got a great many 
bribes from the great king—golden saucers and silver 
platters.’ And Sophron in Mimes of Women ® says : 
‘With vessels of bronze and vessels of silver the 
house gleamed.°’ 

“ Philippides, in The Abolition of Money,4 mentions 
the use of such ware as something vulgar and confined 
to a few, yet affected by certain newly-rich among the 
resident foreigners : ‘ a. But a kind of pity for all men 
in the world lies deep in my soul, when I see free 
men in sore straits, while rogues from the whipping- 
post eat salt fish worth perhaps only two or three 
pence from a silver platter weighing a pound, or 
capers bought for three farthings in a silver bowl 
weighing fifty drachms. Yet in the old days it was 
actually hard to discover a (silver) saucer dedicated 
in a temple. sB. Well, that’s true still even to-day. 
For, if a man dedicates one, another quickly carries 
it off.’ And Alexis in The Scarf,’ introducing a young 
man who is in love and who displays his wealth to his 
sweetheart, makes him say this: a. ‘And I told my 


@ Kock i. 633. The reference is to a legation sent to the 
Persian king in 395 B.c., out of which arose charges of 
corruption against Epicrates. See Lysias, Or. 27, Athen. 
251 a-b, 424 a. 

> Kaibel 159. ¢ Or, ‘‘ swarmed.” See critical note. 

4 Kock iii. 303. © Kock ii. 297. Cf. Athen. 502 f. 


3 Sopuiccos Schweighduser: pdpyicos A. 
4 ydpyape, ‘‘ swarmed,” Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 3. 
5 4 oixia Dindorf: doxia A. 
6 ax’ Herwerden: é7’ AC. 
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* obros wev ofv Kaibel: raxmouara A. raxmduara must be 


a gloss, since a number of cups would weigh more than two 
drachms. 2 Here, but not at 502 f. 

3 6¢ added by Schweighduser. 

4 Chas ofda twa, pnoly ”Aregts. 

5 \irg, ** paltry,” Meineke. 

§ Anuviats Dalechamp: \Ajurvacs A. 
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slaves (since I had brought two from home) to place 
the cups, cleaned with soda, for all to see. And 
there was a ladle-cup¢ of silver (this, to be sure, 
weighed two drachms), a gravy-dish weighing per- 
haps four more, and a small cooler weighing one and 
two-thirds drachms, of metal thinner than Philip- 
pides. s. Why! This was cleverly conceived, for 
_ all it was pure boasting.’ I, for my part, also know 

of a citizen of our country,® a bragging beggar, who, 
although his total possessions in silver ware amounted 
to no more than a drachm’s weight, yet loudly called 
to his one and only slave, but one whose names were 
as innumerable as the sands¢: ‘Slave! Strombi- 
chides! Don’t set before us the silver ware we use 
in winter, but - what we use in summer.’ A similar 
character also is the one in the play of Nicostratus 
entitled Kings.4 It is a swashbuckling soldier, of 
whom he says: “ There remain a vinegar-cruet and 
a cooler, of metal thinner than the texture of his 
purple cloak.’ For they used sometimes to hammer 
out silver even in those days to the likeness of a 
membrane. Antiphanes in Lemnian Women ® says: 
‘A three-legged table was set before us which held 
—O ye worshipful gods !—a nice flat-cake and honey 
in a silver bowl.’ And the parodist Sopater in 


2 The xiafos had a single handle rising high above the 
brim, and was used for ie wine. 

> North Africa. The following account seems to contain 
words borrowed from another play of Alexis. See crit. note. 

¢ A comiccompound. See Athen. 671 a, and cf. Aristoph. 
Ach. 3 Wappoxocroyapyapa. 

4 Kock ii. 222. The character speaking seems to be de- 
scribing all that is left of the soldier’s property ; but the 
text is doubted. See critical note. 

* Kock ii. 70. 
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1 haxi B: baxG A. But the nominative is regular in this 
order. Cf. above, d, and 108 f, 124 b. 
2 npuevnv Kaibel: doyduioy AC, 
3 ywadakds Taddvros exravTadwoels C, 
4 ovx after dpyupwudrwy deleted by Cobet. 
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Orestes*: ‘A silver platter containing a stale sheat- 
fish.” In the play entitled Lentil-Soup ® he also says: 
“Why! At his meals he has a silver vinegar-cruet, 
with figures of serpents in high relief—the kind which 
Thibron, son of Tantalus, also acquired once on a 
time, a man who was softly out-talented of his 
talents..° Again, Theopompus of Chios in _ his 
Counsels to Alexander@ discusses his fellow-citizen 
'Theocritus and says: ‘ He also drinks from vessels 
of silver and gold and makes use of other similar 
utensils at the table—he, of all men, who earlier in 
life not only never had any silver-ware from which 
to drink, but he had no bronze ware either, only 
earthenware, and that, too, sometimes chipped.’ 
And Diphilus in The Painter *: ‘ A choice luncheon 
came dancing on,’ composed of everything novel or 
much desired. There were all kinds of shell-fish, 
a cohort of oysters was drawn up alongside, a heap 
of broiled meats rushed at us from the pan, and spiced 
drinks to wash them down, in silver mazers.’ 
Philemon in The Doctor 9: ‘ And a knapsack full of 
silverware.’ Menander in The Self-Tormentor” :‘ A 
bath, serving- maids, ... silverware.’ Also in 

@ Kaibel 195. > Kaibel 196. 

© Or, adopting the reading in C: “‘a soft man was out- 
tantalized of his talents.” Thibron murdered Harpalus and 
took his property, but was afterwards killed himself. See 
Arrian in Phot. Bibl. 70 a 10. There is also an allusion to 
the proverb ra Tavrddov rddavra ravradifera, ‘‘ Tantalus’s 
talents grow tantalizingly.” 


4 F.H.G. i. 325. ¢ Kock ii. 555. 
t Of. Athen. 231 d, and 300 ¢ éreiwérde, “* came sailing 
in after.” 9 Kock ii. 487. 


* Kock iii. 42; Menander’s first play, translated by 
Terence. 


5 érarre Kock: érfjye A. 6 yv\év Casaubon: yuAvay A. 
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aAAa Tapyupwmpara 
Kw ae Bovddpevos. 

b Avaias 5° év T® mept Tod xpvaod Tpurrosos, ei 
ynovos 5 Adyos: ¥ dpyupdyard TE 1) xpvowpara, 
ett va Siddvar.”’ of 3 eMnvilovres A€yew ety 
paow dpyvpoby KOopOV Kal xpvaobv KOo[OV.” 

ocabra etOvTOS Too AlpuAvavod 6 Ilovrvavos 
edn: * ‘ omdvios yap ovTws my TO smahauov Tapa Tots 
“EAyow 6 pev xpvaos Kal mavu, 0 be apyupos 
ddtyos av 6 év Tots perdMors. dud Kal Didurmov 
TOV TOO peydAov Baowddéws "AdeEadvdpou TaATépa. 
pnow Aofpis 6 Zdpuos pudhiov Xpuody KEKTN- 

c pevov del Toor" exew KeljLevov O70 To mpooxepd- 
Aawov. Kal tiv “Atpéws de Xpvo7y Gpva, wept nv 
yeyovacw HAtov te éxdAelxpers Kat Bacwréwv peta- 
Bohat eT TE THS Tpaywdtas 7 ToAA), piadrnv 
dpyupav pnau veyovevat ‘Hpddwpos 6 ‘HpakAeu- 
TNS €xovoav ev peow dpva. xpvoqv. ’AvaEyevys 
o 6 Aapipaxnvos ev tats “TpusTaus emruypapopevats 
toroptats Tov "Epupvdns Oppov SvaBonrov yeveobau 
dua TO omdviov elvaw TOTE TO" Xpuotov Tapa Tots 
“EAAnot: Kai yap apyvpodv mornpiov jv ideiv ToTE 
mapddofov. pera, be THY Aedpar b70 Dwxéwv 
Kar. Any mavTa TH Tovabra Saipidevav etAndev. 

dex mornpiwy sé xahdv €mwvov of adddpa do0- 
kobvtes TAouTEv Kal Tas OjKkas ToOUTWY Wvdopalov 


1 +6 added by Wilamowitz. 


* Kock iii. 186 ; Hymnis is the name of an hetaera. 

u Frag. 56 Thalheim ; the point in the criticism is that 
apyupepara and xpyvcwuara suggest only plated ware. 

¢ Beginning at 228 d. 

@ F.H.G. ii. 470; of. Athen. 155 c. 
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Hymnis*: ‘But I have come for the purpose of 
getting the silverware.’ Lysias, in the speech On 
the Golden Tripod, if it be genuine: ‘ There remained 
silver ware and gold ware to be given up.’ But 
those who insist on pure Greek assert that he ought 
to have said‘ silver ornament’ and ‘ gold ornament.’ ”’ 

After Aemilianus had concluded these many 
remarks,° Pontianus said: “‘As a matter of fact, gold 
was really very scarce in Greece in ancient times, 
and the silver to be found in the mines was not 
considerable. Duris of Samos, therefore, says? that 
Philip, the father of King Alexander the Great, 
always kept the small gold saucer which he owned 
lying under his pillow. Indeed, the golden ewe-lamb 
of Atreus, which caused eclipses of the sun, the down- 
fall of monarchs, and what is more, provided most of 
the themes of tragedy,’ is said by Herodorus of 
Heracleia ‘ to have been a silver saucer which had a 
golden lamb in the centre. Anaximenes of Lamp- 
sacus, in the work entitled First Inquiries? says that 
the necklace of Eriphyle became famous merely 
because gold was at that time rare among the Greeks ; 
indeed, it was even unusual to see a silver drinking- 
cup in those days. But after the seizure of Delphi 
by the Phocians,’ all such things as that took on 
abundance. Even those who were reputed to be 
very rich used to drink from bronze cups, and they 


¢ The story of the quarrel over this lamb between the 
brothers Atreus and Thyestes, the cannibal ‘‘ Thyestean 
meal’? at which the sun in horror moved out of its orbit 
(Eurip. Zph. Taur. 192 ff.), is too well known to require re- 
petition. Cf. Athen. 242 f, Pausanias ii. 18. 
t PHLG. ii. 41. 9 Frag. 1 Miiller. 
% At the outbreak of the ‘‘ Sacred War,’’ 355 3.c. The 
names of the leaders, called rijpavvo below, are given at 232 e. 
4] 
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> Me 
xarKkoOnkas. “Hpddordés té dyou tods Atyurtiwv 
iepeis xaAKots mornplois mivew, Tots Te Bacwedow 
av’t@v Ovovot mote Kowh ody edpeOjvar maou" 
~ ~ ~ / 
Sobjvar diddas apyupas: Vapprjriyov yotv vew- 
~ ~ / 
Tepov ovta Tav GdAwy Bacwéwv xadkh diddy 
ometoat THY GAAwy apyupats omevddvTwv. avdAn- 
bévros 8° obv® rob [vOiKod iepod bo THv Dwxikav 
/ > , \ a eo e /, 
Tupavvwy éeméAapye mapa Tots “EAAnow o xpuoos, 
eloexwpace d€ Kal 6 dpyupos. vortepov de Tov 
, > / 5 A > ~ >A, , 6 
peylotov ’AXeEavdpou tovs ex tis "Acias Onaav- 
A > / a” > , e \ Il / tS) 
povs aveAopévov dvtws averetAev 6 Kata Ilwédapov 
> \ ~ \ A > aA \ > 
evpvoberis mAobros. Kal ta ev AcAdots dé ava- 
Onuara Ta apyupa Kal Ta ypvod bro mpwrov Tvyou 
tod Avddv Baoitéws averébyn: Kai mpo THs TovTOU 
? 2 ” ear > G , 
Baowretas avapyupos, ett dé axpvaos Hv 6 Ivbtos, 
¢ / /, Pek / \ / 
ws Dawias té dnow 6 *Epéowos Kat Medzropzros 
ev TH TecoapaKooTh T&v DitrmiKGv. ioropovdor 
yap obtor KoopyOAvar 7d IlvOcKdv tepov bo Te 
tod [vyou Kal tod pera Todtrov Kpoiaov, pe’ ots 
¢€ / / Wah py ~ nn ~ 
b76 te T'€Awvos kat ‘lépwvos tOv LikeAwta@v, Tod 
\ iy ~ 
pev Tpirroda Kat Niknv ypvood memounpeva ava- 
> = ~ 
Gevros Kal’ ods xpdvovs Hép&ns emeotpateve TH 
/ A 
*EAAd81, Tob 8 ‘Iépwvos Ta Guowa. dA€yer 8” ot TWs 
¢€ / 
6 Medmopumos: “ Hv yap TO Tmadavov Td tepov KEKo- 
, r A > a) 2 ? > 5 a > A 
opnuevov xadxots avabrjuacw, odk avdpiaow aAAa 
/ \ , fot 
ReBnow Kal tpioot xaAKobd memommpévois. Aaxe- 
/ = aA 
Saydvior ody xpvadaar Bovrdpevor TO mpdawrrov 
1 rao Kaibel: gna A. 


2 § obv Kaibel: of C: 6¢ Eustath. 868. 52: yoov A. 
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called the receptacles for these ‘ bronze-boxes.’ And 
so Herodotus ¢ says that the priests of the Egyptians 
drank from bronze cups, and that once, when their 
kings were offering sacrifice ® together, not enough 
silver cups to be given to all could be found ; at any 
rate, Psammetichus, being younger than all the other 
kings, poured his libation from a bronze cup. Be 
that as it may, when the Pythian shrine was looted 
by the Phocian usurpers, gold flamed up everywhere 
among the Greeks, and silver also came romping in. 
Later, when the all-highest Alexander brought away 
for his own uses the treasures of Asia, the sun of 
“wealth, with far-flung might,’ as Pindar ® has it, 
verily rose. Now the votive offerings, also, of silver 
and of gold at Delphi, had been dedicated in the first 
instance by Gyges, who was king of Lydia; and 
before his reign, the god at Delphi had no silver, 
much less gold, as Phaenias of Eresus?@ tells us, and 
Theopompus in the fortieth book of his History of 
Philip. Yor thtse authorities record that the Pythian 
shrine was adorned by Gyges and his successor 
Croesus, and after them by Gelon and Hieron, the 
Sicilian Greeks. The former dedicated a tripod and 
a Victory made of gold about the time when Xerxes 
was making his invasion of Greece, the latter dedi- 
cated similar offerings. The words of Theopompus 
are as follows: ‘ For in ancient times the sacred 
precinct was adorned with bronze offerings which were 
not statues, but cauldrons and tripods made of bronze. 
Now the Lacedaemonians, desiring to gild the face 


@ ij, 151, which should be compared for discrepancies. 

> Really a libation; hence the use of the word ¢:dda, 
saucer-shaped cups. Psammetichus used his helmet. 

¢ Pyth. v. 1. @ F.H.G. ii. 297. ¢ Ibid. i. 314. 
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232 rod ev "ApvxKdAats “ArroAwvos Kal ovx evploKovTes 
ev Th ‘EM dbe xXpvatov mrepipavres eis Geob emp 
Ttwv Tov Gedv map ob xpvatov _Tplawro. 6 8 
avtots aveivev trapa Kpoicov tod Avdod _TOpev- 
Oévras evetobau.! Kal ov Topevbevres mapa Kpot- 
gov wvijTaVvTo. ‘Tepe 8’ 6 Lupaxdavos Bovddpevos 

b avabetvar TO be Tov Tpimroda Kal THY Nixyny e& 
améplov ypucod emt moXdv xpovov dmopa@v Xpuatou 

UoTEpov _emeupe TOUS dvalyricovras eis THY ‘EA- 

Adéa., oirwes pods ToT’ ets Kopw Gov apucoprevor 

Kal etixvedoarres ebpov Tap "Apxirehev TO 

Kopw6iw, ds Tod xpdvw cvvwvotpevos Kata. 

puKpov Onoavpods elyev ovK dAlyous. amédoTo 

yobv tots mapa Tod ‘Iepwvos daov® 7BovAovTo Kat 
peTa Tadta mAnpwoas Kal tiv éavTod xelpa dcov 

HOvVaTO ywphoa emédwKev adtois. av’ dv 

‘Te, Aotov aitov Kal adAXra todd Spa Eemepupev 
pwv tAotov aito a S@pa errew 

éx LikeAlas.”” ioropel ta adra kal Dawias*® ev TH 

Tept Tav ev LikeXla TUpavvwr, ws yadAKOv ovtwv 

Tov Tadudy davabnudtwv Kal TpiTddwv Kal 

AcByTwv Kal eyyeipidiwy, dv éd’ Eevds Kal em- 

yeypadbar dyotv: 

Odnoat pe’ eredv yap ev *IXiov edpe mupyep 
Wy ore KaANKou@ papvdel? apg’ “Edevy: 

Kat pw *Avrnvopidns eddpet Kpetwy “EAucdwv: 
viv 5€ we Anrotdouv Oetov exer Samedov. 


> 


c 


d emi de Tpimosos, és Hv els TOV emt Ilatpoxrw 
abAwv TeOevtwr: 


xaAxeds eius tpimous, Hubot 8 dvdkeypar dyad- 


pa. 
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of the Apollo of Amyclae, but not finding any gold 
in Greece, sent to the oracle of the god and asked the 
god from whom they should purchase gold. And 
he returned answer to them that they should go and 
buy it from Croesus the Lydian. And so they went 
and bought it from Croesus. As for Hieron of 
Syracuse, he desired to dedicate to the god the tripod 
and the Victory of refined gold; for a long time he 
was puzzled to know where to get it, and finally sent 
messengers to search for it in Greece, who at last 
came to Corinth, and on investigation found it in the 
house of the Corinthian Architeles. He had been 
buying up small amounts for a long time, and had 
a large store. Well, he sold to Hieron’s agents all 
that they wanted, and then, filling his hand with 
as much as it could hold, he added that as a 
present to them. In return for this Hieron sent 
from Sicily~a shipload of grain and many other 
gifts.’ Phaenias records the same facts in his work 
on The Tyrants of Sicily,* that the ancient votive 
offerings were of bronze, whether tripods, or 
cauldrons, or daggers; and on one of these, he 
says, is this inscription: ‘Behold me; for verily 
I was in Ilium’s broad tower, what -time we fought 
for Helen with the beautiful tresses ; and Antenor’s 
son, lordly Helicaon, carried me. But to-day the 
sacred soil of Leto’s son holds me in its keeping.’ 
On the tripod, which was one of the prizes offered 
at the games in honour of Patroclus, was inscribed : 
‘ A bronze tripod am I, dedicated as an offering at 


® F.H.G. ii. 297. 


1 After dveicdac AB (but not C) have map’ éxelvov. 
2 gcov Casaubon: dv AC. 3 gdavias A, as usual. 
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Kal p> emt IlatpdKAw OfjKev mddas dKds *“AxtA- 
devs" 
Tvdetdns, &° avebnke Bony dyabos Avopndns, 


viKnoas inmovot Tapa trAaToV fangs Pas ny 


"Egopos d€ 7) Anpodrros 6 vidos avrod ev TH 
e TpiaKoor# Tay toropucay mepl Too év AeAdois 
tepod déeywv dnoiv: * "Ovepapxos d€ Kai DavAdos* 
Kal Ddrarxos od jLovov dara ta Tov Geod j eFexop- 
cav, adda TO TeAevratov at yuvatkes abt@v Tov TE 
ths "EpuddAns Kdopov €daBov, dv ’AAKpaliwy eis 
AcAdgods avébnke Keevoavtos Tod Oeob, Kal Tov Tis 
‘Edevns oppov MevedAdov dvabevros. ExaTepw yap 
6 Beds € EXPNTEV, ’"AAkpalwve pev muvOavopevw THs 
av THs pavias amadd\ayein: 


TYwev pe aireis d@pov paviay dmomadaan: 
Kal od dépeuw TysTev epol yépas; @ more pate 
"Audidpaov éxpuys bro yhv abroto. odv immois: 


MeveAdw Sé 7s av tov ’AdéEavdpov Timwpycaito- 
may Xpuoov dépe Koopov éXdw azo ofjs dAdxovo 
Setpijs, Ov more Kumpis edwy’ ‘Edevn péya xappa" 
ws aor “Ad€~avdpos tiow exbiarnv amodwcet. 


233 ouveBn d€ tais yuvargiy Epw éumeceiv mept Too 
KOGMOU ToUTOU moTépa mOTEpPOV Anwperar. Kal d1a.- 
KAnpovpevey 7  mev oKvO pwr) ovoa Kara TOV Biov 
Kal oemvornTos m™Anpns TOV "Epupddns 6. oppor, H de 
dpa diadépovoa Kat udyAos ovca tov THs ‘EXevyns 


1 gatos ABC. 


f 


* Ancient and poetic name of Delphi. 
> See 177 c, note ¢ (Vol. II. p. 328). 
¢ See 41 b. 4 V.H.G. i. 275. 
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Pytho,* and Achilles, swift of foot, staked me in 
honour of Patroclus. And Tydeus’s son, Diomedes 
good at the cry, made offering of me after his victory 
with racehorses beside the broad Hellespont.’ ¢ 

“ Ephorus (or his son Demophilus), speaking of the 
shrine at Delphi in the thirtieth book of his Histories,4 
says : “ Not only did Onomarchus, Phajllus, and Pha- 
laecus convey away all the possessions of the god, 
but to cap all this, their wives took the jewelry of 
Eriphyle, which Alemeon had dedicated in Delphi 
at the god’s command, and also the necklace of Helen, 
which Menelaus had dedicated. For the god had 
given an oracle to both ; to Alemeon, when he asked 
how he might be relieved of his madness, he had said : 
«A precious boon thou askest of me, surcease from 
madness. Do thou also bring unto me a precious 
offering, wherewith thy mother once caused Amphia- 
raus to be hidden beneath the earth, horses and all.’’ @ 
To Menelaus, who asked how he might punish 
Alexander’: ‘“ Bring the jewels, all of gold, which 
thou takest from thy wife’s neck, and which Cypris 
once gave to Helen to be a great joy. Thus shall 
Alexander pay unto thee retribution most hateful.” 
Now it happened that the women fell to quarrelling 
over this jewelry, to see which of them should have 
which. And when lots were drawn for the division, 
one woman, of austere and morose mode of life, and 
full of solemnity, won Eriphyle’s necklace, while the 
other, who was exceedingly beautiful as well as 


¢ Eriphyle was bribed by the necklace to reveal the hiding- 
place of her husband Amphiaraus, who did not wish to join 
the expedition against Thebes. Driving away after the defeat 
and death of his friends, he and his chariot were swallowed 
up in the earth at Oropus. Cf. 222 b, note 6. 

f Paris. 
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” nd ‘\ A A > a] a / ‘ 
éNaxe.’ Kal atrn pev epacbeica veavioxov Twos 
~ \ / 
’Harerpdstov ovveSedjunoev, 7) 5é TH avdpt Gavarov 
éBovrevoev.”’ 
A ~ € / 
TlAdrwy d€ 6 Oeios Kai AvKoipyos 6 Adkwv 
9Q> ” > } ~ a iat A / ” 
00d elwy evemidnucty Tals tdtars moAuTElats ovTE 
~ ~ > > A A A 
Ttav GAAwY ToAvTEADY oddév, GAN’ ode TOY apyupoV 
~ ‘\ / 
ovde TOV xpvaorv, TOV peTadAcvopevwv TOV aidnpov 
~ ~ > Li 
Kal Tov xyaAKov apkeiv vouilovtes, exetva 8° ex- 
BadXovres ws Avpawdpeva Tas Byvawvovcas THV 
~ ~ / 
moAewv. Livwv d€ 6 ano THs oToGs mdavTAa Ta 
A ~ A ~ ~ 
dAra mv Tob vopipws adtots Kat KadAds xphabau 
vopicas adiddopa THv pev alpeow*® atdtadv Kat 
~ ~ ~ A 
puynv amemuov. tHv xphow d€ t&v ATaV Kat 
TEpiTTav® mponyoupevws* tovetcba. mpootdccwyr, 
~ A / 
oT7ws ade Kal abatpaotrov mpos TaAAa THY did- 
~ a~ ¢ 
feaw ths wvyfs €xovtes of dvOpwrot doa pyre 
KaAd €oTe HATE aloxpa Tots pev KaTa Pvow wes emi 
TOAD yphvTat, Tav 5° evavtTiwv pydév dAws dedor- 
Kotes Adyw Kat py PdBw TovTwY améxwvTat. 
b) \ A *% , 9 Ig > ~ / ~ 
ovdev yap 7 pvos eKBEBANKEev ex TOO Kdopov TOV 
> > U ~ 
elpnevwv, add’ ezroinoev Uroyetous adtav dr¢Bas 
1 axe Wilamowitz: elAngde C (omitted in A). 
2 aipecww Schweighiiuser: dpyhv A. 
5 Schweighiuser (followed by the revised Liddell and 


Scott) read drepirrwy, synonymous with \irév. 
4 rponyounevws Casaubon: mponyopeunévws A. 


2 This story is one of the earliest dealing with the folklore 
of lucky and unlucky jewels. 

> Laws 742 a; a certain amount of gold and silver is to 
be kept in reserve by the magistrates for foreign trade, etc. 

¢ Cf. Xen. Resp. Laced. 7. 6. 

4 A technical term applied by the Stoics to things neither 
good nor bad per se. Cf. Cicero, De fin. iii. 16. 

* Or, following Schweighauser’s reading (see critical note), 
“make use of plain and simple things.’’ But the wise man 
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dissolute, won Helen’s. The latter fell in love with 
a young man from Epeirus and eloped with him, but 
the other got up a plot to kill her husband.’ ¢ 

“The divine Plato’ and Lycurgus*¢ the Spartan 
not only would not allow anything whatsoever of a 
luxurious nature to be imported into their states, 
but they prohibited even silver and gold as well; 
they believed that of the materials obtained from 
mines, iron and copper were sufficient, and excluded 
the other metals as tending to injure States which had 
even vigorous constitutions. But the Stoic Zeno, 
while he made an exception of the legitimate and 
honourable use of money, nevertheless placed it in 
all other respects in the category of the ‘ indifferent,’ ¢ 
and discouraged both the pursuit and the avoidance 
of it, ordaining that one should make use of simplicity 
or superfluity © in a purposeful manner. Zeno’s 
intention in this was that men should maintain an 
attitude of the soul which evinces neither fear nor 
wonder f toward things which are neither honourable 
nor dishonourable (per se), and so may adapt them- 
selves in general to the things which are ‘ according 
to nature ’ 9 ; on the other hand, having no fear what- 
ever of anything, men should abstain from what is 
opposed to nature through reason, and not through 
fear. For nature has not excluded from men’s 
environment any of the things aforesaid,’ but has 


adapts himself to both conditions, simplicity or superfluity, 
in realizing his mission ; xat often has a disjunctive force. 

* The principle of nil admirari, seen in Aristotle’s weyaXd- 
yuxos (magnanimus, Eth. Nic. 1125 a 2) and in the North 
American Indian. 

9 Cicero’s secundum naturam, a cant phrase of philosophy 
after Plato. 

h The “ indifferent ” things, such as wealth. 
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mohbrrovov Kat xaAderny éxovoas epyacliay, omws 
of mept Tatra omovddlovres ddurcbpevor pretinat 
THY KT How, Kal ovx of peraddevortes pLovot ara 
Kal ol Ta petadMAevbevra auvayetpovTes piuptots 
poxGors Onpedwou Ti mepiBhenrov Tabrny mrody- 
KTnolav. Setyparos | bev ovv xapw gorw obrep 
emumoAaov avr av eort TO yevos, et vi ev Tats 
eoxatiais THs olKoupevns Kal mora TO TUXOVTE 
unypata xpvaod Katapepel Kal Taira yuvaikes 
Kal-avopes acbeveis Ta oapara ovv Tats dpupuous 
drrowbr}xovres duotaar Kal mAvvavTes ayovow emt 
THY xXwrnVv, Ws Tapa. Tots "Edounrious* dnow o 
eyos Tooe5avios Kat dAdows Trot TOV Kedrav. 
kat Ta Te mdAae pev ‘Purrata kadovpeva dpn, «tO? 
vatepov "OABia mpocayopevbevta, viv dé “AAma 
(€ore be Tijs Tadatias) adroudtws vAns eumpnobet- 
ons apytpy dueppvyn. TO pevTo ye TOAD TovTOV 
BaGeiats Kat KakoTrabéow® petadAclais edpioKke- 
Tat Kata Tov WadAnpéea Anpajrprov edmiLovans 
Tis | meovegtas avdgew ek TOV pvydv Tis vis 
avrov tov [Aovrwva. Xaprevreldpievos yoov enow 
GT bios ToMAdices Karavadcdoavres TO pavepa Tay 
adrnrwy é eveka & pev euedAAov odK ehaBov, as eixov 
ameBadov worep aiviyjaros TpoTrov druxobvres. _ 
Aaxedaysdviot 8 bd TOV COdv KwArvdpevor cic- 


1 xdpw or odmep Schweighauser : xdpw éreimep A. Casau- 
bon assumed a gap between xdpw and émelrep. 
2 "Edounrlows Schweighiuser: émounrlos A. 
8 kaxoradécr Cobet: xaxordbos A. 


SERSEAG. ii 20 Se 
> This notion is said to be held by the inhabitants of the 
Pyrenees to-day. 
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created underground veins of them, involving 
laborious and difficult toil, in order that persons who 
are eager for them may go after their acquisition in 
pain, and that not merely those who work in mines, 
but also those who amass the metals when mined, 
may pursue with infinite trouble this great wealth 
so universally admired. By way of providing a 
sample, to be sure, there are places where these kinds 
of metal are found on the surface, since, in remote 
corners of the world, ordinary brooks carry down 
grains of gold which women or men of feeble body 
extract by rubbing and sifting with the sand, and 
after washing it they carry it to the melting-pot. 
This is the custom among the Helvetians, as my 
fellow-countryman Poseidonius* says, and among 
some other Celts. Again, the mountains which used 
to be called Rhipaean, then later named Olbian, and 
to-day Alps, which are in Celtic land, oozed silver? 
whenever a forest fire broke out spontaneously. 
Nevertheless, by far the greatest quantity of this 
metal is found ‘ by delvings deep and painful,’ to 
quote Demetriusof Phalerum,,” ‘since avarice hopes to 
drag out of earth’s recesses Pluto? himself.’ By way 
of jest, indeed, he declares that men often lavish 
what they plainly have for the sake of what is un- 
certain; they fail to get what they expected, but 
let fall what they had, meeting with misfortune in 
a kind of conundrum.? Although the Lacedae- 
monians, as Poseidonius also records, were forbidden 


¢ See Strabo iii. 147. 
@ Here identified, as often in late Greek, with Plutus. 
¢ See Homeri vita Herodotea 35 ; the conundrum is, dco’ 
Zdouev Aimduerba, & 5’ odx Eomev Pepipecba, ‘‘ what we caught 
we left behind, what we failed to catch we brought with us,”’ 
of a louse. 
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f hépew eis TH Undpryy, Ws 0 adres toropet Tloce- 
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dpyupov totopodaw dvareb ivan, Snpocia de eis 
Thy moAw Avoavdpov eloayayovra TroM Gv KaK@v 

234 airtov yevéobar. Lvdummov yobv tov Lupaxoaious 
eAevdepwoavra dmoBavetv dmroKapTepycavTa Adyos, 
katayvwoblévta bo TOV efdpwv ws voodiadpevov 
ex Tod Avoar8peiou Xpn-ATOS. Tob Oé ava- 
THepevov 0d Kal ovyXwpoupevou O7poU Kabamep 
KOopNpaTos Kal KTTPLATOS od padiov Hv Tov Ovnrov 
dAlywpov yevéobar. tv S€ LVadatdv ot Lkop- 
dicta’ Kadovpevor xpvoov prev ovK eiadyovow eis 
Thy adTdv xwpav, AnCopevor 5é THv aAdotpiav Kal 

b dduxotvres Tov dpyupov® od mapadeimovot. TO d° 
eOvos adt&y é€ott pev Acibavov Tav peta Bpévvov 
oTparevoapevwy emi TO AcAgurov pavretov Ta- 
Aarav, Baavarros® d€ Tis Hyeuav adrovs Su@uoev 
emt Tovs mrepl Tov "lotpov témovs ad’ od* Kal TI 
o8ov bu’ js evoornoay Badavarriav Kadodar Kal 
TOUS dmroydvous Tovs é€keivou Babavarrous & ETL Kal 
vov Tpooayopevovow. ddwousKace d€ odTou TOV 
Xpvoov Kal odK eiapépovow els Tas marpidsas, bv 
ov mod, kal dewd, errafov: apytpw dé xp@vrae 
kal TovTov ydpw moda Kal Sewa rocodow. 


1 SKopdlora Strabo 296: kopdiorai AC, 
2 roy &pyupoy added by Wilamowitz. 
3 BadnyaBa* dbavdrios A: dijyaBa ad0avdrios B. 
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by custom from importing into Sparta or acquiring 
either silver or gold, they none the less acquired it, 
but they deposited it for safe keeping with their 
neighbours the Arcadians. They then proceeded 
to make enemies of them where once they were 
friends, in order that through this enmity their dis- 
obedience might pass without investigation. It is 


_ recorded, to be sure, that the gold and silver which 


: 


had previously been in Lacedaemon was dedicated 
to the Apollo of Delphi, but Lysander brought it into 
the city for public use, and so became the author of 
many evils. There is a story, at any rate, that 
Gylippus, the liberator of Syracuse,* starved himself 
to death because he had been convicted by the 
Ephors of having embezzled some of the funds 
brought in by Lysander. It was not easy for a mere 
mortal to regard as of small value the gold which 
had been dedicated to the god and bestowed as an 
ornament and possession of the people. Among the 
Celts, the tribe called Scordistae, though they refrain 
from importing gold into their own country, neverthe- 
less do not pass silver by when they pillage and 
outrage other people’s lands. This tribe is a remnant 
of the Celts who attacked the Delphic oracle under 
Brennus, but a leader named Bathanattus removed 
them to the regions round the Danube ; from him 
also the road by which they retreated is called 
Bathanattia, and they call his descendants Bathanatti 
to this very day. They also eschew gold and do not 


: bring it into their native towns, because through it 


they had undergone many terrible trials ; but they 
use silver, and for its sake commit many terrible acts. 


@ By the defeat of the Athenian expedition, 413 3.c. 


4 of Schweighduser: #s AC, 
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SveréAovuv.” 

Tooatra Kat Tob lovriavod «imdvtos—ediro- 
TYyuoavTo yap of modXoi tas Tob OdAmavod 
dmohjcacbau mpordacets: @v Tas Urrodeuropevas 
SveAdpuevoe Oo pev TlAovrapxos epn: “to d€ Tod 
Tapactrou ovoma mada pev av oceuvoy Kal 

diepov. Iodguwy yotv (6 «tre ee H LeKvedvios 
eit’ "A@nvaios dvoualopevos xaiper, ws 6 Mowedryns 
“HpakAetdns A€yer KatapiOjovpevos adrov Kal am’ 
aAAwv mohewv" emreKaAetro be Kal betes ds 
“Hpoducos 6 Kparirevos etpnxe) ypdijas mepl 
mapactrwy dnow ovTws: 78 Too Tapactrov 
évopa vov bev dSokov € €oTt, _ Tapa dé Tots dpxaiors 
edplokopev TOV mapdoiTov tepov TL xpAve kal TO 
avvOoivw Trapdp.o.ov. év vvoodpye.® pev ody ev 

e To "Hpasdetep oTnAn Tis e€oTrw ev 4 yjdiopa pev 
AAkuBiddou, Ypappareds de Lregavos Oovku- 
di8ou,* Aeyerau o év avT@ mepl Tijs mpoonyopias 
ovtws: “Ta Se emysnvia Ouérw 6 icpevs peta TOV 


1 7 el Kaibel: cal ei A: 9 C. 
2 rair’ iv Schweighiuser: ravrny A, rodr’ fv C. 
5 of after Kuvocdpye deleted by Musurus, 
* The deme name has dropped out. 


* Here ends the citation from Poseidonius, begun at 233 f. 
> Begun at 231 b. 
¢ Frag. 78 Preller. See Athen. 171 e, note f. 
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And yet surely they ought not to have banished that 
class of metal so sacrilegiously stolen, but rather 
the impiety which had committed the sacrilege. 
For if they had not brought silver into their country 
any more than gold, then they would sin with respect 
to bronze and iron ; or, again, if even these were not 
found among them, then they would be continually 
exercising their craze for war in order to steal food 
_ and drink and other necessities.” ¢ 

Here Pontianus finished his many remarks. Most 
of the party eagerly aspired to solve Ulpian’s prob- 
lems, and among those who interpreted the problems 
still remaining Plutarch said : “‘ The name of parasite 
was in old times dignified and sacred. Take, for 
example, what Polemon writes* about parasites 
(I know not whether he likes to be called the Samian, 
or the Sicyonian, or the Athenian, names for him 
which Heracleides of Mopsuestia enumerates, adding 
others derived from other cities ; he used also to bear 
the soubriquet of ‘ tablet-picker,’4 according to 
Herodicus, the disciple of Crates): ‘ Parasite is 
nowadays a disreputable term, but among the 
ancients we find it used of something sacred, equi- 
valent to companion at a sacred feast. In the 
temple of Heracles in Cynosarges there is a tablet 
on which is a decree proposed by Alcibiades, the 
clerk being Stephanus, son of Thucydides.¢ With 
regard to the use of the term the words to be found 
on it are as follows: ‘ The priest shall sacrifice the 
monthly offerings in company with the parasites./ 


@ From his antiquarian interest in inscriptions on stelae 
and elsewhere. * See critical note. 
t i.¢., men especially invited to participate in the priestly 
rite. 
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~ / ” \ a 
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1 orwy Meier: éva ray A. 

* ra added by Casaubon. 

§ IladAqvidos ‘in the temple (of Athena) at Pallene,” 
Preller. 4 Acpidys Meier: dé dudjjs A. 

5 ’Erlduxos . . . -orpdrov Heringa: émi \vKoorpdrou A. 


S Aiea Coraes, Preller read driuov “despised”; ef. 
934 d. 


* Sons (like Themistocles) of a foreign mother by an 
Athenian father, for whom the gymnasium called Cynosarges 
was specially reserved. 
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These parasites shall be drawn from men of mixed 
descent * and their children, according to ancestral 
custom. And whosoever shall decline to serve as a 
parasite shall be cited before the court on precisely 
this charge.’’ Again, on the tablets® which relate 
to the members of the Delian sacred mission, it is 
written: “ Also the two heralds from the house of 
Heralds * connected with the Mysteries. These 
shall serve as parasites for a year in the precinct of 
Apollo.” And at Pallene there is inscribed on the 
votive offerings: “ Dedicated by the magistrates and 
parasites who were awarded a gold crown in the 
archonship of Pythodorus.4 In the year of the 
priestess Diphilé the parasites were Epilycus, son 
of . . .-stratus of Gargettus, Pericles, son of Peri- 
cleitus of Pitthis, Charinus, son of Demochares of 
Gargettus.”” Again in the laws of the king ® it is 
written: ‘ The parasites of Acharnae shall sacrifice 
to Apollo.’”’’ Clearchus of Soli, who was one of 
Aristotle’s disciples, records the following in the 
first book of his Lives‘: ‘ Further: whereas to-day 
a parasite is one who is only too ready,’ in those days 
he was one especially enrolled to have subsistence 
with others. In their old laws, at any rate, most 
states still include even to-day parasites among their 
most honoured officials.’ And Cleidemus, in his 
History of Attica,” says : ‘ Parasites also were chosen 


> The x’pBes were very old pyramidal tablets. 

¢ A priestly house at Athens associated with the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

4 432-431 B.C. 

¢ The second archon at Athens, who had charge of all 
matters pertaining to the state religion. 

? F.G.H. ii. 303. 9 See critical note. 

b F.H.G. i. 361. 
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. Béopuov & év addnvidos, ‘‘an ordinance in the temple at 
Pallene,” Wilamowitz. An historian Themison is not other- 
wise known. Cf. above, 234 f. 

2 kal rovs dpxovras added by R. Schoell. 

2 mpooarpavrau Wilamowitz: Tpoarpavrat A. 
4 werdxetrac Wilamowitz: bev ketrac A. 


5 Salvvodal re mpodicavras TH APnvala, ‘after a preliminary 
offering to Athena, shall feast,”” Wilamowitz. 


° F.H.G. iv. 511. But see critical note. 


> Cf. 234 f and note e. 
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to honour Heracles.’ So Themison in his Portico of 
Pallene @ : ‘ It shall be administered by the king for 
the time being in office, the magistrates and the 
parasites chosen in addition from the demes, as also 
by the elders and the women still living with their 
first husbands.’* You can, my noble Ulpian, now 
ask again, in the light of this quotation, who are ‘ the 
women still living with their first husbands’? 
However, since we are talking about parasites, there 
is also an inscription on a tablet in the Anaceium @: 
‘ Of the two oxen which are specially selected as the 
leaders, one-third * shall go to the expenses of the 
festival ; as for the other two-thirds, one part shall 
go to the priest, the other to the parasites.’ Crates, 
in the second book of his Attic Dialect, says: ‘ And 
the word parasite has in our times shifted its meaning 
to apply to a disreputable thing, but in earlier times 
parasite was the name given to those who were 
chosen to select the sacred grain,‘ and there was a 
special repository for their use. Wherefore, in the 
king’s code the following also stands written: “ He 
who is king shall see that the magistrates are ap- 
pointed and that the parasites are chosen from the 
d&émes according to the statutes. And the parasites 
are to select, each from his own share in the king’s 
office, eight quarts 2 of barley, and those Athenians 
who are in the sacred precinct are to be feasted 


¢ j.e., married only once, their husbands being still alive. 
Similar restrictions were common in ritual; cf. mais dudi- 
Garis, a boy both of whose parents were still living, who 
served at weddings. 4% Temple of the Anaces, or Dioscuri. 

® j.¢., of the meat when the oxen were slaughtered. 

+ To be used at a festival. 

9 A éxrevs, Lat. sextarius, was one-sixth of a pédiuvos, 
which was about one and one-half bushels. 
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1 rod dpyxelov after vew deleted by Kaibel. 

a lepav Preller: lepéwy A. 

3 85’ after d\)os goletad by Meineke. 

4 Bergk: éorny’ A. 5 Schweighauser: 85¢ A. 

§ Anonymous reviewer of Schweighauser’s edition: ja 
dewas A. 7 Kar 70 viv yd Onv Kaibel: xasrolvuy yadnv A. 
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therewith according to ancestral custom. And the 
parasites of Acharnae are to bring their eight quarts 
in honour of Apollo to the repositories after the 
barley has been selected.” That there was also a 
repository for them is proved by what is written in 
the same code: “ For the repair of the temple, the 
magazine of the parasites, and the sacred house, 
_ payment shall be made at whatsoever price the 

repairers of sacred places shall fix in the contract.” 
From this it is clear that the repository in which the 
parasites placed the first fruits of the grain was 
called the “ magazine of the parasites.”"” The same 
facts are recorded by Philochorus also in the work 
entitled Tetrapolis,s when he mentions the parasites 
who were drafted for the service of Heracles; also 
by Diodorus of Sinope, comic poet, in his Heiress, 
whose testimony I will cite a little later.’ Aristotle, 
in his Constitution of Methoné,° says: ‘There were 
two parasites for each magistrate, and one for each 
military office ; they received regular contributions 
from certain other persons, and particularly fish from 
the fishermen.’ But as for the modern use of the 
term parasite, Carystius of Pergamum, in his work 
on Dramatic Performances, says that it was first 
invented by Alexis. He forgets, however, that 
Epicharmus, in Hope or Wealth,? introduced the char- 
acter at a drinking-bout with these words: ‘ But 
another came stalking in here at the heels of the 
first—one whom, I can assure you, you will easily, as 


a F.H.G. i. 410; the title refers to a district in Attica 
composed of four towns, Marathon, Oenoe, Probalinthus, 
and Tricorythus. 

> 239 b. ¢ Frag. 551 Rose. 

4 Kaibel 96. 
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1 detovroy Kaibel: det otrov A. 
2 kat Meineke: 6: A. 
8 yaunuavre Tw yaxwiidev Sev A; words divided by Petit : 
NeGvre Dindorf: xovdév Set Grotius. 
* +. added by Grotius. 
5 Meineke, Bergk: karwynxOounv A. 
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things now go, find ever ready to assist at the feast. 
(However poor he may be) this fellow can none the 
less quaff life in a single breath, as he would a cup.’ 
And he makes the parasite himself say these words 
to his questioner: ‘ Dining with him who desires 
me (he needs only to ask me), and alike with him who 
desires me not (and there is no need to ask); at 
dinner there I am a wit, and cause much laughter 
_and praise my host. And if anyone wants to say 
something hostile to him, I revile the upstart and 
so get myself hated. Then after eating heartily and 
drinking heartily I take my leave; but no slave 
carries a lamp ahead for me. I skulk along the 
slippery way and am all alone in the darkness; if 
I meet the watchmen anywhere, the one good thing 
that I can ascribe to the gods is this, that the patrol 
wants no more of me than a flogging. And when 
at last I get home, done to death, I go to sleep with- 
out any bedding, and never heed the first thing so 
long as the neat wine holds and befuddles my senses.’ 

“And Epicharmus’s parasite goes on to recite 
other matters of the same kind. The parasite in 
Diphilus ¢ says : ‘ When a rich man gets up a dinner 
and invites me. I don’t stop to notice the triglyphs 
or the ceiling; nor do I examine the Corinthian 


@ Kock ii. 561. 


8 Zonuos (épquos) Ahrens: épaywos Casaubon: epyos A. 

7 at xa 5 évréxw Musurus: exkadevtuxyw A. 

8 +000’ ofov Ahrens: Touroov A. 

® ofxadts Dindorf: otkad’ els A. 

10 carapbapels Heringa: xaragpdepeis A. 

ll qpar’ Kaibel: mpdr’ 

12 Gs xd w’ Toup: ds kaudv dxparos olvos A: éxwv added by 

Kaibel, oivos deleted by Bergk. ‘ 
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dreves d€ THPa® Tod peayetpov | TOV Kamrvov. 
c Kay pev apodpos pepopevos ets opbov tpéxn, 

yeynba Kal Xalpo | Te’ Kal TTEPUTTOLAL 

dv de mdyvos Kat Aeros, evbews voe 

OTL TOOTS pot TO detmrvov aA’ odd’ ap’ EXEL. 
Tp@Tos 5 “Opnpos, @ as twes hacw, elonyaye Tapda- 
attov, Tov Ilodqv elvar A€ywv didov cidAawaoTHV 
TOO nea TRPOS, 


Hv dé tis ev Tpweoor Ilodis vids ’Hetiwvos, 

d adveis 7 ayalds te: pdAwra 5€ pw Tiev 
"Extwp 

A >] / ¢ C4 a wy / > / 
Orjpov, Emel ot ETaipos env didros «iAaTwacTis. 
\ A > >, , / wv A > ~ 
Tov yap év cidamivn didov eipnkev Tov ev T@ 
deumveiv. 810 Kal mrovet adrov bro MeveAdovu tiTpw- 

Pe A > , s | > € / 

OKOMEVOY KATA THY yaoTEpa gyaw 8 6 Zrenyuos 
Anpntpvos ws kat Ilavéapov dua To emrucwpkn- 
eKéval Kata THs yAwTTys. TiTpwoKer 8 adrov 
Xaaptidtyns avOpwros tHv adbtdpKeay eCynrAwkKads. 
Ord’ dpxato. mounrat TOUS Tapactrous Kohaxas 
exdAouv, ap” @v Kal Evzrois T® Spdpate THv em 


ypadiy emoujoato, Tov xopov THv KoAdkwv moujoas 
Tae Aéyovra: 


aAXd, Startav Hv e€xovo” of Kohaxes mpos buds 

A€Eopev: GW akovoal’, ws eopev amavTa* Kopupot 

avodpes: drouat! TpP@Ta, bev mats dxdroubds € €oTW 

GAXCTpLos TA mod, puxpov dé Te Kapos* adtod. 
te Dobree: me A. 


2 ate Hermann: davres AC. 
3 grote Porson: roto. AC. 
4 xkauds Bergk: xdmov A. 


2 It was considered good form in a guest to admire the 
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jars,? but I watch intently the chef’s smoke. And 
when it comes pouring straight up in an eager rush, 
I am all delight, I rejoice and am in a flutter; but 
when it comes out crosswise and thin, I at once per- 
ceive that that dinner isn’t going to have even a drop 
of blood for me.’ But Homer was the first, as some 
people assert, to introduce a parasite when he says 
that Podes was a friendly companion at the feast of 
Hector’: ‘There was a man among the Trojans, 
Podes, son of Eétion, rich and brave withal; more 
than all others among the people Hector honoured 
him, for he was his comrade, a friendly companion at 
the feast.’ For when he speaks of a friend at the 
feast he means a friend when it came to eating. That 
is why he represents him as wounded by Menelaus in 
the belly, just as, Demetrius of Scepsis* says, Pandarus 
for his perjury was wounded in the tongue.? And 
Podes was wounded by a man from Sparta,’ who 
zealously practised frugality. 

“The ancient poets called parasites flatterers, a 
name by which Eupolis entitled his play, making the 
chorus of Flatterers say 7: ‘ But now we will tell you 
the manner of life which flatterers lead ; listen then, 
for we are clever gentlemen in all emergencies. In 
the first place, another man’s slave is our attendant 
usually, but he’s mine for a little while.“ Then I 


household furniture. See 181 e (of Telemachus at the palace 
of Menelaus); Aristoph. Vesp. 1214 (Bdelycleon is giving 
his father a lesson in politeness): ‘‘ Praise one of the bronze 
pieces, look at the ceiling, admire the hall curtains.” 

» Il. xvii. 575. ° Frag. 74 Gaede. 

@ Tl. v. 292. ¢ Menelaus, Jl. xvii. 578. 

* Kock i. 301. These verses in Priapean metre are from 
the parabasis of the play. 

9 Text and meaning are debated. 
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iparion dé pou Ov’ eorov xaplevte TOUTW, 
f ob" perahapBavenv det Oarepov efehavvw 

els ayopav. exet 8° emedav Karibeo Tw dvbpa. 
7AcBov, mhovrobvra 8’, evOvs mepl ToOrov ett. 
Kav Ti TUX Aéywr oO Riroe qmavu TOOT émawva) 
Kal KatamAntTopa SoK@v Totor Adyouse xatpew. 
elt’ emt Setmvov épyopec® ddAvdis aAAos av 
patav em aAdddvdAov, ob bet xapievta roAAa 

Tov Kodak’ edféws* Aéeyew 7 “Kpeperar’ Oupale. 


237. olda 8 "Axéorop’ avTO TOV oTuypariay mabovra: 
ok@ppa yap elm’ accdyés,* elt’ adbrov 6 mats 
Ovpale 


> \ ” \ v4 > Cal 
efayaywv exovta KAoLov trapédwkev Oivel. 
Tod 6é€ dvduatos Tob mapacitov prynpovever 
>A \ ey, Pain , 
papws ev “Ypevaiw® dia tovTwr- 
? ” > i > / / 
ovk €08 émws odK« ef mapdo.tos, pidrate: 
68 naxeH aes 6dt tpépwr® ce Tuyyaver. 
mond oi eorl TO OvopLa Tapa. Tots vewT€pots. TO O€ 
pra Tra,pa. TAdreve TO prrooddyp ev Aaynre- 
ce 
nat yap: Kat jpiv TO petpaea Tapacuret.. 


b Tapacitwy 3° elvai gyno. yévn dvo “Adekis ev 
Kobeomren 51a, TOUTWY" 


by cori, Navowxe, Tapacitwy yevn, 
ev juev 70 Kowov Kal Kexapdnpevor, 
ot pédaves types. Odtepov CH row” yévos, 


2 Tovrea, oly Porson: rovrow AC. 
2 evéws Grotius: evads A. 
3 ’xpéperar Bergk: péperar A. 
A ela! doehyés Porson : efmas @eyes A. 
5 en Tuevalw Casaubon: évuevaww A. 
8 680  tpépuwv Bothe : 6 diarpépu A. 
"7 ¢y ro Lumb: fro A. 
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have these two nice coats which I interchange con- 
tinually, the one for the other, when I go out to the 
market. And when I spy a simpleton who is rich, I 
fasten upon him at once. And if the rich blighter 
chances to say anything, I loudly praise him and 
express my amazement, pretending delight in his 
words. Then we go to dinner, one of us in one 
direction, another in another—all to get a barley-cake 
not ourown. There the flatterer must at once begin 
his witty chatter or be chucked out at the door. I 
know that that happened to the blackguard Acestor ¢ ; 
for he uttered an outrageous jest, and the slave 
led him out at the door—with a collar on—and 
handed him over to Oeneus.’ ? 

“The name parasite is mentioned by Araros in 
The Wedding Hymn° in these lines: ‘It must be 
that. you are a parasite, dearie; and here comes 
Ischomachus, who as it chances keeps you in food.’ 
But the word occurs often among more recent poets. 
The verb also occurs in the philosopher Plato, in 
Laches.4 He says, namely : “ And the lads parasite 
with us.’ Alexis in The Pilot’ says there are two 
classes of parasites. The lines are: ‘p. There are 
two classes of parasites, Nausinicus. One is the 
widely-prevailing kind, ridiculed on the stage, the 
black ones% we. Then there lives another class, a 

2 A tragic poet mocked by Aristoph. (Aves 31) as a 
foreigner. 

> The ‘‘ collar’’ was a heavy wooden frame put on the 
neck of a refractory slave. Oeneus was the eponymous hero 
of the Attic tribe Oeneis, in one deme of which was the 
Bdpa@poy or pit into which the bodies of executed criminals 
were thrown. © Kock ii. 218. 

2179 c,. © 4.e., eat with us at the mess. 

* Kock ii. 338; a parasitespeaks. _ 

9 Socalled from the colour of theirclothes. Pollux iv. 119. 
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, 20 eee x , 
ceuvorrapdortov ebvos eb’ Kadovpevov, 
caTpdmas mapactrous Kal oTpaTnyovs emupaveis® 
Brrokpwopevov ev Tots Bios, opis ¢ €xov* 
xiAvotaAavrous avakvdidv 7” ovalas: 

A ~ “4 4 
voeis ad‘ TO yevos Kal TO TpGypa; N. Kal pdda. 

~ ~ ¢ \ / 
P. TOUT 5° ekaTEpoU TOv yev@v 6 pev TUTOS 
Tis epyacias els €oTt, Kohaxetas dyoys 
aamep eml TOV Bicov d€ Tovs pev y TUXN 
Hav peydro. mpocévee, Tovs 8° eAdtToat: 
~ e 

«i of pev evdrropodpev, ot 8’ adAvopev. 
s_ 37 9 / 5 / > > > / 
dp exdiddoxw,’ Navoiwk’; N. odK aotoxws: 
2\\> » >? A A 5 6/ , 6 
adr’ av o° errawda padAov, airroeis pé TL. 


7 > > > 4 A 4 
Xapaxrnpile. 8’ odK appvOuws Tov tapdovtov 
omotds tis eote TiynokAfs ev Apaxovriw ottws: 


€meit ey Tapaovrov emut pein Twt 
Kars déyew; Kora f  oddev & core yap 
‘A 
ev Tots TovovroLs XpNoyLcTEpov yévos. 
et o €oTl 70" pircratpov € ev TL TOV KaA@Y, 
avip mapdottos Toro Trove? Sua Tédovs. 
€pas, ouvepaotis dmpopdavatos ylyverac. 
TpaTTEts Th, 7 mpager ovpTapwv 6 TL av Sen, 
Sixava, TAVTA TH Tpepovre VEVOLUKOS, 
emawerns avpactss ofos Tav pidwy. 
Xalpovar Setmvwv 7Sovais davpBorous: 
tis 8° odxt Ovntadv; } Tis Hpws 7 Beds 


1 26vos e Lumb: ék pécou A. 
2 This verse transposed with the pee by Dobree. 
“ exov Grotius : éxovra 
4 gd added by Reisig. 
5 Gp’ éxdiddoxw Kock: dpd ye diddoxwy A. 
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tribe well called by the name “‘august parasite,” that 
skilfully act the part of nabob parasites and generals 
of renown in their ways of living, with eyebrows 
a thousand talents weight, squandering estates 
right and left.* Do you know the kind and the 
thing I speak of? wn. IndeedI do. p. The mode of 
operation in each of these two classes is the same; 
it’s a contest in flattery. As it generally happens in 
men’s lives, fate assigns some of us to great patrons, 
others to patrons of less degree ; and so some of us 
are well off, while others of us are in despair. Do I 
make myself clear, Nausinicus? N. You hit the nail 
onthe head. However, if I give you any more praise, 
you'll be asking me for something ! ’ 

“With a deft touch Timocles outlines the parasite’s 
character in Dracontium,? thus: ‘So I am to allow 
anyone to abuse a parasite? Not a bit of it. For 
there doesn’t exist a more useful class when it comes 
to the things I have just described. Again, if you 
grant that sociability is one of the virtues, your 
parasite practises that to perfection. Suppose you’re 
in love ; he proves himself in your affair a helper who 
never shirks. You have some business to transact ; 
he will stand by and carry through whatever is 
wanted, claiming his patron’s rights as if they were 
his own—an incomparable admirer of his friends. 
But, you say, they enjoy the pleasures of eating 
without paying their share. Well, what mortal man 
does not do that? Still more, what god or hero 


@ Cf. Aristoph. Nub. 33 é&jdixas éué y' éx rOv éuav, “* you 
have rolled me out of all I own.” 
> Kock ii. 454. The title may be a courtesan’s name. 


8 érawa waddov, airnoes wé tT Dutheil: érawd, paddov 


airhoes pete A. 7 +6 added by Casaubon. 
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dmodoKxyudlet THY TOLAUTHY Sear puny ; 
iva. pa) d€' zoAAa paxporoyad bu mLEpas, 
TeKpnpLov TL rappeyebes olpat y épeiv, 
6 TOV Tapactrov as TeTipnTae Bios. 
yépo. yap avtots Tavrd TOUS Todd prea, 
vuKdou didorar XpnorornTos elveka, 
aitnois. ov yap ay) Tilevrau ovpBohai, 
mpuTavela TatTa mavTA TpocayopevTea..” 


t "Avrupavns S€ ev Avdtpors dynow: 


6 yap* mrapaoures €oTw, av dpAas Kom hs, 
Kowwvos audoiv, THs TUXNS Kal Tod Biov. 
oddets Tapdovros eUXeT druxeiy Tovs pirous, 
TobvavTiov d€ mavras eUTuxEtv det. 

eorly ToduteAns TO Bicp TIS" od Pbovet, 
jeTexew d€ ToUTwY evyeT adTa oUp Tapa. 
kaorly piros yevvatos dopadifs Y dua, 

ov Haxynos, ov mapogus, odxt Baoxavos, 
opyjv eveyKety ayabds. av OKT TNS, yeaa: 
EpwTikos, yehoios, iAapos TO TpOTra* 

mah oTparuaTns dyaBos eis UrrepBonv, 
av 7 TO ovrapkynpa* Setmvov edtperés. 


kat “Apiotropav dé ev *latp@ pyar: 


/ > 2: we ~ esr ? AY 
BovrAopar 8 adt@ mpoeumeivy olds ele Tods 
TpoTrous. 
” c lod / ~ a > ” / 
av Tis €oTLa, TapeyuL TmP@Tos, Wor yon mdaAau 
. . » Capos Kadoduar. Sef tw’ dpacbar pécov 


1 uy dé Grotius: 6é wu AC. 
. mpooa-yopeurén Meineke : mpooaryopeterat AC. 
5 6 yap Wakefield: dpa yap AC. 
* oirdpxnua Cobet: cirdpxnua AC. 
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discountenances that kind of pastime?¢ Not to 
drag out the day with too many instances, I think I 
can cite one proof of immense importance, to show 
that the parasites’ life is held in honour. They are 
given for their deserts exactly the same prize as those 
who win at the Olympic Games—maintenance.® 
For all places where payment is not imposed should 
be called Prytaneia.’ Again, Antiphanes says in 
The Twins®: ‘ For the parasite, if you look at him 
rightly, is a partner in both things, our fortune and 
our life. No parasite prays that his friends may 
have misfortune ; quite the contrary, he prays that 
all may have perpetual good fortune. A man may 
be sumptuous in his mode of life ; he feels no envy, 
but only prays that he may stand beside him and 
share his wealth. He is also a noble friend and safe 
as well, not contentious, not quick to take offence, 
not malicious, good at enduring bad temper. If you 
joke at his expense, he laughs. He is affectionate, 
amusing, gay in character; again, he is a good 
soldier, good passing belief, if only his ration be a 
dinner promptly served.’ And Aristophon says in The 
Doctor 4: ‘“ I wish to explain to him beforehand what 
sort of man I am in my ways. If anyone gives a 
dinner, I am first on the spot, so that long since I am 
known by the name of Broth. If someone who has 
drunk too much has to be tackled at the waist * and 


@ Since gods and heroes were supposed to be feasted at 
the Qcotéa, or ‘“‘ god-entertainments.” See 82e note c, 
137 e note a, 252 b note b, 372 a. 

> Referring to public maintenance in the Prytaneium, or 
town-hall, 186 a note a. 

© Kock ii. 43. 4 Kock ii. 277. 

® dpacOa péoor, “ to lift by the middle,” a wrestling term. 
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A , »\ \ , 7. as 4 
TWV TIAPOLVOVVTWY, TANALOTTV VO[LLOOV pyevov 


pe opav. 
~ \ 9:52 aA / > ~ / ‘ 
mpooParetv mpos oikiar Set, Kpids* avaPfvast Te 7pos 
/, \ 
KAyidKiov . . . Kamavets: tropevew mAnyas 
aKLwv" 


KovovAovs mAaTTew de Tedapav: Tovs KaAovs 
TrEipav Kamvos. 


Kav IlvOayopiotH 5é€ prot: 


mpos pev TO Tewhv eoOiew Te pwNde Ev 
~ / 
vount” opay Te6dpca.AAov 7 Didurmidqy. ; 
viwp S€ mivew Batpaxos, atoAatcat Bvpwv 
~ Gud 
Aaxdvwv TE KauTNH, TPs TO yn AovataL pUros, 
brratOpios yew@va dSiayew Koyixos, 
~ ~ , ~ 
mviyos bropeivar Kal eonuBpias AaXeiv 
Terie, ehatep pnde xpteobac TO Ta" ; 
KoviopTos, avuTrodyntos OpOpou mepitratetv 
\ Ul 
yepavos, Kafevdew pndé pKpov vuKTepis. 


*"Avriddvyns 8° ev Ipoydvois: 


TOV TpdTrov pev olafd pov 

ote TOpos odK EveoTw, GAAA Tots dPidots 

ToLOOTOS Ei, NOLOTE,’ TUTTEGIaL pVOpos, 

TUTTEW Kepavvos, exTuprodv Tw” aoTpaT7, 

pépew Tw dpas dvenos,* amonviga Bpdoxos, 

1 ’Apyetévy Grotius: avrapyeov A. 

2 unde xplecOar (Wilamowitz) 7rd rav Kaibel: mre xphoOae 
pare opav AC. 


3 roodrés elu’, Hducre Lumb: rovobros elu (efuc C) dn Tus A. 
4 dpas dvenwos Lobeck : atpaytaveuos AC. 


* Such as Heracles ; wrestling was supposed to be peculi- 
arly an Argive sport, Anthol. Pal. ii. 139. 
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thrown, you would think that you saw in me an Argive 
wrestler. Or perhaps a house door is to be assaulted; 
Iam a battering-ram. At climbing up a ladder, I am 
a Capaneus”®; at enduring blows I am an anvil; at 
fashioning fisticuffs I am a Telamon,° at tempting the 
fair, smoke.?’ And in The Disciple of Pythagoras ¢ he 
says: “When it comes to being hungry, and not 
eating a single bite, imagine that you are looking at 
Tithymallus or Philippides. At drinking he’s a 
frog, at getting all the benefit out of thyme and 
greens, a caterpillar, at abstaining from a bath, a 
filth-pot ; at passing the winter in the open, he’s a 
crow,’ at enduring heat and chattering at noonday, 
a cicada, at refusing to anoint himself with oil under 
any circumstances, a dust-cloud,* at walking about 
shoeless in the early dawn, a crane, and at sleeping 
not so much as a wink, a bat.’ And Antiphanes, in 
Ancestors: ‘ You know my character, and that I 
hold within me no vain conceit ; rather, toward my 
friends, good sir, I am like this: at receiving blows 
I am pig-iron, at giving blows, a thunder-bolt, at 
blinding the eyes, a lightning flash, at picking a 
fellow up and carrying him off, a hurricane, at choking 


> One of the Seven against Thebes, struck down by Zeus 
when he scaled the wall of the city. 

¢ A “*Telamonian blow” was proverbially severe, a 
** knock-out.” 

@ Since smoke penetrates the smallest opening. Cf. (but 
in a different sense) la fumée cherche les beaux, cited by 
Villebrun; see also 242 f. 

* Kock ii. 280. 

* Names of parasites. For Tithymallus see 240 c. 

9 Lit. ‘* blackbird.” 

% The use of olive oil on the body was common among 
the better classes from the time of Homer; ef. 242e. For 
its use as food see 66 f. * Kock ii. 94. 
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Ovpas poxAcvew ceLopLos, elon dav axpis, 
deimveiv akAnTos pvia, pa) “EeNety ppéap, 
> 
dyxew, fovevew, paptupeiy, 60 av povov 
TUX Ts elrav, TaoT dmpookenrws Toetv 
dmavta. Kal KaAdodol p’ of vewTepor 
A ~ / / > > > \ / 
f 6a Tatra mavta oxnmTdv: GAN ovdev péAe 
~ ~ , 
TOV okwppatTwv po TOV dilwy yap av didos 
Epyowot xpyoTos, od Adyous Evy p.ovov. 
/ 
Aigitos 8 ev Llapacitw pedddvtwv yivecBar 
yauwv Tov tapdotov trovet A€yovTa Tdde° 
ayvoeis €v tats apats 
id ” ” \ /, 21 > 06 500 
6 TL €oTw, el Tis pn ppdcer”® dpOds ddov 
“ ~ > 7 > ” Ul > LA 
239 7 Tp evatoer 1) diadleipear’ vdwp, 
7 Oo ty? pear Adoat* 1 
nH Seummety? péedAovta Kwrdoa® Twa. 


EvBovhos dé ev Oldizod.- 


6 mparos evpav TAAAST PLO. Seumvetv av7p 
Sn PLOT LKOS: a Tis, WS couke, Tovs TpoTovs. 
dotis 8 emt Setrvov 7 didov tw’ 7 Edvov 
KaAéoas emeita cupBoras éempagato, 
gvyas yevoito pndev olkobev AaBuv. 
Auddwpos 8€ 6 Lwwreds ev "EmixAjpw rept tod 
Tapaciteiv Kal adtos odK ayAaddpws Tade pyciv: 
b BovrAopar SeiEar cadds 
ws oeuvev éott ToOTO Kal vevopLopevov 
1 gpdcev’ Porson: dpacen A: dpacn’ 7 C. 


2 Serve Erfurdt: decrvew A. 
3 kwrvoa Erfurdt: ckwrvon A. 


* A proverb, “‘fighting-dogs in a well’ (Zenob. iii. 45), 
was used of a fight which could not be avoided or shifted 
to more advantageous ground. Cf. Simplic. Physic. 470. 21. 

> Cf. Ev. Mare. iii. 17: ‘‘ And he surnamed them 
Boanerges, which is, The sons of Thunder.” 
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him, a noose, at wrenching the bolts of a door, an 
earthquake, at hopping in, a cricket, at eating un- 
invited, a fly ; as immovable as a cistern,* I can choke, 
murder, bear false witness, do anything that one may 
happen to propose—all at a moment’s notice. And 
the younger chaps for all these traits call me Thunder- 
bolt.2. But I don’t mind their jokes at all. For I am 
a friend to my friends, and it’s my nature to serve 
them with deeds, not words alone.’ Diphilus in The 
Parasite ° makes his parasite say these lines on the 
occasion of an impending marriage: ‘ You don’t 
know what the curses ¢ threaten in case a man should 
refuse to show the way correctly, or to kindle a fire ; 
or should he poison the water or hinder a man who 
wanted—to give adinner.’ And Eubulus in Oedipus¢: 
‘ The first man to discover the art of dining at other 
people’s expense was plainly a patriot in character. 
But the man who invites anyone to dinner, be it 
friend or foreigner, and then exacts a contribution— 
may he have to flee the country without taking any 
thing from home.’ 

“Diodorus of Sinope, in The Heiress, expresses 
himself with equal elegance on the subject of para- 
sites: I want to show you plainly that this is 
a business august and rightly recognized, a veritable 


© Kock ii. 561. 

4 The dpai Bovfv-yero. were solemn curses pronounced at 
the ritual act of ploughing by the Buzygae, one of the oldest 
priestly tribes in Athens. Cf. Cicero, Of. iii. 13. 55 “ erranti 
nam non monstrare, quod Athenis exsecrationibus publicis 
sanctum est.’’? The last verse in the quotation is no part of 
the official curse, but added rapa mpocdoxiay. ; 

e Kock ii. 189; apparently a parody of some tragic poet 
(Euripides ?), especially the last verse. 

* Kock ii. 420; cf. above, 235 e. 
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Kat Tov Oedv evpnya: tas 8 addas Téxvas 
ovdels beady karédesev, an’ dvBpes soot: 
TO yap mapaavrely edpev 6 Leds 6 didtos, 
6 TOV Decay peyvoTos Spodoyouperans. 

obros yap «is Tas oikias eloepxeTau 

ovxi Svaxpivas THY Tevixypav 7) TAovaiav. 
ob 8 ay Karas coTpuperny KAivnv ‘dn, 
TapaKerpevyy Te THY Tpatelav mavO? a det 
exovoay, 70m ovyKataKhBels® Koopios 
apioticas® éauTov, evTpaywy, mov," 
amépxeT olkad od KataBadwy avpPodds. 
Kaya To@ viv tobr’. emav KAivas tow 
eoTpwpevas Kal Tas Tpameélas evrpemrets 
Kal TH Ovpav dvewywevny, eloepyopat 
evdade oun y Kat Tounoas evorahh 
€uavTov, Wore pn) evoxActy TOV cupTOoTHY, 
mavTwv atoAavoas THY TapateBévTwv, TMWYV, 
darépyop’ olxad’ _Borep 6 Leds 6 Pirvs. 
ore 8 Hv TO may évdofov ael Kal Kadov, 
exeiBev av ‘yvoin Tis ETL oa éorepov" 

tov “HpakAda tidoa Aapmpds 7) mdAs 

€v dmaou Tots Syuois Ovaias mrovovpevy® 

ets Tas Ovotas TavtTas tapacitous TO bed 
od mwTOT” darexAjpwoev ovde mapédaBev 
eis Tatra tods TuxdvtTas, aAAa Karédeyev 
ex TOV mod av basdex’ dvdpas emuyreAds 
exAcEapern Tovs ex Ov aoTt@v® yeyovoras, 
exovtas ovaias,’ KaAds BeBuwKdras. 


1 +hv added by Casaubon. 
2 ovykaraxAdels Dobree: rarax\els AC, 
. dprorioas Musurus: dpucrjoas AC. 
4 miudv Grotius: éumav AC. 
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discovery of the gods. As for the other arts, no gods 
disclosed them, but only clever men. Aye, the 
parasite’s life was an invention of Zeus the god of 
Friendship, admittedly the mightiest of the gods. 
For this god enters our houses, making no dis- 
tinction between rich and poor ; and wherever he sees 
a couch nicely spread, with the table laid beside it 
holding everything that can be desired, he forthwith 
lies down with the guests decorously and feasts 
himself ; and having eaten of this and drunk of that, 
he goes back home without paying the scot. And 
that is what I do to-day. Whenever I see couches 
spread, the tables ready, the door standing open, I 
enter there noiselessly ; I assume my best manners, 
so as not to annoy my fellow-drinker; and after 
enjoying all that is served, and I have had a drink, I 
go back home like Zeus the god of Friendship. And 
that this business has always been noble and in good 
repute, one may realize still more clearly from this : 
whenever the State honours Heracles sumptuously, 
celebrating festivals in all the demes, never to this 
day has it chosen by lot, for these feasts, parasites 4 
to honour the god; and it never selected for this 
purpose ordinary citizens either. No, the State 
made a list from the citizens, carefully selecting 
twelve men who were sons of Athenian parents,’ who 
owned property, and who had lived decent lives. And 


4 In the good sense of the word (234 c-235 f); election, 
not sortition, was used in their case. 
> Lit. “sprung from two citizens,” father and mother 


both being of Attic descent. 


5 zovovmévn Casaubon: trovoupévns A. 
8 60’ dorav Cobet: dvacrav A. 
7 otclas Casaubon: @valas A. 
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lf? UoTepov TOV ‘Hpaxhea [LtpLovjrevou 

TOV evTopwv Twes* mapaairous éAdprevor 
Tpepew mapexddovy ovxl Tovs XapteaTaTous 
exAcyopevor, Tovs de Kkodaxevew Suvapevous 
Kal mavT’ errauveiy" ols éevdav mpocepvyn” 
papavidas 7 7° ~catrpov othoupov Katapayov, 
ia al poda daoiv* adrov nprotnKéevar. 

emdy é dmomapdy pera TWOS KATAKEipLEvOS 
TOUTWY,® “Tpoodyuv THY piva det’ atta’ dpacar, 
mobev TO Ovpiaya todto AapPdvers ; 

dua Tods TowovTous Tods aceAy@s ypwpyevous 
TO Tiwwov Kal TO Kaddv aicxypdv eoTL viv. 


L ’Ag€wdvixos 8° ev Xadkidicd dynow: 


OTe TOO Tapacitety mpA@trov HhpacOynv peta 
ie ~ / A eee J 4 
Dirogévov ris Irepvoxoridos véos ér’ wy, 
Xr A ¢€ / 8 } 5A 9 \ / 
mAnyas bTéwevor® KovdvAwv® Kai tpuBAtwy 
doTav Te TO péyebos Tooa’Tas WoTE jE 
éviore TovrAGXLOTOV OKTa Tpavpara 
exe. edvoitéAer yap: Trev eit yap 
Tijs 7dovijs. €meita Kal Tpdzrov Twa. 
70 mpaywd jou Avavtedes elva VEvopLKe.. 
olov didrepis ris €ore Kal paxeTat Ti pou 
peteBadopny mpos TodTov doa T elpynKe pe 
KaK@s opuoroyav evéws od BAdmTomar. 


1 rwés Casaubon: twas A. 

. ™posepoyy Kock: mpocepiyo A. 
3 4 Dindorf: kai A. 

4 pacity Kock: épacay AC. 

5 érav 8 Kock: émel 8 av 5’ AC. 
8 rodrwy Dobree: rovrux AC. 
7 6t0’ ait Kock: de? ravrg A, deiz’ aire C. 
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so, in later times, certain rich men, imitating the 
example of Heracles, picked out parasites to support, 
and invited them in, selecting not the finest men, 
but those best able to play the flatterer and praise 
them in everything. Why! When a patron, after 
eating radishes or a stale sheat-fish, belches in their 
faces, the flatterers say that he must have lunched 
on violets and roses. And when the patron breaks 
wind as he lies next to one of these fellows, the latter 
applies his nose and begs him to tell him, “‘ Where 
do you buy that incense?” It is because of such 
people, who make outrageous use of flatterers, that 
what was once estimable and noble is to-day a 
scandal.’ 

“And Axionicus says in Aping the Chalcidians ? : 
“ As soon as I, still a stripling, had come to love the 
parasite’s life in company with Philoxenus,? that 
““Ham-cleaver,” I began to receive patiently blows 
from knuckles, bowls, and bones; they were so 
many and so severe ° that sometimes I bore eight 
wounds at the least. (But I didn’t mind ) for it 
paid; I am indeed a slave to pleasure. And so I 
have come to think that the business is in a way 
actually profitable. Suppose, for example, a man 
is quarrelsome, and gets into a brawl with me; I 
face about and acknowledge to him all the evil that 
he has said of me, and so I straightway come off 


@ Kock ii. 414, Athen. 241 e. Chalcis, the chief city of 
Euboea, was notorious for licentiousness and avarice. 


> Cf. Athen. 220 b, 241 e. 
¢ Lit. ‘in size’’; the blows (rocavras rAnyds) are confused 


with the missiles. 


8 jréuevoyv Grotius: trouévwr A. 
9 xovdd\wv Schweighauser: xovdvAlwy A. 
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movnpos wy de _Xpnoros elvau puoi Tus" 
eyKkwpidlwy TodTov daréAaBov xapw. 

b yAadKov BeBpwxas Tépaxos epOov Trpwepov 
atipvov Ewhov TOOT” exov ovK dxGopae. 
ToLovTOS 6 TpdTos eoTly 7 pvats TE pov. 


"Avridoros S ev TO emuypapopevyy IIpwroxope 
Tapayer Twa mapam)r}ovoy tots ev T@ KAavdiw 
vov cogpuarevovow, av ovde pepvjobae Kaddv, 
To.aiTa mepl mapacitiKys Téxvyns A€yovTa: 


Kara Tv oTaoW o7) OTAVTES axpodaaobé jLov. 
mplv eyypapivar Kal AaBetv TO xAapvdtov 
c Trept Tob Tapacuretv €l Tus epTreoou Adyos, 
TO Texviov aie TOOTS ow KaTeETriveTO,* 
Kal madopuabiys mpdos adto Tv Sidvovay Hv. 


Ilapdotro. 8° ex’ dvdpatos éyévoyvto Ti8dpaddos 
pev, o8 pvynpoveder “Adcéis ev MuAnoia Kat ev 
’Odvoce? dpaivovtr ev dé *OdAvvBiois dyolv: 


€ g\ A t ak ee a A \ 
6 5€ ads Tévns Eat’, @* yAuKeia: TobTO 5é 
/ > c / A A a / 
d€d0rx’ 6 Bdvatos TO yevos, ws hacw, povov: 
d 6 yodv Ti8vpaddos afavatos mrepiépyerar. 


Apopwv 8 ev Vadtpia: 


drrepnoxvvopny 
pedav dovuBohos mad Seumveiv: Tavu 
aiaxpov yap.’ B. dpeAew Tov TiOdpaddAov yoov det 


1 6¢ Kaibel: re A. 
2 xaremlvero Dalechamp : : katamuvérw A, 
3 gor’, & Casaubon: éorw A. 
4 ydp added by Schweighauser. 


* Kock ii. 410. The Emperor Claudius enlarged the 
Museum at Alexandria with an extension here called 
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without injury. Again, a scoundrel asserts that he 
is a good man; I load him with praise and win his 
gratitude. If to-day I eat a slice of boiled grey-fish, 
I am not disturbed if to-morrow I have it to eat 
warmed over. Such is my character and my nature.’ 
Antidotus,in the play entitled Premier Danseur, brings 
on the stage a character resembling the modern pro- 
fessors in the Claudian Institute, whom it is a disgrace 
even to mention; this is what he says concerning 
the School for Parasites * : ‘Take up your positions, 
now, and pay attention to me. Before I became a 
registered voter, and received the cloak,» whenever 
the conversation happened to fall on how to be a 
parasite, I always drank in the art eagerly, and 
proved that I had a precocious understanding in 
grasping it.’ 

“Several parasites are specially mentioned by 
name. There was first of all Tithymallus, whom 
Alexis mentions in The Woman of Miletus and in 
Odysseus at the Loom. In The Olynthans° he says : 
“Yes, my dear, but your husband is a poor man, and 
death, they say, avoids that class of persons alone ; 
Tithymallus, for example, haunts the town, deathless 
ever.” And Dromon in The Harp-girl?: ‘a. I was 
ashamed beyond words to go to dinner again without 
paying my share; for it is altogether scandalous. 
s. Never mind. Tithymallus, at least, may be seen 


Claudium; Sueton. Claud. v.42. A “‘ professor’’ is here 
drilling the class in the parasite’s art. 

> Of the ephebus, on reaching the age of eighteen. 

¢ Kock ii. 355; a rich woman, conversing with a poor 
woman, is comparing husbands. The parasite, like the 
deathless gods, never has to pay his share; Menander, 
Samia 401 Capps: Xapedpdv mpwristos odros, bv tpépovo’ 
dovpBorov, ov Geds cx paiver’ elvar ; 4 Kock ii. 419. 
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Epub pdrepov KOKKOU mepuTatoovT’ éof” opav: 
ovTws epud pia ee lms od Katatibeis. 


Tiypoxrs Kevratpw 7 Acfapevo: 
TiOspadAov adrov Kal tapaoitov amoKaddv. 
ev 8¢ Kavviois- 


e ye) MPOTEVIVERTAL ora peMets ; omedoe 57,” 
® Tav. 6 yap Te6vpeaMos ovTws dveBiw 
Kopioyn TeOvnKads, Tav av" OKT@ TovBoAob 
Béppous paddgas. ovK darexapTepn ce yap 
exetvos, aA exaptépys’, @ didrate, 
mewav.® 


ev 8 >Emtorodais: 


oor Kakodalwy, Ws ép@* wa Tovs Geods, 
Te6¥paMos ovderwmor TpaoOn payetv 
ovr adpddp’ ovde Koppos ¢ iudtiov AaBeiv, 
od NetAos* addr’, 0d Kopudos aovpBodos 
Kwetv dddvras. 


*Avriddvns Tuppnve- 
apet7® TO mpotka Tots pidos banperetv. 
B. Ayers Eceobar Tov’ TiOdpuadrdAov mAovarov. 
et mpagerau’ yap pucbov ex Tot aod Adyou 
map olov Seumvet® mpotka, avAdefe® ovyvyv. 
241 *Hy de Kal 6 Kopvdos Tov bv dvopatos Tra,pa- 


aitwv. pvnpoveder 8° adtod TyokaAjs év °Em- 
XaipekaKw ovtTws* 


1 Marked as an interrogation by Kock. 
2 uéddreus ; credde 5% Jacobs : péNnet omevdere A, 
3 rewév Meineke: rivwy A. 4 yet\ios A. Cf. 343b. 
° Tuppave” ‘dper Dobree: tuppyvwyaperh A. 
8 rov added by Schweighduser. 
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prowling about, redder than scarlet. He blushes 
so at not paying zs share!’ Timocles, in The 
Centaur, or Dexamenus  : ‘ Calling him an out-and-out 
Tithymallus ® and parasite.’ And in The Caunians ° : 
“Has dinner been brought on yet? What’s the 
delay? Hurry, my good man! For Tithymallus, 
completely dead, came to life just by chewing some 
lupines at the price of only eight pints to the 
penny. For though he could not patiently face 
death, he patiently bore his hunger.’* And in The 
Letiers*: ‘Ah me, poor devil, how madly in love 
am I! I swear by the gods, not even Tithymallus 
ever conceived such a violent passion for something 
to eat, not Cormus for a cloak to steal, not Nilus for 
barley-meal, not Corydus (Lark) for exercising his 
teeth without paying the scot!’ Antiphanes in 
The Etruscan’: ‘a. It is a virtue to assist one’s 
friends gratis. 3B. Then you mean that Tithymallus 
will be a rich man. For if he is going to exact pay 
according to your meaning from those with whom 
he dines gratis, he will collect a lot of virtue !’ 

“Then there was also Lark among the parasites 
mentioned by name. Timocles speaks of him thus 

@ Kock ii. 460. > i.¢., starveling. 

© Kock ii. 460; the title refers to the brother and sister, 
Caunus and Byblis, who became a proverb for any desperate 
passion. 

4 For the somewhat forced antithesis between dzexap- 
tépnoe, ‘* starved myself to death,” and éxaprépyce, ‘‘en- 
dured,”’ cf. Frag. adesp. Kock iii. 469 Gare waddov dv Bédew 
dmoxaprepeiv 7) Tadr’ akollwy Kaprepeiv. 

© Kock ii. 456. 

* Kock ii. 103; for the title cf. Athen. 517 d, 607 f. 


7? el mpdtéerar Cobet: evrpdierac A. 

8 olor decrvet Kock: ols édelrve A. 

® gudrdéEee Dindorf: cuddééew A. 
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> A > ~ + > ~ \ 

ayopay idetv evoyov edropobvT pev 

yovotov, av & amoph tis, abAwTarTov. 

6 yoov Kopvios adkAntos, ws epot doxet, 
yevopevos wiswver map’ adtov oiKade. 

Hv dé TO maD0s yeAoLov, olor, TéeTTApas 
xaAKots éxwv avOpwros, eyxéAes pay, 
Ouvvera, vapKas, KapaBous jywota. 

kal Tadta TavTn pev® mrepreAdwv TpeTo 

dmda0v, 7v0dpevos 8° amétpex’ cis® Tas peBpadas. 


"AreEts Anuntpiw 7 Direraipw- 
GAN alicxyvvopar 
\ la > / ~ 
tov Képvdov, ei d0€@ ovvapiotay tow 


/ ~ + a 
ovUTW TpoxYEipws* ovK amrapvotpat 8 Guws. 

~ ~ / 
ovde yap ékeivos, av KaAW Tis av TE p.* 


ev 8¢ Tir6n: 
6 Képvdos otros, 6 Ta yéAow eifiopevos 


c. déyew, Brerraios BovAer’ elvar.® B. vodv y’ eExwr: 
mAoutel yap 6 BXematos. 


Kpativos 8° 6 vedrepos ev Tiraou: 


Képvdov tov xaAkdrurov medvrakéo, 
4 pav® cot vopuets adrov pndev Katareipeww, 
pnd opov Kowh peta TovTov mwmoTE Salon 
tod Kopvdou- mpodéyw cou exer yap xelpa Kpa- 
Talay, 
a > fe Xi: / ~ \ > onl 
XaAKHv, akdpatov, ToAd KpeitTw Tod TUpos avTod. 


1 dove. Schweighauser: éywvet AC. 
2 ravry wev Dindorf: ravranuev A. 
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in The Spiteful Man* : ‘ To see a well-stocked market 
is very pleasant for a rich man, but if one is poor, 
it is very painful. Lark, at any rate, because, I 
suppose, he had not been invited out, tried to buy 
some fish to take home. Alas! his experience was 
funny—a fellow with only four farthings, he looked 
at the eels, the tunny-steaks, the electric rays, the 
crayfish, and his mouth watered. And as he walked 
about everywhere, he inquired the price of them all, 
but when he learned it, he scuttled off to the small-fry 
market.’ Alexis in Demetrius or Philetaerus® : ‘ Nay, 
but I should feel shame in the presence of Lark, if 
I should be seen lunching with certain persons so 
readily. Still, I shall not refuse any more than Lark 
would, whether he is inyited or not.’ And in The 
Nurse ©: ‘a. Our Lark here, the one who is in the 
habit of saying the funny things, wants to be known 
as Sharp-Eyes.? 3. And with good reason; for 
Sharp-Eyes is rich.’ And Cratinus the Younger in 
The Titans’: ‘ Against Lark, the man of bronze 
mould, be thou on thy guard; verily thou shalt 
believe that he will leave thee naught ; thou shalt 
never eat fish in company with this Lark; I warn 
thee ; for he has a hand that is mighty, brazen, un- 
tiring, stronger far than the very fire.’ That Lark 

@ Kock ii. 456. 

> Kock ii. 314. ¢ Kock ii. 380. 

@ A banker named Blepaeus is mentioned by Demosthenes 


xxi. 215. 
¢ Kockii.291. Thisis a mock oracle, such as Aristophanes 
gives in Knights and in Birds. Cf. Hor. Sat. i. 9. 29 ff. 


3 amérpex’ eis Casaubon: dmorpéxets A: dorpéxes els C. 
: 4 ay re wh added by Nauck. 
5 Bovder’ elvac Schweighduser: eivac Bovherar AC. 
6 4 wyv Lumb: nv wy A. 
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d dru 5€ yéAova edeyev 6 Kopvdos Kal emt TovTous 
yerdobar WOerev 6 adtos “AXeEts ev Hounrais dnou: 


TAVU TOU Bovdopat 
obros yedaobar Kal yéAow det éyew 
peta tov Képvdov aver "A@nvaiwy modv. 


dvaypader dé adtob Ta drropynpovetpara Avykeds 
6 Ldpwos Edxpdtrnv adrov kaAetoGar Kupiws 
pdoKwy. ypade 8° ovTws: _Edxparns 6 Képudos 
aivev mrapd TWt _oabpas" ovans Ths olxias “ éy- 
tabOa,’ dno, “ deumvety det troorjcavta THY 
e aptoTtepav xelpa womep at Kapuarides.” 
Dirogevos 8 7 Irepvoxomis eumecdvtos Adyou 
ort at KiyAae Tipwai elor Kal Too Kopvdou TapovTos, 
os eddxer memropveboban, * “adr eyo,’ eon, * prn- 
provevw OTE 6 Kopvdos oBodod de Hv oe eal 6 
Dirdéevos THV Trapacitwr, ws *A€vviKos elpyKev 
ev T@ Xadkvdick@: mpoKertar S€ TO paptvprov. 
Pe > > a \ / > 4, 

pevnpuoveder 8’ adtot Kat Mévavdpos ev Kexpudadrw 
adto pdvov IItepvoxorida adtov Kaddv. pvy- 
f poveder 8 adtod Kat Maywv 6 Kwpwdiotros 6 
KopivOtos pév 7 LuKvevios yevopevos, ev "AdeE- 
avd peta. de TH Eun KataBiods Kal diddoxados 
yevopnevos TOV KaTa Kappdiav pEpav® “Apworo- 
gdvous Tob ypapparicod: 6s Kat améJavev ev Th 
*AdrcEavipeta, Kal emuyéyparrat abtod TH pvyjate: 


TO Kaopmdoypade,. Kovoy Kovt, TOV diAdywva 
Kigoov dep TUuPov C&vrat Mayww dépors. 


i: 5 Tab pais Meineke: campdas AC. 
2 pedav, “lyrics,” conjecturéd by Meineke. 
Kkapmdvoypddy A. 
4 ¢avra Anth. Pal.: fvr A, retained by Schweighiuser 
in the sense of ‘‘ immortal.” 
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used to say funny things, and was willing to be laughed 
at for them, Alexis also tells us in The Poets?: 
“Yes, indeed! I am here ready to be laughed at 
and continually to say funny things, much better 
than any other Athenian can excepting Lark.’ 
Reminiscences of him have been published by 
Lynceus of Samos, who says that his real name was 
Eucrates. He writes as follows: ‘ Eucrates, the 
Lark, while drinking with a certain person whose 
house was in a tumble-down state, remarked, In 
this place one has to dine with the left hand sup- 
porting the roof, like the Caryatides.’ 

“Once, in the presence of Lark, who had the 
reputation of being a prostitute, the conversation 
turned on the high price of thrushes, and Philoxenus 
the Ham-cleaver said, ‘ Yes, but I can remember 
when the lark cost only a penny.’ But Philoxenus 
was also a parasite, as Axionicus says in Aping the 
Chalcidians. The quotation has been given already.° 
He is mentioned in The Head-dress also, by 
Menander,’ who calls him Ham-cleaver and nothing 
more ; and again by the comic poet Machon, who, 
though born either in Corinth or Sicyon, spent the 
last days of his life in my4* own Alexandria, and 
became a teacher of the grammarian Aristophanes in 
all matters pertaining to comedy.’ He also died in 
Alexandria, and the epitaph on his tomb reads/: 
‘Spread, O gentle earth, the lush ivy, dear to the 
games,’ over the tomb of Machon, writer of comedies. 


2 Kock ii. 365. > 239 f. ¢ Kock iii. 79. 

4 The speaker is Plutarch, 234 c. 

® See critical note. The translation follows the interpreta- 
tion of Wolf, Proleg. ad Homerum, p. 220. 

* Anthol. Pal. vii. 70. 

9 Since ivy was used for victor crowns. See critical note. 
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242 ov yap exets Knpnva maAlmAvtov, aAX apa Téxvns 
dfvov apxains Actibavov Typplecar. 
totto 8’ 6 mpéaBus épet: ‘* Kéxpomos 70At,” Kat 
Tapa. Neth 
Zorw 67’ ev Movoais Spd méduxe durdv.” 


év tovtots SynAot aadds dre ’AAeEavdpeds Fv yévos. 
¢ > ioe is ~ *4 / ? / 
6 8 otv Maxywv tot Kopvdou prnpovevder ev Tov- 
ToUs* 


tov Kopudov npwtncev Eixpdry® 08” «ts* 
TOV ovptapovTwy TOs Kéxpyt avT@ Tore 
b  IItoAepatos. “ode ofd’, elzev, oddérw cadds: 
TeTOTUKE peev yap Bomep iaTpos p’, edn, 
& det: dayety S€ atti’ od SédwKe Tw. 


Avyreds 8€ ev Sevtépw epi Mevdvipov “ éxi 
yeAotos,” dyot, “ dd€av cidnddtes EvxAetdns® 6 
Lpexpivov Kai DirdEevos 7) Urepvoxomis: dv o ev 
Edkreidns amopbeyyopevos odKk avakia® BiBAiov 
Kal pununs ev Tots addots Hv ands Kal puypds, 6 
dé Dirdgevos oddév emi Kedadaiov mepitrov r€éywv 
c6 Tt AadAjoeev, ci” miKpavlein mpds Twa TOV 
ovlwvrwy Kat Siunyyjoaito, may eradpodicias Kal 
Xdpitos Hv peotdv. Kal ovtTw® ye avveBn Tov pev 
Edrelinv ade Katapiotv,? rov S€ Drd€evov 
do mavtTwv dirciobar Kal Tysdoba.”’ 
Mocxiwvos S€ twos mapacitov pvynpovedwv 
1 judleca Kaibel: dudlerar A: judlecas Anth. 
2 mérer AC. 3 Eixpdtn Grotius : edkpdrns AC. 
4 mod’ els Meineke: moré AC. 
5 Huxdeldys added by Musurus. 
8 dvdéia Casaubon: déva AC. 7 ei Schweighauser: # AC. 
8 kal olrw Meineke: xatro. AC. 
® axdeh karaBioiy Schweighauser: xard Tov Blov AC. 
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For he was no re-vamping drone,* now held by thee, 
but thou didst enwrap the remains of one worthy 
of the ancient art. Thus shall the old man? speak : 
O city of Cecrops, beside the Nile, even as in thee, 
there grows sometimes a pungent shrub in the garden 
of the Muses.’ In these lines he plainly shows that 
he was an Alexandrian in origin. However that 
may be, Machon mentions Lark in the following ¢ : 
‘One of his companions once asked Eucrates the 
Lark how Ptolemy had treated him. I know not 
yet clearly, he replied ; to be sure, he has given me 
draughts to drink in plenty, like any physician ; but 
of food to eat he has not yet given me anything.’ 
Lynceus, in the second book of his work On Menander 
says : ‘ Eucleides the son of Smicrines and Philoxenus 
the Ham-cleaver won a reputation for funny sayings. 
Of these two men Eucleides would often give out 
sententious utterances not unworthy of being re- 
corded in a book, while in other remarks he was taste- 
less and flat.¢ Philoxenus, on the other hand, 
though in his prattle he did not as a rule say anything 
specially noteworthy, if he was stirred to resentment 
against any of his associates at the table, or had a 
story to tell, used language which was always full of 
elegance and charm. And so it came about that 
whereas Eucleides ended his days in obscurity, 
Philoxenus was loved and honoured by everybody.’ 
‘“* Alexis mentions another parasite, Moschion, in 


@ i.¢., plagiarist; for the figure contained in radiym)uror, 
‘* washed again and again,”’ cf. Athen. 413 d. 

>» Machon himself. He boasts that the Muses flourish in 
Egypt as well as in Athens. 

¢ This and other quotations from Machon are omitted by 
Kock iii. 324 ff. 

@ For one of his puns see 250 e-f. 
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"Ade€ts ev Tpodwviw rapayaonrny adbrov év Tov- 
Tois KaAet: 
«10 6 Mooyiwv 
6 Tapapaonrns ev Bpotois addapevos. 
év 5€ 7@ Ilayxpatiaory “AAcEis tpexedeimvous 
d kataréywv dyaiv: 


mpa@tov pev Hv cor KaddAyedwv 6 KdpaBos, 
emreuTa. Kopvdos, Kw Biwv, KupnPior, 

6 XKkduBpos, 7, Uepidadis. B. “Hpdhers pire, 
ayopdopat’, ov ovpmda.ov eipnkas, yuvar. 


KupnBicov & émexahetro ’Emuxpdtys 6 Atoxivov 
Too PuTopos KndeaTIs, Ws ono Anpoobevns ev TO 
mept THs Tapampeapeias. t&v S€ TowovtTwy eme- 
Oérwv, a emi xAevn "AOnvaio. mailovres Edeyov, 
pvynpovever “Avakavdpidns ev "Odvacet ottws: 


e bpets yap aMnrous a Gael XAeudler’, old’ axpipas. 
dy pev yap a Tis eUTrpeTTIs, Lepov yeinoe KaAeire. 
eav dé piKpov mavTeAds avOpamuov, oradaypsv: 
Aapitrpds Tus eed v6’, edOds' dAoAUS ObTds EoTt’ 
Aumapos mepitatet AnpokAjs, Cwyuds Kart- 

/ 
wvopmaorTat: 
xXaipe. Tis adyu@v 7 pum@v, Kovioptos ava- 
mepnvev: 

f dmobev dxorovbe? Kodak Tw, A€uBos emiKeKAnTat: 
7a mOdN adeitvos TepiTate?, KEeoTpivds eoTL 

vyotis: 


1 ¢vOvs added by Meineke. 


@ Kock ii. 383. > Kock ii. 359 ; see 95 a, note 0. 
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Trophonius,* and calls him ‘ trencher-mate ’ in these 
verses: “Then there was Moschion, heralded as 
the trencher-mate among mortals.’ And in The 
Pancration-fighter ® Alexis, in giving a list of dinner- 
chasers,° says: ‘a. First, you know, there was 
Callimedon the Crayfish?¢; then came Lark, 
Gudgeon, Pod,* Mackerel, and Mealy. 3. Dear 
Heracles, woman! You are telling of a bazaar, 
not a banquet.’ Pod was the soubriquet given to 
Epicrates, the kinsman of the orator Aeschines, as 
Demosthenes tells us in the oration on The Faithless 
Conduct of the Embassy. Epithets of this kind, 
applied to parasites by Athenians in derisive jest, are 
mentioned by Anaxandrides in Odysseus,’ thus: 
‘For you continually deride one another, I know 
absolutely. If, for example, one is good-looking, 
you call him Sacred Marriage.” If he is an out-and- 
out little mannikin, you call him Drip.‘ Perhaps 
one comes out with radiant looks — at once his 
name is Fop. Oily Democles goes walking round 
—he has the name of Broth’; another likes to 
be unkempt and dirty —he turns out to be Dust- 
cloud.* Behind some man a flatterer follows—his 
surname is Dinghy. One who usually goes about 
dinnerless belongs to the family of Fasting-mullets ; 


© Of. 4a. 2 Cf. 100 ¢, 104 ¢. 

¢ From xupifia, ‘‘ shells,” “ pods.” 

* Or. xix. 287, where Epicrates is execrated as tof xar- 
apdrov KupyBlwvos. ® Kock ii. 148, Athen. 307 f. 

4 Referring to certain ritual marriages; Hesych. 3.v. 
éopth Acds kal“ Hpas. Here used sens. obsc. : 

* Stalagmus is the name of a slave in Plautus, Captivi. 


4 Of. 238 b. * Cf. 238 d. 
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eis Tovs Kahods & av tis BAérn, Katvos’ Oca- 
yévevos** 

bpeider’ dipva TOULEVOS mailwy, "Atpeds exAnOn: 

€av S€ Kpidv, Dpi~os, av 5é Kwddpiov, "lacwv. 


Xaipepdvros d€ Tod Tapactrou pepvntae Md- 
243 tpwv*® ev Kav Tots TPO ToUTwY, atap 61) Kal 
Mévavdpos adtod prvnpoveter ev Kexpudddw. kav 
Th Opyn dé dyae- 
Svadeper XapepGvros ovde yp 
dvOpwros Gotis €otiv, ds KAnOeis moTE 
eis é€otiacw SwdeKdmodos opUpios 
mpos THv aeAnvynv Etpexe THY oKLay dav 
ws botepilwr, Kal maphv aw Auepa. 
ev d€ MéOn- 
ewe yap détpupev 6 
Koppotatos avdpav XaipePOv tepov ydov 
b ¢d¢doxwy tomoew devtépat per’ eikdda 
Kal? adtov, va TH TeTpads SeimvH Trap’ ETépors: 
Ta THs Jeod yap mavrax@s exew Kadds. 

, > ~ \ > > ¥. a” , 
pevnpovever adtod Kat ev “Avdpoytvw 7 Kpyri. 
TipoKdrjs 8’ €v ’EmuotoAais Kat os Anpotiwn Th 
aowTw TapacitodvTos adtod pvypovever: 

1 xamvos Schweighauser, cf. 238¢: xawds A. 


2 Ocayévevos Kaibel, cf. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 823: bearporords 
A. 3 Mdrpwv added by Meyer. 4 -pa Usener: -pav A. 

« Theagenes, a profligate known to Aristoph. (Av. 823), 
was called Smoke. See Schol. and critical note, also 238 ec. 

> Cf. 231 c, note e. 

¢ The ram with the golden fleece was ridden by Phrixus 
and his sister Hellé on their way to Colchis. 

4 Athen. 134d. See critical note. 

¢ Kock iii. 106, Allinson 418. Cf. Athen. 8 b and note a, 
where the same story is told of the parasite Philocrates. 
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if one leers at the beauties, he is Smoke, of the 
family of Theagenes.* Somebody playfully filches a 
lamb from a shepherd—he is called Atreus.® If he 
steals a ram, he is Phrixus °; if a fleece, Jason.’ 

_ Matron also mentions the parasite Chaerephon, 
In a passage quoted before, but Menander mentions 
him as well in The Head-dress. And in Temperament 
also he says ¢: ‘ Not the smallest bit different from 
Chaerephon is the fellow, whoever he is, who was 
once invited to dine when the sun’s shadow marks 
twelve feet 4; rising at dawn, he took a look at the 
shadow cast by the moon and ran full speed as though 
he were late, arriving at daybreak.?’ And in The 
Carouse”: ‘ For Chaerephon, who is the cleverest of 
men, put me off by alleging that he was going to 
celebrate at his house a sacred marriage‘ on the 
twenty-second of the month, in the hope that he 
might get a dinner at the house of other people on the 
fourth ; for, he said, the omens of the goddess were 
in every way favourable.’ Menander mentions 
Chaerephon also in The Hermaphrodite or Cretan/ 
And Timocles likewise speaks of him in The Letters * 
as living on the bounty of the prodigal Demotion : 


7 This occurred both at sunrise and at sunset. 

9 The proper dinner-time was at sunset. 

» Kock iii. 92, Allinson 404. 

i See above, 242 e, note h. The month was divided into 
three parts, of which the last was called eikds or eixddes. 
In this part the days were ordinarily counted from the end, 
as in the Roman calendar, so that devrépg per’ elxdda is rather 
unusual. Cf. Aristoph. Vub. 1131. The fourth of the month 
was sacred to Heracles. Chaerephon, hoping to be invited 
to a dinner early in the month, gives out that he will have a 
dinner later, and adds plausibility to his false invitation by 
pretending that he has consulted the auspices. 

i Kock iii. 19. ® Kock ii. 455. 
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6 Anpotiwy 5€ mapapevetv’ ait@*® doxav 
Tapyvpiov ovdk edpeider’, GAAa mrapérpede 
tov BovAdpuevov. 6 Xatpeddv pev travteAds 
ce olkade Badilew wer’,® & taddvratos. 
Kal pny ére ToT ovK eoTw avdkov* povov, 
Tov TapapacnTny AapBdavew Sikpovy EvAov;* 
ovr evpuvOuos yap €oTw ovT’ axpypatos. 
’Avridavns & ev UKvOn: 
oT as an A 
emt K@pov doxet 
” 4 ” > ~ dao \ 
iwuev womep €xouev. B. ovKodV b4da Kat 
/, / ~ LA 
otepavous AaBovres; A. XatpePOv ovtws 
peudOnke Kwpudlew® adeurrvos. 
Tydbeos Kuvapio- 
d meipwmpel? Srodvv7’ és’ TO Setmvov ameévar. 
>? ¢ a > > / € ” Pd 
els értakAwov 8 é€oriv, ws edpalé por, 
adv 7) tapaBvotes mov yévntar Xaipedav. 
"AmoAAddwpos 8’ 6 Kapvotios ev ‘lepeia: 


/ / a“ > > a“ / 
Kawov yé dao. XawpepOvr’ ev Tots ydpous 
e A > / + > / 
ws tov “OdédAav akAnrov ciadeduKevar. 
id \ A \ / € $33 y. 
omupiba AaBav yap Kal oréfavov, ws Av oKdTos, 
4 lod 
pdckwv Tapa Ths vyudns 6 Tas dpveis® dépwv 
4 
e ykew, Sedeimny’, ws® Cover, ciomeawv. 


1 rapamevety Schweighauser: mapapévew A. 
2 atré Dindorf: atr@ A. 
3 Ger’ Schweighauser: duero A. 
Tobr’ ovx éorw dvdétov Toup: rotr’ éorw déov A, 
5 Punctuated as a question by Schweighauser. 
8 neuddnke kwpdtew Casaubon: peudénn’ éyxwudgew A. 
7 brodtvr’ és Cobet: drodivr’ és Schweighduser : dodévres A. 
8 Perhaps épus ; cf. Athen. 373d. 
® dedelrvnx’, ws Casaubon: dedevrvnkws A. 
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‘ Demotion, expecting his money to last him for ever, 
did not spare it, but fed in his house anyone who so 
desired. Chaerephon—oh, the wretch !—used to 
imagine that he was actually going to his own house.* 
And look you now. Is not this again an undignified 
thing, just to receive as one’s trencher-mate a 
collared rogue ®? For Demotion is neither a digni- 
fied nor a moneyless man.’¢ And Antiphanes in 
The Scythian?: ‘a. Let’s go to a revel, so please 
you, just as we are. B. Shan’t we take torch and 
wreaths? a. No, Chaerephon has learned to revel 
in that way when he has had no dinner.’ Timotheus 
in The Puppy *: ‘ Let’s try to get away and slip into 
the dinner-party. It is to have seven couches, so he 
was telling me, unless Chaerephon manages to get 
himself stuffed in as an extra somewhere.’ Apollo- 
dorus of Carystus in The Priestess’: ‘A new 
Chaerephon, they say, has slipped uninvited into the 
wedding at the house of Ophelas. For he took a 
basket and a wreath, since it was dark, and pretending 
that he had come from the bride as a porter bringing 
fowls, he thrust himself in, it appears, and so got a 

@ This is the only meaning the text will bear, but it is 
certainly corrupt: Guero (see crit. note) has supplanted 
some other word, and zavred\@s should perhaps be ovdapuds: 
‘Chaerephon, for example, never thought of going home at 
all,’ since he could make himself quite at home in Demotion’s 
house. For rapayacnrny cf. 242 c. 

> Lit. ‘‘ forked stick,’ referring to the punitive collar 
placed on criminals; cf. 237 a, note b. 

¢ There is no need to emend the line, though the collocation 
of adjectives is odd. Demotion lacks dignity, and therefore 
fails to choose the better sort of companions with whom his 
wealth would naturally allow him to associate. 

# Kock ii. 96. 

€ Kock ii. 450 ; on rapdBvoros cf. 257 a. 

? Kock iii. 287. 
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ev d€ Udarropery: 


KadA@ 8 "Apn Nikny 7” en ef ddors euats, 
KaAd 5€ Xawpedavra: Kav yap py Kara, 
akAntos 7&eu. 


Madywv 8’ 6 Kwpikds dyow: 


6d0v paKpav eMovros emt Setmvov MOTE 
Tob Xapedadvros eis ydous e€ doteos 
etrrety A€yovat tov trowntyy Aid.dov: 

“els Tas éavToo, Xapedar, ouayovas 
eyKcorov jAovs Exarépa ye TéTTApas, 
iva [L1) Tmapacetav Kal pakpav €KaOTOTE 
ddov Badilwy tas yvabovs diactpépns.”’ 

Kal maAw- 

6 Xawpedadv kpedd. wywdver more, 
Kal Tob payeipov, daclv, dat@des ofddpa 
avT@ Tt TpooKoTToVvTos amo TUXNS Kpéas 
elev: ‘ “ edyerpe, }7) mpootora. Tobro pou 
TovoTody.! = 6 &° elev: ““ ada pny cor yAvkd. 
Kat [ev TO pos daTobv pact Kpeas elvat yrvnd.”” 
6 Xaipeddv de “ Kal wan’ ,* @ BéAti07’,” eon, 


“ yAvKd pev, TPOOLOTG[LEVOV dé Aviret TAaVTAX). 


Too Xatpepavros Kal ovyypaypa dvaypapet KadAXi- 
paxos év TO Tov Tavtodara@v mivak® ypadwv 
ouUTWws* “ Seinva Oaou _eypaipay: Xapepav Kupn- 
Biwi” fl? éfRs ri apxnv dreOy ev" * “ é7revO7) 
prot mroAAaKus iemeotetias ; orixe TOE.” Kal oO 
KupyBiov & 67. mapacuros mpoelpynrar. 

1 récrotv AC. 


* nd’ Schweighauser: uwdduora AC. 
3 ivaxe Casaubon: muvdxwy A. 
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dinner.’ Again, in The Girl who was Sacrificed: 
‘I call upon Ares, I call upon Victory, to favour my 
expedition ; I also call Chaerephon, for even if I 
don’t call, he will come uncalled.’ And the comic 
poet Machon says : ‘ Once upon a time Chaerephon 
came a long way from town to attend a dinner at a 
wedding. And they say that the poet Diphilus 
remarked, You, Chaerephon, had better hammer four 
nails into each of your jaws, that you may not twist 
your cheek-bones out of shape every time you come a 
long way in frantic haste.’® And again: ‘ Chaerephon 
once on a time went to buy some meat. And they 
say that the butcher sliced off for him by chance a 
very bony piece of meat. At which he remarked, 
“ Butcher, don’t add the weight of that bone to my 
bill.””. But the butcher replied, “* Yes, but it is very 
sweet. In fact, the nearer the bone, they say, the 
sweeter the meat.” But Chaerephon answered, 
“It may be very sweet, my friend, but its added 
weight hurts wherever it is applied.”’*’ ‘There is 
even a book by Chaerephon recorded by Callimachus 
in his Table of Miscellany4; he writes as follows : 
‘Writers on dinners: Chaerephon; dedicated to 
Pod.’ And then he subjoins the beginning of it, 
‘Since you have often bidden me’ (and adds the 
size) ‘in three hundred and seventy-five lines.’ ¢ 
That Pod was a parasite has been explained before.’ 


@ Kock iii. 288. : 
> For rapacelwv, ‘shaking the arms” when running, ef. 
Aristot. Wic. Bth. iv. 3. 15. 
¢ He means, “ especially on the bill.” 
@ Frag. 100 d 8 Schneider. : i 
e A stichometric note, often added by librarians and 
242 


publishers. - 


4 Kup7nBlwn Bentley: xupnBuiy A. 
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~ ~ / vA 
Kai ’Apyedadvros S€ Tod Tapacirov pvnpwovevwy 


6 Maywy dna: 


a > ~ 
KAnfels emt Setmvov 6 trapdovtos ’Apyedav 
~ € / 
bao II[roAepatov tot Bacithéws, qviKxa 
~ > ~ 
KatérAevoev eis Alyumtov ex THs “Attias, 
dysou metpaiov mapareBévtos mroiKtAouv 
emt THS Tpamélns KapdBwv 7 adnbwav, 
a / ¢ ~ 
émt maou Aomad0s 7 elaevexbeians adpas, 
év } Tepaxtotol’ tpets evqoav KwBrot, 
ovs KatemAdynoav mavtTes of KeKAnpevot, 
TOV pev oKdpwv améAave TOV TpryAdv & dua 
A / > \ a > ~ / 
kal dukidwy emt trActov “Apyepadv av, 
avOpwros bd TOV pawidwv Kal peuBpaddwyv 
~ > /, / 
Dadnpurtis apuns TE Svacecaypevos, 
Tov KwBidv 8 améoyxeT €eyKpatéoTata. 
mavu 61 tapaddfouv yevouevov Tod mpdypatos 
kal Tod Bactlews tudopevov TaAKHVOpos 
“ut mapedpaxev "Apyeddv tods Kwfiovs;”’ 
6 Kuptos elie, “ 7a&v* ev odv TodvarTiov, 
IIroAcuat’, édpaxe mpHtos, adr ody amrerat, 
” s / ~ \ / / 
tovov de a¢Betat TodTo Kal dédoiKée ws" 
292 >? ‘ > ~ , wv > > 4 
00d eat att@ matpiov dv7’ aovpBodrov 
waynes x $003) a 2O7 ” 
ixOdv exovta WHdov*® adixety oddéva. 


"Are€us 8 ev upatvw* Utpdatiov tov mapdoutov 


? /, / ~ ra \ ¥, 
eladyer Svoxepaivovta TH Tpépovtt Kal A€yovra 
/ 
TAOE: 


> \ eal a a 
€uol Tmapacutetvy Kpeirtov jv TH IInyaow, 


1 reuaxiorol Casaubon: remaxloxo. AC. 
2 wav Meineke: wdavv AC. 
3 éxovra Wipov Casaubon: éxovr’ dndoy A. 
4 Ilupatvw Dindorf: mapiivw A. 
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‘‘ Mentioning another parasite named Archephon, 
Machon says : ‘ The parasite Archephon was invited 
to dinner by King Ptolemy after he had returned to 
Egypt from Attica.t All kinds of fish which are 
found near rocks > were set upon the table, as well as 
genuine crayfish, and to crown all, a fat casserole was 
brought in containing three sliced gobies, at which 
all the guests were amazed. Archephon was en- 
_ joying greatly his fill of the parrot-fishes together 
with the red mullets and the forked hake—he was a 
fellow gorged with sprats and minnows and Phaleric 
anchovies, but he kept aloof from the gobies most 
abstemiously. Now his conduct was so very strange 
that the king asked Alcenor,¢ “ It can’t be, can it, 
that Archephon has overlooked the gobies?”’ To 
which the hunchback replied, “ No, Ptolemy, quite 
the contrary ; he was the first to see them, but he 
refrains from touching them, because he treats this 
fish as taboo, and fears it somehow; and having 
come to dinner without paying his share, it is against 
his ancestral custom to injure a fish which carries its 
credentials with it.” 4’ 

‘* Alexis in The Fire-lighter ¢ introduces the parasite 
Stratius expressing his disgust at his patron in these 
terms : ‘It would have been better for me to be a 

@ Ptolemy Soter returned from an expedition to Greece in 
308 B.c. Diod. xx. 37. > Cf. Athen. 357 f. 

¢ A comic poet of this name is mentioned in J. A. ii. 977 g. 

@ Widos, ‘ pebble,” was used of ballots and counters, 
equivalent to a ticket of admission, such as Archephon him- 
self usually lacked, being a parasite. Apparently the goby 
was supposed to carry a jewel in its belly, as Shakespeare’s 
“toad, ugly and venomous, wears yet a precious jewel in 
his head,” As You Like It, 1.i. Of the maths (cxdpos) 
we read that it chews its cud, Athen. 319 f. 

¢ Kock ii. 371. 
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y) tots Bopeddats 7) et te OGrrov Eru* rpexeL, 
7 Anpeg Adxnros *EreoBovrddy. 
méreTar yap, odx olov Badiler tas ddovs. 


AV > yf 
Kal pet oAtya: 


Urpdree, pirets Syov je. ¥. GAAov Tob TraTpos* 
Oo pev yap ob TpEeper pre, ov Se Aapmpas Tpepets. 
A. ex) 7 del pe Cap; =. amact Tots GOeois: 
dv yap ma0yns TL, THs eyw Budcopar; 


f *A€udvixos 8 6 KepLuKos ev TO Tuppyv@? T'pvA- 
Aiwvos Too Tmapacitov ev TovToLs pynpovevet’ 


<2 +) ” 
olvos ovK eveoTw. 
Sc BpySpoe! Meh 3 t 2 \ mee 4 
B. aiteta®” Eraipous* mpddacw emi KOydv Twa, 
av ~ wy / > , 
Omrep troveiy etwHe TpvdAXiwyv det. 


“Aptorddnpos & ev p’ yeroiuy a drop Lovevpativ 
mapacitous avaypadet “Avridxou pev Tod Baotrtéws 
Ldotpatov, Anuntpiov S€ tod modwpKyntod Ed- 
/ i / / A , 
245 ayopav Tov KupTov, LeAevKov 5é Doppiwva. Avy- 
\ > ¢ 4 > cal > 4 ce / ”? 
Keds 8 6 Ldpuwos ev Tots amropbeypaat “ LiAaves, 
f “ce > a , ~ 
dyno, A€nvaios TpvdXwvos mapacitobvtos 
Mevavipw 7 catpdrn, edrrapidov® dé Kal pera 
Oeparreias mepuTarobvros epwrnbels Tis €otw obToS 
* Mevdv8pou,’ epnoey, * agi yrabos.’ Xaipepdr Sé, 
dno,’ 6 mapdo.tos eis ydpov aKkAntos ciceAOdy 


1 ért Schweighauser: re rovrwy A, rodrwy ere C, 

a Tuppnre Dindorf: rupyricd A. 

8 aireic@’ ératpous Emperius: airots rpds A. I have divided 
the lines between two speakers, a slave and a master, 

s Twa. Emperius: rivas A. 

5 rap’ before evraptpov deleted by Schweighiuser. 

8 66, eee Kaibel: 6’ épnoev A. 
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parasite of Pegasus or the Sons of Boreas @ or any- 
thing that runs faster still, rather than live with this 
Demeas, son of Laches, for all he is an Eteobutade.® 
For when he goes through the streets it is nothing 
like walking,° it is flying!’ And after a few lines: 
‘a. Stratius, I’m sure you love me. s. Ay, more 
than my father ; for he doesn’t support me, whereas 
you support me sumptuously. a. And you pray 
that I may live for ever? s. Yes, to all the gods ; 
for if anything happens to you, how am I to get my 
living?’ The comic poet Axionicus, in The Etruscan,4 
mentions the parasite Gryllion in these lines: 
“a. We have no wine in the house. 3. Then beg 
some from our comrades, making the excuse that it 
is for a revel ; that is what Gryllion is always in the 
habit of doing.’ Aristodemus, in the second book of 
his Ludicrous Memoirs,’ records the names of para- 
sites ; attached to King Antiochus was Sostratus,f 
to Demetrius Poliorcetes the hunchback Evagoras, 
to Seleucus Phormion. And Lynceus of Samos says 
in his Apophthegms: ‘Gryllion, the parasite of 
Menander the Satrap, used to go about in a coat with 
purple border and attended by a large retinue ; and 
the Athenian Silanus, when asked who that was 
replied, “‘ The Honourable Jaw of Menander.”’ As 
for the parasite Chaerephon, he says that once he got 
into a wedding-party uninvited and took his place 


@ Zetes and Calais, noted for speed. 

» Of the distinguished family of Eteobutadae, descended 
from Butes. 

¢ Phrynichus, Hpit. 372, condemns the expression ovx ofov 
for od S#mov, ‘‘ one cannot describe it as.”” Alexis uses it 
again, Athen. 301 b. 

@ Kock ii. 412. ¢ F.H.G. iii. 310. 

* Of. Athen. 19 d; the king was Antiochus I. 
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Kal KataKAets €axaTos Kal TOV YUvarKovo pov 
dpb ovvroy TOUS xexnpevous Kat keAevovTwv 
avrov dmroTpexew ws mapa TOV vomov emt Tots 
Tpidkovra emOvTos, ‘ dpubpetre 57,’ eon), “ 7roAw 
b am’ éuod apEdpevor.’”’ ore 8 Hv eGos TOUS yevarKo- 
vopous edhopav Ta ovpTroova Kal eFeralew Tov 
KerAnpeveny Tov apiOuov ef 6 KaTa vopov e€oTt, 


TipokAs ev DirodixactH dyow ovtws: 


> / > ” A , oe \ A ~ 
avolyeT dn Tas OUpas, va mpds TO das 

> a ~ > / A 

CDLEV Katapavets paMov, edodevwv av 
BovAn® 6 yuvauKovdj.os dmroAaBety Tov apiOpov,* 
Kata TOV vopov Tov Katvov Omep etwhe Spar, 
TOV éoTwwpevwv. Eder d€ TovUpTradr 

Tas TOV adeimvwy e€eralew otkias. 


Meévavdpos 8 ev Kexpudadw: 


Tapa Tots yuvarkovopmors S€ Tods ev Tots yapous 
c dtaxovobdytas atoyeypadbat mubdpevos 

mdavTas payeipous KaTa Vomov Kalvov Twa, 

iva muvbdvevrau TOUS xekhnpévous eav 

mAelovs Tis dv eLeoTw éoTia@v TUN,” 

eNOdv .. . 


Kat Dirdxopos 8 ev €Bdoun "ArOidos “ of yuvaiKo- 
vop.ot, ’ pyat, © pera. TOV “Apeomrayer iv €oKdmovr 
Tas ev Tals oikiats avvddous év TE Tols yaois Kal 
tats dAAats Pvaiats.”’ 


1 drodaBeiy Tov dpcO pov Dindorf: AaBety apidudy A. 
2 réxn Musurus: rixns A. 


@ The yuvarcovéuo, a ‘* Board of Commissioners on Laws 
for Ladies,” were magistrates at Athens and elsewhere ap- 
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last on a couch; and when the Supervisors of 
Women ® counted the guests they told him to be 
off, because he exceeded the limit of thirty guests 
allowed by law.® ‘ Well, then,’ he replied, ‘ count 
them over again, but begin with me.’ That it was 
customary for the Supervisors of Women to oversee 
symposia and scrutinize the number of guests to see 
whether it was according to law is shown by Timocles, 
in Fond of the Bench,° thus : ‘ Open at once the front 
door, that we may be more conspicuous in the light, 
in case the supervisor of women, as he strolls by, 
wants to take the number of the diners, the thing 
which he is in the habit of doing in accordance with 
the new law. He ought to do just the reverse and 
scrutinize the houses of the dinnerless.’ And 
Menander in The Head-dress4: * Learning at the 
office of the Supervisors of Women that a list had been 
drawn up, in accordance with a new law, of all the 
caterers who serve at weddings, the object being to 
find out whether anyone happens to be entertaining 
more guests than the law allows, he went...’ And 
Philochorus, in the seventh book of the History 
of Attica,’ says: ‘The Supervisors of Women, in 
co-operation with the Areopagites, used to watch all 
the gatherings in private houses, whether they were 
wedding-parties or other sacrificial feasts.’ 


pointed to censor the conduct of women. Aristot. Pol. 
1299 a 22. 

> Lit. ‘“‘as being, contrary to the law, over the number 
of thirty.” 

¢ Kock ii. 465; the title refers to one who, like Philocleon 
in Aristoph. Wasps, was eager to sit as a dicast in the law- 
courts. 

4 Kock iii. 78, Allinson 368; the sentence, which lacks 
the verb, seems to refer to an informer. ¢ F.H.G. i. 408. 
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d Tod dé Kopvdov amopbeypara TOE dvaypaget 
6 Avyxeds: Kopvdw oupmvovans Twos €Taipas, 
h dvowa Hv Tvwpn, Kat Tod oivapiov émtAurovtos* 
eladépew éxéAevoev Exactov dvo dBodovds, Tvmipnv 
de oupBadreobar 6 6 Tu Sokel TH SHpww. TloAvi topos 
5é Tob Kxbapwdob pakhv popodvros Kat AiBov 
paonoapevou G tadainwpe, édn, ‘Kat ) paky 
oe BadXev.” (uxmote tovTov Kat Mdywv pvy- 


povever. not ydp- 


Kakds Tis, Ws €ouxe, KUVapwdos afddpa 
Thy otklay péAAwy avoiKodopmety,” didov 

e avTod Aiovs Arncev atodwcw® 8 eyw 
adt@v todd tAclous, dnoiv, ex THs deiEews.) 


Aéyovtos 5é€ twos TH Koptiw ws tis atrob 
yuvatKos éviote Kal Tov" Tpaxnrov Kal TOUS Tirbods 
Kal Tov Supadov piret ‘ “Trovnpov,’ Epn, * Toor” 781 
kal yap 6 ‘Hpaxkdijs amo tis ‘Opdadns emt THY 
“HBny peraBeBn ie. * @Mvpopayou 8 euBaapevov 
eis pariy wat TO aad dvarpépavros * “ Cnpw- 
Ova avrov,”’ edn, “ Sicavov, OTL OVK eTTLOTApLEVOS 
f Seumvety ameypaibato.” mapa Irodcuaiw S€ war- 
TUns TEpipepopmevns Kal KaT éKeivov det Aerrovons, 
1 émiurdyros Schweighauser: vrodurdvros AC. 


2 rh olklay ué\\wy avorxodouetvy Grotius: méAwy olkodomety 
Thy olklay A. 


3 atrod . . . dmrodwécw Grotius: a’rod . . . dmolow A. 


* rov added by Meineke. 


@ The usual formula (e.g. IA. 1d 07) b) was yrounv tis 
BovAjjs EvpBadrecOar & 7 Soxed TH Bovd7, ‘* to transmit the 
resolve of the Council (to the People) Cheslea to the 

” 


Council’s pleasure.’’ Here the usual eee (Resolve) is made 
the subject, with another meaning easily understood. 
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“ The following are some of the smart sayings of 
Lark recorded by Lynceus. Once, when a courtesan 
whose name was Resolve was at a symposium with 
Lark, the wine gave out, and he told each guest to 
contribute twopence, whereas Resolve should transmit 
whatever was voted by the people.* The harp- 
player Polyctor was once greedily drinking some 
lentil soup, and hit his tooth on a stone. ‘ You poor 
fool,’ said Lark, ‘ even the lentil soup throws things 
at you.’® (Perhaps Polyctor is the man referred to 
by Machon when he says :° ‘ A very bad harp-singer, 
it appears, was about to repair his house, and asked 
his friend for some stones. “I will pay them back 
to you in much greater number,” he said, “ after 
the performance.”’) ¢ Cum narraret aliquis Coryde 
uxoris suae non nunquam cervicem et mammas et 
umbilicum (omphalon) se osculari, ‘ at hoc quidem,’ 
inquit ille, ‘iam flagitiosum ; nam et Hercules ab 
Omphale ad Heben ¢ transiit.’ When Phyromachus 
upset the bowl as he was dipping bread into his lentil 
soup, Lark said, “ He ought to be fined for having 
himself registered ’ when he does not know how to 
dine out.’ Once a delicious vol-au-vent was passed 
round at Ptolemy’s table, but always gave out at his 


> The audience at a poor performance showed its dis- 
pleasure by throwing stones. Macrobiusii. 6.1: “lapidatus 
a populo Vatinius . . . obtinuerat ut aediles edicerent ne 
quis in arenam nisi pomum misisse vellet.” 

© Omitted by Kock. 

@ The reminiscences from Lynceus are here resumed. 

© De pudendis #87 saepius usurpatur, e.g. Aristoph. Nub. 


6. 

* As athletes were required to prove their fitness and be 
duly registered before entering a contest, being punished for 
omitting this prerequisite, so Phyromachus should be pun- 
ished for incompetence as a professed glutton. 
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“TI rodepate,” én, “ rdTepov ey peldw 7 Soxet 
~ / a» ~ A ~ 
por tadra mrepupepecbar ;’’ Xawpepavtos Se tod 
mapacirov djoavtos od Svvacbar Tov olvov dépew 
ce > A A A > A > 27 ~ A 
ovdé yap TO eis TOV olvor,” epn. Tod de Xaipe- 
da@vtos yupvod év Tw. Selmvw dvavacTavtos 
Sax ~ ”) t tt = A Xr 50. € ~ 
aipedOv,” elev, “ daTep Tas AnKUGous Opa ae 
péxpt mocov pores «l.” Kal? dv 8€ Katpov 
Anpoobevns map’ ‘Apmddov tiv KvduKa €idrjper 
246 “‘ otros,’ €bn, “ Tods dAAovs axpatokwbwvas Kah@v 
adtos THY peydAnv éomaxkev.” eiwhdtos 8 adtod 
putapovs adptous emi ta Seimva féepecbar, eveyKa- 
pévov Twos é7t peAavrépous, ovK apTovs edn 
adrtov éevnvoxévat, aAAa TOV apTwv oKids. 
Mirdgevos S€ 6 tapacitos, HrepvoKomis 8’ émi- 
KAnv, tapa Ilv@wve dpuot@v trapakeyevwv edadv 
\ 
Kal peTa puKpov mpocevexOeians Aomddos iyO¥wv 
/ y ‘A ” ce , > bl "4 »” 
matagas TO TpvBALov epn “ udotitev 8° éAaav. 
>! ~ 
ev deimvw dé Tod Kadécavtos adrov pédavas apTous 
b mapatiBevtos “‘ ut) ToAAovs,”’ etre, “ mapariber, p17) 
/ ~ 
oKoTos mounons. Tov 8 bd THs ypaos Ttpedd- 
pevov trapdo.rov Ilavoipayos eAeyev todvavtiov 
maoxew TH ypaia ovvovta: avdtov yap ev yaorpl 
AapBavew det. epi todtov kat Maywv ypade 
ouTws" 
1 9’ added in C. 


9 j.e., water. > 7.e., hard drinkers. 

¢ The arrival of the Macedonian Harpalus at Athens, in 
324 B.c., with much stolen treasure, gave rise to charges of 
corruption against many public men, including Demosthenes. 
The epithet quoted from Demosthenes is ascribed to him by 
Hypereides, Contra Dem., end; cf. Athen. 341 e-f, 483 e. 
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place. He said, ‘Ptolemy, am I drunk, or do I 
imagine that I am seeing things go round me?’ 
And when the parasite Chaerephon said that he could 
not take wine, he remarked, ‘ You mean you can’t 
take what is mixed with the wine.’* And when 
Chaerephon arose at a dinner stark naked he said, 
“ Chaerephon, you are like an oil-jug ; I can see how 
far you are full.’ About the time when Demosthenes 
accepted the cup from Harpalus he said, ‘ The very 
man who calls other people “ neat-wine-goblets ”’ » 
has grabbed the biggest one for himself.’* And 
although Chaerephon was in the habit of bringing 
gritty loaves of bread 4 to dinner-parties, when some- 
body brought in still blacker loaves he said that it 
was not bread, but the black shadows of bread, that 
the man had brought. 

“The parasite Philoxenus, whose nickname was 
Ham-cleaver, was once lunching at the house of 
Python. Olives were served, and presently a goulash 
was added. With a rap on his bowl he quoted, ‘ He 
lashed them into a go.’¢ When the host who had 
bidden him to a dinner served loaves of black bread 
he said, ‘ Don’t serve too many, for fear you bring 
on darkness.’ Of the parasite who was kept by the 
old woman, Pausimachus used to say that he suffered 
the opposite of what the old lady did when he was 
with her; for it was he who always had a bellyful./ 
Concerning him Machon also writes as follows : 


@ For purapol dpro: see 110 d. : 
¢ Jl. v. 366, Od. iii. 484, ete. The pun ison édday, “ olive,” 


and éddav, ‘to drive.’? As this cannot be exactly repro- 
duced, Aorddos ixAtwv, ‘ a casserole of fish,” is here rendered 
‘* goulash.” 


f éy yaorpt \auBdvew is properly said only of a woman, 
“to conceive.” Cf. Athen. 453 a. 
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TOV DSporoTny de" Mooxtova Aeyopevov 
(dovra pao ev Avxetep peTa TWVwV 
Topdovrov b70 ypaos Tpebdpevor movatas 
0 detva, Trapaso€ov ye Trovets Tmpayy » ore 
} ypats moet o° ev yaotpt AapBavew det.’ 


€ \ sn , > , i! s 
co de QUTOS TTAPAOLTOV QKOUOGS VU7TO ypalas Tpebo- 
ee aes [ae A 
[Aevov ovyywoevov TE avrh EKAOTNS HEEpas* 


viv mavTa, pact, yive?”®: 4 ev od vet, 
ev yaotpt 8 obtos AapBaver Kal” ypepav. 


Trodepatos 8’ 6 Tob “Aynodpxov MeyadoroAirns 
yevos ev TH SevTepa TOV mrepl tov Diromatopa ioto- 
pudv oupmoras dnot tH Bacwret ovvayecOar e€ 
amdons Ths moAews, ods mpocayopevecbar yeAoua- 
otds. Ilocedavios 8 6 “Amapeds ev TH kK’ Kal 
tpitn TOV toropidy “ KeAroi,” dnot, “ Tepudyovrau 

d pe? atra&v Kat ToAepobvres oupBiords, ous Ka- 
Actor mapacitovs. ovTo. d€ eyKwpia adTov Kal 
mpos aOpdous A€yovaw avOpudmous suvveot@tras Kal 
m™pos €KaOTOV TY KATA pépos eKelvwY aKpow- 
pevwv. Ta d€ axovopata adtdv elow ot Kadov- 
pevor Bapdou- trowntal dé obTow TUyydvovot per 
w@Oons emaivous Aeyovtes.” ev Sé TH TeTapTH Kal 
TpiakooThH 6 adTos ovyypadeds "Amo\dudVv Twa 
avaypade. tapaoitov yeyovota *Avtidyou tod 
Vpuzrob emuxaAovpLevov Tov THS Lupias Baorréws. 

e Aptorddnuos 8 toropet Bébuv TOV Avowdyou Tob 
Baoitéws mapdoitov, émel adrot els TO iudrvov 6 
Avoiwaxos eévéBade EVAWov oKoptiov, éxtapay- 


1 6¢ added by Dindorf. 
2 yived’ Musurus: yihuecd’ A, 
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‘ They say, too, that Moschion, who goes by the name 
of Teetotaler, once saw in the Lyceum in company 
with certain persons a parasite who was kept by a rich 
old woman (and he cried out): You there! what's 
your name, you're carrying on an incredible affair, 
because the old woman causes you always to have a 
bellyful.” And the same Moschion, hearing of a 
parasite who was kept by an old woman, that he went 
to see her every day (said): ‘To-day, as the saying 
is, all kinds of things can happen; for whereas the 
old woman cannot conceive, this man here gets a 
bellyful every day.’ 

“ Ptolemy, the son of Agesarchus, who was a native 
of Megalopolis, says, in the second book of his 
Inquiries relating to Philopator,2 that drinking-com- 
panions for that king used to gather from every city, 
who were called ‘laugh-artists.’ Poseidonius of 
Apameia says, in the twenty-third book of his 
Mstories ® : ‘The Celts, even when they go to war, 
carry round with them living-companions whom they 
call parasites. These persons recite their praises 
before men when they are gathered in large com- 
panies as well as before any individual who listens 
to them in private. And their entertainments are 
furnished by the so-called Bards ; these are poets, 
as it happens, who recite praises in song.’ And in 
the thirty-fourth book ¢ the same historian records 
the name of a certain Apollonius who was a parasite 
of Antiochus, surnamed Grypus, the king of Syria. 
Aristodemus tells the story ¢ of Bithys, the parasite 
of King Lysimachus, who, when Lysimachus thrust 
a wooden scorpion into his cloak, jumped up in utter 


@ F.H.G. iii. 67. > Ibid. 259. 
¢ Ibid. 264. @ Ibid. 310. 
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bévra dvarrndjoat, elra yvovTa TO yeyevnwévov 
“Kaya o€,’ nol, “ éxpoBnow, Bactred: dds pou 
taAavtov.” tv d o Avotpaxos puxpohoywraros. 
“Ayabapxidys & 6 Kvidwos &v 7H B’ Kal eixoorh 
tov Etpwmakdv “Apiotopdyou tod "“Apyeiwv 
Tupdvvov Tapdovrov yeveobar dnow *AvOeudxpitov 
TOV TayKPAaTLaAoTHY. 

f Kow7y dé mrept mapacirwy elpyjact Teoxdijs pev 
ev Ilv«rn, emuottiovs KaA@v adtods év Toiade: 


€ , \ ~ > , 
evpjaes Se Tay émowtiov 

, 21 O48 a 2 t 
TovTwy Tw” ot Seimvodaw eahvdwpevot 
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mapéxovtes alAnraiow. 


Depexpdtys T'pavat- 


i, > A aA 
ad 8 ode OGccov, Lpixvdiwyv, emote? ; 
’ > ae a aA ~ 
B. tis 8° obdtos byutv €or’; A. TooTOV TmavTaxod 
w” ~ 
dyw dapuyyiKov tw"* emt picd@ E€vov. 


> , x aA ~ e a | “a € 
Emuaitiot yap Kadodvrat ot emt tpodats stroup- 

247 yoovres. IlAdrwy ev terdptw TloAvretas: iM Kad 
tadra emuairvot Kal odde puobov mpos Tots aitiots 
worrep of dAXot AaBovres.”” *Apiotodavys IeAap- 
yois: 


BD 
qv yap ev’ dvdp’ ddixov od Siwd«Kys,° 


1 tw’ Herwerden: twas A. 
2 dérew Meineke: déyew A. 
3 éo7. Casaubon: ér A. 
4 +w’ Porson: riv A. 
5 od dubdxns Porson: cvvdudens A. 


* F.H.G. iii. 193. There were two tyrants of Argos by the 
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fright, and then, realizing what the thing was, he 
said, ‘I will now give you a shock, Your Majesty. 
Give me a talent.’ For Lysimachus was very 
niggardly. Agatharchides of Cnidus, in the twenty- 
second book of his European History,+ says that 
Anthemocritus the pancration-fighter became a 
parasite of Aristomachus, the tyrant of Argos. 

“On the subject of parasites in general Timocles, 
among others, speaks in The Boxer.» He calls them 
“ victual-seekers ’ in these lines : ‘ You will find one 
of these victual-seekers, fellows who dine at other 
peoples’ tables to the point of bursting, and who offer 
themselves, like so many punching-bags, for athletes 
to thrash.’¢ Also Pherecrates in Old Women4: 
“a. You there, Smicythion, won’t you quickly go 
and be a victual-seeker? xB. What is this man to 
you? a. He? Oh, he’s a throat specialist ° whom 
I take everywhere with me at a price, a stranger 
from foreign parts.’ For victual-seekers was the 
name given to those who rendered service for their 
keep. And Plato in the fourth book of the Republic? : 
* Yes, and what is more, they are to be victual-seekers, 
and they do not even get any pay over and above their 
food, as the others do.’ Aristophanes, also, in The 
Storks 9: ‘ For if you prosecute one man who is a 
name of Aristomachus ; the first (ca. 250-240 B.c.) seems to 


be meant here. For the pancration see 95 a, note b. 

> Kock ii. 464. 

¢ Lit. ‘‘ peel”?; for another slang meaning of \ére see 
161 a, note c, 170 d. 

@ Kock i. 153. 

¢ In this case a glutton. 

f 420 a; there émicizio has a slightly different turn of 
meaning, being suggested by Adeimantus’s use of émixoupot, 
“coming to the aid of,” “auxiliaries,” in the preceding 
paragraph of Plato. 9 Kock i. 504. 
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ev Ya TH SvacKeuf} TOU avtoo * Spdpatos mept opytlo- 
jwevov Tapacitouv déeywv dnoiv: 


1 émigitios Casaubon: érmicrios A. 
2 gdéce’ Porson: cwHcevev AC. 
3 suxwv Euripides: pode? A. 


4 rod avrod Schweighauser: adrod rod A. 


@ 4.é., in their pays which consists in free meals. 
® Kock ii. 172. 
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rascal, a dozen men who are victual-seekers for other 
rascals ¢ will testify against you.’ And Eubulus in 
Daedalus» : ‘ He is willing, without pay, to remain 
with them as their victual-seeker.’ 

“ Diphilus in Synoris (Synoris was a courtesan’s 
name °), mentioning Euripides (a certain throw of the 
dice went by this name, Euripides), and joking on the 
poet’s name and on the subject of parasites as well, 
has the following4: ‘a. You come off very nicely 
with that throw. s. You will have your joke. Put 
up ashilling. a. I put it up long ago. s. I wonder 
how I can throw a Euripides? s. A Euripides could 
never save a woman. Don’t you see how he loathes 
them in his plays? But he loved the parasites. At 
least he says : “ As for the man who enjoys abundant 
means but does not at table support at least three 
persons, exacting no payment from them, a curse 
upon him, and may he never find safe return to his 
native land!’”’¢ 3. Where are these lines from, in 
the gods’ name? a. What is that to you? It isn’t 
the play, it is his thought that we are consider- 
ing.’ And in the revised edition of the same play, 
speaking of an angry parasite, Diphilus says’: 


¢ Meaning either a span (of horses) or a pair of fetters; 
she was also called the Lamp, Athen. 583 a. 

4 Kock ii. 565. The name Evpiidns is here derived from 
ed pirrew, ‘to make a lucky throw’”’; it matters not, for 
the comedian’s purpose, that the Euripides who gave his 
name tothe throw was not the tragedian. See Pollux ix. 101. 

¢ A comic cento made up of a verse from Eur. Antiope, 
T.G.F.2 415, and Iph. Taur. 535. 

* Kock ii. 566. Cf. Romeo and Juliet, i. 3: “‘ And she 
was wean’d,—I never shall forget it,—For I had then laid 
wormwood to my dug.” The parasite, by his exhibition of 
spleen at his host’s table, is in a fair way to be for ever 
excluded from it. 
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1 éorw bvtws Grotius: bvTws éorly A. 


2 elra . . . terdprnv added by Porson. 
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“a. He’s angry? A parasite, and angry? s. Oh, 
no! not angry! He has polished the table with his 
gall, and will wean himself from milk as mothers 
wean their babies.’ And further on?: a. ‘ Then, 
and not before, you shall eat, my parasite. sB. See 
how he has insulted the profession. Don’t you 
know that a parasite is assigned a place next to 
the harp-singer?’ And in the play entitled The 
Parasite® he says: ‘One must not be a parasite if 
one is very hard to please.’ 

““ Menander, in Temperament, speaking of a friend 
who declined an invitation to a wedding-supper, 
says®: ‘There’s a real comrade for you! He 
doesn’t ask, as others do, “‘ At what hour is dinner ? ” 
or ‘‘ What’s to hinder those who are here from 
dining ?’’—and then has his eye out for another 
dinner two days later, and still another three days 
after that, and again for a funeral feast later.’ So 
also Alexis in Orestes,4 Nicostratus in Plutus,¢ and 
Menander in T'he Carouse and in The Lan-giver (have 
all told of the parasite). So Philonides in Buskins,! 
thus: ‘ As for me, hungry though I am, I will not 
stand such treatment.’ 

“Nouns similar to parasitos are the following : 
episitos, ‘ victual-seeker,’ which has been spoken of 
before *; ozkositos, ‘living on one’s own means’ ; 
sitokouros, ‘ bread-shearer’; autositos, ‘ bringing his 
own food’‘; further, kakositos, ‘ off one’s feed’ /; 


@ Kock ii. 566. > Ibid. 562. 

© Kock iii. 106, Allinson 418. 

@ Kock ii. 358. ¢ Ibid. 226. 

* Kock iii. 91; 102; for the words supplied see Athen. 
246 f. 9 Kock i. 255; cf. Athen. 47 e. 

% 946 f, in the form émisitios; below, 247 f. 

t Cf. A7e. 4 Plato, Rep. 475 c. 
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pvnpovever S€ Tod ev olKoattov *Avagavdpidns ev 
Kurnyérats: 
f vids yap oikdaitos Hdd yiverat. 


KaAeirat 8’ oikdattos 6 p11) pa808, aAAa mpotka TH 
‘4 ¢ ~ > / /, 
mover danpeTov. “Avtipavns UKvOy: 


TaXY yap yiverat 
exkAnoiaorTys olKdatTos. 


Mévavdpos AakruAiw: 


> , 7, 
oikdatTov vupdiov 
> A Y ‘ > , 
ovdev Sedprevov poikos e€euprykaper. 


Kat ev KiBapiory: 
ovK oikoaiTous Tods akpoatas AapBavers. 
’*Emoutiov 5€ Kparns ToApats: 


Trowatver 8 emaitiov, puyav 8 ev MeyaBvCov' 
/ > oe a a 2 
deer’ emt puuc8@ atrov. 
248“ 1diws 8 ev Luvaprotwaats Eby: 
dorelov TO [L1) 


ouvdyew yuvaiKas pase deumrviCew oxhov, 
GAN’ oikoaitous Tods ydpous TemoUnKEvat. 


ovroKoupou & "Are€is pvnpovever ev Havvvyids 7 
*"Epidois: 


€on Tepimat@v ovrdKoupos. 


Mevav8pos be TOV axpnorov Kal waTnv Tpepopevov 
auréKoupov eipnkev ev Mpacvdéovte otTws' 
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and oligositos, ‘ little-feeder.’ The oikositos is 
mentioned by Anaxandrides in Hunters*: ‘It is 
indeed pleasant to have a son who lives on his own 
means.’ The expression is also applied to one who 
serves the community, not for pay, but at his own 
expense. Thus Antiphanes in The Scythian®: 
“Indeed, soon we'll be having a member of the 
Assembly serving at his own expense.’ Menander 
in The Ring®: ‘A bridegroom living on his own 
means we have discovered, one who does not require 
of usadowry.’ Andin The Harper 4: ‘ The audience 
you get doesn’t live on its own means.’ ¢ 

“Crates mentions ‘ victual-seeker’ in Deeds of 
Daring 4: ‘ He cajoles the victual-seeker, but though 
shivering in the palace of Megabyzus, he will receive 
food as his pay.’ 

““Menander uses otkositos in a special sense in 
Ladies at Luncheon 9: ‘ A clever scheme this, not to 
get a lot of women together and entertain a crowd, 
but to get up a wedding, as you have done, 
for those who eat at home.’ ‘ Bread-shearer’ is 
mentioned by Alexis in The Vigil, or Toilers*: 
‘You will be a bread-shearer loafing about.’ Now 
Menander, in The Swashbuckler,t uses bread-shearer 
of a good-for-nothing who gets his living without any 

@ Kock ii. 144, > Ibid. 97. 
© Kock iii. 31, Allinson 340. 
@ Kock iii. 81, Allinson 380. 
® j.e., it needs some inducement to listen to you. 

* Kock i. 140. 

9 Kock iii. 129, Allinson 436. 
® Kock ii. 363. 

i Lit. ‘* Bold-Lion,”’ of a bragging soldier, Kock iii. 70. 


1 MeyaBvfou Casaubon: peraBifov A. 
2 girov Casaubon: ciros A. 
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mapatpepecbar. 
Kat ev ILwAoupevors: 


” 3 , ? ” \ os Oe 
oiwow® tdAas, EoTnKas ETL mpos Tats Fupats 
To doptiov Beis: aitoKouvpov, abdAuov, 
dxypnotov* eis TiHv oikiay «iAjdapev. 
adroaitov 5° elpnke KpwBvdos ev ’Amayxopevw* 


, A a / 
Tapdoitov avTdattov. avrov yodv tpépwv 
A ~ ~ / 
Ta TAcioTa ovvepavioTos® ef TH SeoTdTH. 


Kakootrouv S€ péuvntar EvBovdos ev Tavupyder: 
4 ° \ ” / a 
Unvos avTov 6vTa KaKda.ToV TpEdet. 

dAvyooirov dé péuvyntar Dpdviyos év Movorpdmw: 
6 dé dAtydattos “Hpakdfjs exet ti 5p4; 

Kat Depexparns 7) Urparris ev ’Ayabois: 


e > / Ss > eres “ P 
ws oAvydotos Hob ap’, ds Kateabies 
THS Nuepas pakpas Tpijpovs ouria.”’ 


(Tocatra Tod I]Aovrdpyou elovTos mept mapa- 
otro SiadeEduevos tov Aoyov 6 Anpdxprtos * “adAa 
pen Kal atrds,’ en, “70 morixo\Aov dre Edhov 
Tapa cddw, ws 6 OnBatos elpycev TouTHS, qept 
Kohdxwy € €p® Te. “mpatTer yap TavTwWY oO Kohag 
dpiota,”’ 6 Kadds elev Mévavdpos, od paxpav 3° 


1 rdv7’ added by Kaibel. 


* gurdxoupos duotoyGv Porson: airdxoupoy dOd.ov &xpynorov 
els viv ouoroyav A (yf below). 
3 oluo. added by Cobet. 
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return, thus: ‘ Always hesitant, always delaying, a 
bread-shearer confessedly getting his living at 
another’s expense.’ And in For Sale*: ‘O you 
rascal, there you still stand by the front door with 
your bundle on the ground! A _bread-shearer, 
miserable and good for nothing, we’ve taken into our 
house.’ ‘ Bringing his own food’ is a name applied 
by Crobylus in The Suicide»: ‘ A parasite bringing 
his -own food! At any rate you support yourself 
in most things and are contributed by your master 
to his parties.’ ‘ Off one’s feed’ is mentioned by 
Eubulus in Ganymede °: ‘ Sleep nourishes him when 
he is off his feed.’. And Phrynichus mentions ‘ little- 
feeder’ in The Recluse*: ‘ And the little-feeder 
Heracles, what is he doing yonder?’ Also Phere- 
crates or Strattis in Nice People*®: ‘ What a little- 
feeder you were, then! Why, you consume daily 
rations enough for a cruiser!’ ” 

When Plutarch had finished this long account of 
parasites,’ Democritus took up the discussion and 
said: ‘‘ But I too shall have something to tell about 
flatterers, ‘like plank glued firmly to plank,’ as the 
Theban poet has it.7 ‘The flatterer, indeed, fares 
best of all,’ the noble Menander once said,” and the 


@ Kock iii. 122, Allinson 432. 
> Kock iii. 379. The meaning is uncertain. The épavos 
was a dining-club to which each member brought his con- 
tribution of food. ¢ Kock ii. 171. 

@ Kock i. 377; Heracles was the glutton of comedy. 

© Kock i. 145; cf. Athen. 415 c. 

* Begun at 234 c. 

9 Pindar, frag. 241, P.L.G.® 478. 

% Kock iii. 64, Allinson 358. 


4 &ypnorov added by Porson (ef. above). 
5 cuvepaviords Porson: cvvepaviorys AC. 
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pepodvtos “‘elr’ odK eyw ad, Edy, Opedw;’ 

Kai 6 AcAdds 5€ ‘Hyyjoavdpos ev tots toprn- 
piace trept Tod KAecoddou rade toropet: “@udirmov 
Too Baorréws eimovTos SidTe ypdppata avT@ 
exopicbn Tapa. Korvos | Tob Opgxay Baoidéws 
Kretcodos mapav edn “ed ye vip Tods Beods.” 


A if > 
Tod de Didirrov elmvTos a be ov oldas Orrep av 


£ yeypamrat ; 1 ay Tov Aia tov péyvorov,” elev, 
akpws ye poe emeriumoas. ie Ldrupos 8 ev TO 


D.rimmov Biw “ dre, gnats Didurros TOV dpbaduov 
e€exom ouppof Bev avT® Kal 6 Krcicogos - Teda- 
pwviabeis Tov adTov dpbarusdv. kal mdaAw OTE TO 
akédos emnpwn, oxalwr ouvegadeve TO Bacurei. 
Kal €l ToTE Spud mpoodpepoito Tov eeopdro 6 
249 hia avTos ovvéotpepe tHv ow ws ovv- 


iv’, pn, uh Porson: ewar dnue A. 


9 F.H.G. iii. 161. 
> i.¢., the rdéles of king and jester are reversed. 
° F.H.LG. iv. 413; ef. below, 250 d. 
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meaning of flatterer is not remote from that of 
parasite. Take Cleisophus, for instance. He is 
mentioned in all records as the flatterer of Philip, 
king of Macedon, and was a native of Athens, as 
Satyrus the Peripatetic declares in his Life of Philip. 
But Lynceus of Samos in his Reminiscences calls him 
a parasite in these words : ‘ When Cleisophus, Philip’s 
parasite, was chided by Philip because he was always 
_ begging, he replied, “ It’s because I don’t want to 
be forgotten.” Once Philip gave him a damaged 
horse, which he sold. And when, after a while, he 
was asked by the king where the horse was, he said, 
“It’s been sold for damages.” And when Philip, 
amid loud applause, perpetrated a joke at his expense, 
he said, “‘ After that, ought J not to be the one to 
keep you?”’’® 

“ Hegesander of Delphi narrates the following of 
Cleisophus in his Commentaries*: ‘When Philip 
announced that letters had been brought to him from 
Cotys, king of Thrace, Cleisophus, who was present, 
exclaimed, ““ Good news, by the gods!’”’ And when 
Philip asked him, “‘ What do you know about what he 
has written?” he replied, “‘ Zeus the All-Highest is 
my witness, that’s a neat rebuke.”’’ Satyrus, in his 
Life of Philip,4 says that when Philip had his eye 
knocked out Cleisophus went along with him with 
his own eye bandaged in the same way.’ Again, 
when Philip was wounded in the leg, Cleisophus 
marched limping along with the king. And when- 
ever Philip tasted any food that was bitter, Cleisophus 
also made a wry face as if he had eaten it too. 


@ F.H.G. iii. 161; ¢f. Eustath. ad Il. 995.24, Dem. De cor. 
67 and Schol. ‘ 
¢ Lit. ‘‘ with the same eye bandaged.”’ 
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1 Girododpouvs C: cidododvovs A: soldurii Caesar, B.G. iii. 20. 
2 etre véow Kaibel: et7’ év vdaw AC. 
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In the country of the Arabs people used to do 
this sort of thing not by way of flattery, but 
through a polite convention. If a king was hurt in 
any of his limbs they acted out the pretence of having 
the same disability, since they think it absurd to 
take so much pains to be buried with him if he dies, 
but not to do him the favour of the same honour for 
his hurt if he is made lame. Nicolas of Damascus 
(he was of the Peripatetic School) in his bulky History 
(for there are one hundred and forty books) says, in 
the one hundred and sixteenth book,* that Adiatomus, 
the king of the Sotiani,’ which is a Celtic tribe, had 
six hundred picked men as a body-guard, called by 
the Celts in their native tongue ‘ siloduri’; this in 
Greek means ‘ bound by a vow.’ ‘These men the 
kings keep to live and die with them, since that is 
the vow which the picked men make. In return for 
this they exercise power with him, wearing the same 
dress and having the same mode of life, and they are 
absolutely bound to die with him, whether the king 
dies of disease or in battle or in any other manner. 
And no one can tell of any case where one of these 
men played the coward or evaded death whenever it 
came to the king.’ 

“Theopompus in the forty-fourth book of his 
Histories © says that Philip established Thrasydaeus of 
Thessaly as tyrant over his compatriots; he was a 
man of small intelligence, but a very great flatterer. 
But Arecadion the Achaean was no flatterer; an 
account of him is given by the same Theopompus 
and by Duris in the fifth book of his Macedonian 


@ F.H.G. iii. 418. : 
» Caesar gives the forms Adiatunnus and Sontiates. See 


critical note. 0. FG. i S1T. 
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1 «ahéoar Casaubon: éxddece AC. 


9 F.H.G. ii. 471. 
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History. This Arcadion detested Philip and went 
into voluntary exile from his native land. He was 
very talented, and several of his sayings are re- 
membered. It happened, anyhow, that once when 
Philip was staying in Delphi Arcadion was also there ; 
the Macedonian caught sight of him, and summoning 
him to his presence asked him, ‘ How long, Arcadion, 
are you going to remain in exile?’ And he replied,® 
* Until I am come unto them who know not—Philip.’ 
Phylarchus, in the twenty-first book of his Histories ,¢ 
says that Philip laughed at this retort, and inviting 
Arcadion to dinner so put an end to his hostility. 

“Concerning Nicesias, Alexander’s? parasite, 
Hegesander records the following : When Alexander 
complained of being bitten by flies, and was ener- 
getically shooing them away, Nicesias, one of his 
parasites present, said, “ Surely these flies have much 
the better of all other flies in having tasted your 
blood.’ Hegesander also says that Cheirisophus, 
the parasite of Dionysius, seeing Dionysius laughing 
in company with some acquaintances, laughed too, 
although he was some distance away from them, so 
that he could not overhear. And when Dionysius 
asked him why he laughed when he could not over- 
hear what they said, he replied, ‘I put my trust in 
you, that whatever was said was laughable.’ His son 
Dionysius also kept a large number of persons who 
flattered him, whom the people used to call ‘ Dionyso- 
kolakes.¢’ These persons pretended at dinner that 
they were near-sighted, since Dionysius did not have 

> Od. xi. 122, where @ddaccay, “ the sea,” stands in place 
of Pikurmov. ¢ FH.G. i. 344. 

4 King of Epeirus, so F.H.G. iv. 414; ¢f. Athen. 251 c. 

¢ Properly, ‘‘ courtiers of Dionysus,” i.e. “‘ actors.” See 


Athen. 588 f, 435 e, and 254 b. 
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1 epi Wilamowitz: mpds A. 
2 ws Tov Avovicrov after érépwy deleted by Schweighauser, 


tév Dobree: rov A. 


4 ratdvwy Kaibel: maava A. 
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good eyesight; and they would feel for the viands 
set before them as if they could not see, until Diony- 
sius guided their hands toward the dishes.t When 
Dionysius spat, they would often present their faces 
to be spat upon, and as they licked the spittle, or 
even his vomit, they declared that it was sweeter 
than honey. Timaeus, in the twenty-second book 
of his Histories,» tells about Democles, the parasite 
of Dionysius the Younger. He says that it was 
customary throughout Sicily to offer sacrifices to 
the Nymphs from house to house, spending the night 
in a drunken condition round their statues, and 
dancing round the goddesses. But Democles, dis- 
regarding the Nymphs, and declaring that men should 
not bother with lifeless divinities, went and danced 
round Dionysius. Some time later Democles went 
on an embassy with others, all being transported on 
board a trireme. He was accused by the others of 
stirring up sedition during the journey, and injuring 
Dionysius’s negotiations involving the public interest. 
At this Dionysius became very angry, but Democles 
said that the quarrel between himself and his col- 
leagues on the embassy had arisen because, after 
dinner, the latter, taking some of the sailors into 
their company, used to sing the paeans of Phrynichus 
and Stesichorus or again Pindar, whereas he himself, 
in company with volunteers, used to render the 
paeans composed by Dionysius. Moreover, he 
promised that he would make clear the proof of this ; 
for the accusers could not even remember the number 
of his songs, while he was prepared to sing them 


@ Cf. Athen. 435 e. > F.H.G. i. 224. 


5 twas Meineke: tues A. 
8 rods ind Tod Schweighauser: Tod cupmérou A. 
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Avovdate.”” Kat Latupov S€ twa avaypader 6 
Tiravos KoAaKa Gyuporepev Tov Avovuciwy. 

“Hyjoavdpos & toropet Kal ‘Iépwva tov TUpavvov 
dpprAUTEpov KaTa Tas oypeus yeveo$ar Kal Tovs 
ovvdeutvobvras Tov didwy éxew emirndes Svapap- 
Tdvovras TOV edeopdrov iv’ dm adtod xepaywyav- 
Tat Kal Sox tTav ddAwv d€vdepKeaTepos elvan. 
Kvbxreidnv S€ dnow ‘Hyjoavdpos Tov LedrAov em- 
KaAovjievov (wapdovros 5° Hv Kal odTos) Tmapabevros 
Twos avT@ mActous “adyKous ev Sein, * 6 Kara- 
vevs, edn, 6 6 b70 TOO Edpuridov eloayopevos ev Tals 
‘Ikéruow brepacteios Hv 


1 py after vrodaBdy deleted by Kaibel. 
2 éroincay after deovs deleted by Diels. 


2 Implying that no one knew it so well as he. 
> He adds a word of apology in such a way as to make 
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all himself in their proper order. When the anger 
of Dionysius was thus allayed, Democles resumed: 
“You would do me a favour, Dionysius, if you would 
command someone who knows it * to teach me the 
paean composed in honour of Asclepius; for I hear 
that you have been occupied with that.’ Once, when 
some friends had been invited to dinner by Dionysius, 
Dionysius, as he entered the room, said, ‘ Letters 
have been sent to us, my friends, from the officers who 
were dispatched to Naples.’ Whereupon Democles 
broke in and said, “ By the gods, Dionysius, that’s 
good!’ Dionysius looked at him and said, ‘ How 
do you know that what they have written is satis- 
factory or the reverse?’ And Democles replied, 
‘By the gods, Dionysius, that’s good—reproof.’ ® 
Satyrus is another parasite of both Dionysiuses, 
mentioned by Timaeus in his writings. 

““ Hegesander records ¢ that the tyrant Hieron was 
also rather near-sighted, and that the friends whom 
he had to dine with him purposely missed reaching 
their food in order that their hands might be guided 
by him, and he might appear to be more sharp- 
sighted than the rest of them. And Hegesander 
says that Eucleides, nicknamed the Beet (he, too, 
was a parasite), when somebody set before him 
several nettles ? at dinner, said, ‘ Capaneus, who is 
brought on the scene by Euripides in The Suppliant 
Women,’ showed his polish in “ loathing the man who 


it appear that he had intended this last sentence from the 
beginning, thus giving more point to the anecdote here told 
than in the similar one at 248 e-f. See critical note. 


¢ F.H.G. iv. 415. —_ 
@ Lit. ‘‘ sow-thistles,” sonci; the verb in the quotation is 
so pronounced as to sound like ec—soncoito. 
¢ 1, 864; cf. Athen. 159 a. 
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ATHENAEUS 
pucdv tpamélas’ doris e€oyKoir’ ayav.” 


of 8€ Syuaywyotvres, dyoiv, “APjvyjar KaTa TOV 
Xpepevidevov mohepov Kohaxevovres TOUS “AGn- 
vaiouvs TaA\a pe epackov mavTa elvat Kowa TOV 
‘EAAjvev, TH 8° emt Tov odpavov avOpartrous 
pépovowy odo "AOnvaiovs eld€vat jdvous. Ldtupos 
8 év tots Bious "Avd£apxov dnot Tov edvdayLoviKov 
dirdaogov eva TAV “Aref avpou yeverbau Kohdkoov 
Kal ovvodevovTa TO BaowA€, mel eyevero TOTE 
Bpovry toxupa Kad eatovos ws mavras mrAgar, 
elmrety ‘‘ pa) TT ov TOLOOTOV eroinoas, "AreLavipe, 6 
tod Aus; Tov be yeAdoavrTa etrety “ob yap 
poBepos BovAopas elvar, Kabdarep av pe diddoKets 6 
Tas TOv oatpamav Kal Baciéwy Kededwv pe 
Seurvoivta mpoodéepecbar Kedadds.”’ *ApiordBov- 
Nos dé dnow 6 Kaccavdpeds Awdgurmov TOV 
"A@nvatov TayKpaTiaoryy Tpwbevros MOTE TOU 
*“ANeedrBpov kal aiwatos péovtos eizety: 


Oe er er a 
tXWp OLOOTIEP TE PEEt paKkdpecot Oeotow. 


"Emuxparns 8° 6 ’A@nvaios mpos Baowréa mpeoBev- 
cas, ws pyow ‘Hyjoavdpos, kal ToAAd S@pa map” 
éxelvou AaBarv ovK Hoxbvero Kohaxevw ovTws 
pavepOs Kat Tohumpas Tov Baowda ws Kal eimety 
delv Kat’ eviavTdov ovdK evvéa, apxovras, GAN’ éevvea 
mpéoBeus atpetoBau ™pos Baciréa. Bavpdtes de 
eywye tov *APnvaiwy mas todrov pev dicpuTov 
elacar, Annee Sé déxa Taddvrois elnuiwoay Ste 


1 rpaméfars Kuripides: rparéfas A. 


@ Lit. “‘ is puffed up.” 
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gets nettled * too much at the table.” ’ The popular 
leaders at Athens, in the time of the Chremonidean 
War,” as Hegesander says, used to declare by way 
of flattering the Athenians that while all other things 
were common property of the Greeks, the road which 
led men to Heaven was known only to the Athenians. 
Satyrus in his Lives¢ says that Anaxarchus, the 
philosopher of eudaemonism, was one of Alexander’s 
parasites. On one occasion when he was travelling 
with the king there came a violent clap of thunder 
so extraordinary that everybody cowered in fear, 
and he said, ‘ Can it be that you, Alexander, the son 
of Zeus, did that?” Alexander laughed and said, 
‘ No, for I don’t want to be so terrifying as you would 
have me, when you urge me to have the heads of 
satraps and kings brought to me when I am dining.’ 
And Aristobulus of Cassandreia says? that the 
Athenian pancratiast Dioxippus, when Alexander 
was wounded and his blood was flowing, quoted the 
line,¢ ‘ Ichor, such as floweth in the blessed gods.’ 

“‘ Epicrates of Athens, according to Hegesander,’ 
when he went on the embassy to the Persian king, 
accepted many bribes from him, and never scrupled 
to flatter the king so openly and boldly that he would 
declare the Athenians ought to choose annually, not 
nine archons, but nine envoys to send to the king. 
I wonder, for my part, how the Athenians could have 
let him go without bringing him to trial, seeing that 
they fined Demades ten talents for proposing a 


> 968 or 267-263 B.c., unsuccessfully waged by Athens 
against Antigonus Gonatas. 
¢ W.H.G. iii. 164; Plut. Alex. 28. 4% Frag. 28b Miiller. 
e Jl. v. 340; the ‘‘ spirit fluid” in the gods’ veins was 
ealled ‘‘ ichor,”’ not blood. 
t F.H.G. iv. 414. See Athen. 229 f. 
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Beov elonynoaro "Areavdpov, Kat Tiaydpav’ 3° 
darexreway OTL mpeoBevov ws Baovréa mpooek wv) - 

coe atrov. Tipwv 6 DArdovos ev T® Tpitw TaV 
at\hwy "Apiorwvd gnot Tov Xiov, Zijvevos d€ Tob 
Kurvéws yveapipov, KoAaKka yevecbat Ilepoatou TOU 
pirooddgou, ott my ératpos "Avtuyovou Too Baorréws. 
DvAapxos dé ev s’ ioropidv Nucnotav dnot Tov 
“AdcEdvdpou KoAaka feacdpevov Tov Baorhéa o7a- 
paccopevov bd’ od etAnper pappdiou eirrety “@ 
Baovred, Ti det trovetv mpas, OTE Kal Byets of Beot 
TolatdTa maoxete;”’ Kat tov *AAe~avdpov ports 
avaBrAdébavra, “‘srotoe Beot;” pjoae, © poBodpae 

dp tv Oeotow eyOpot.” ev 8 TH dydon Kal 
eikooTH 6 avtos DvAapyos ’Avtiydvov tod KAy- 
Oévtos *Emutpémov tovs Aaxkedaysoviovs éddvtos 
KoAaKka yevéobau "AmoModavn tov eimdvTa THV 
*Avtuydvou TUXnY drcSavdpiew. 

Evdavros & ev tetapTn totopidv ItoAepatov 
gynot tod tpitov Baoedoavros Alydarov KohaKa 
yeveoBac KadNuxparqy, os ovTw dewos Hv ws pr) 
Lovov ‘Odvacews etkdva. €v TH odpayide mepi- 
pepe, a.\Na Kal Tots TéKVoLS dvopara bécbar TrAé- 
e yovov Kal “Avrixhevav. TloAvBuos 8 ev TH TproKa- 
dexdtn T&V toropidv Diriamov Tod Katadubévros 


= Tysorybpar Valois (cf. 48 e): Bbayépay AC. 
tt Meineke: ro A: rots C. 


@ Frag. 64 Wachsmuth, 186 Diels. 

» Antigonus Gonatas. See 140 b, 162 d. 

¢ F.H.G. i. 336 ; cf. Athen. 249 d. 

4 Of Epeirus (so Miiller, Pape). ¢ F.H.G. i. 348. 

* This Antigonus, nephew of Gonatas, was also known 
as Doson. Before he became king he acted as regent (hence 
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decree naming Alexander a god, and actually put to 
death Timagoras because when ambassador to the 
Persian king he made obeisance to him. Timon of 
Phlius, in the third book of his Satires,¢ says that 
Ariston of Chios, an acquaintance of Zeno of Citium, 
was a parasite of the philosopher Persaeus, because 
he was a close friend of King Antigonus.’ Phyl- 
archus, in the sixth book of his Histories,¢ says that 
Nicesias, the parasite of Alexander,? seeing the king 
writhing with the effects of some medicine which he 
had taken, said, ‘O King, what are we to do, when 
even you gods suffer such agonies? ’ And Alexander 
scarcely looking up at him, answered, ‘ Gods indeed ! 
I’m afraid we are such as the gods hate.’ In the 
twenty-eighth book the same Phylarchus says ¢ that 
Antigonus, called Guardian,’ who conquered the 
Lacedaemonians, had a parasite named Apollo- 
phanes, the one who said that Antigonus’s luck was 
on the side of Alexander. 

“ Euphantus in the fourth book of his Histories 9 says 
that Ptolemy, the third of that name who ruled over 
Egypt, had a parasite named Callicrates, who was 
so clever that he carried a picture of Odysseus in his 
seal-ring,” and even went so far as to give to his 
children the names Telegonus and Anticleia. Poly- 
bius, in the thirteenth book of the Histories,! says 
that a parasite of Philip, the one who was disastrously 
the epithet Guardian) for Philip, a minor, son of Demetrius 
II., king of Macedonia. The defeat of Cleomenes of Sparta 
at the hands of Antigonus occurred at the battle of Sellasia, 
in the summer of 222 3.c. The Alexander here mentioned 
was captain of the young Philip’s guard. 

9 F.H.G. iii. 19. 

% As if to identify himself with Odysseus; Telegonus was 
the son of Odysseus and Circe, Anticleia was the mother of 
Odysseus. * Polyb. xiii. 4. ‘A 
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b770 ‘Pwpateov Kohaxa yeveobae ‘Hparhetdnv' TOV 
Tapavrivov Tov Kal THY Bao.reiav adtrod macav 
dvarpépavra- ev d€ TH Teoapeckaidendr7 ’Aya- 
Boxd€ous tod OivavOns viod, ératpou" d€ Tod Dido- 
mdatopos BacwWéws Dirtwva. ‘lepwvipov Se Tob 
Xvpakociwy tupdvvov Opdcwva tov Kdpyapov 
emukaAovpevov Batwv 6 Xwwr7eds ioropel ev TH 
mept THs TOD ‘lepwvdpov Tupavvidos, mpoapepecbar 
f dacxwv adtov éxdotote ToAdv akpatov. TovTOV 
3 éxoinoev avatpeOjvar b76 Tod ‘lepwvvdpou Eerepos 
KoAag U@ots* dvopa Kal adrov S€ Tov “lepwvupov 
averrercev Siddnuda Te avadraBelv Kai TIv Topddpav 
Kal THY GAAnY Tracav Siackevty nv epdper Avovdatos 
6 tUpavvos. *Ayalapyxidns 8° ev TH TpiakooTH TAV 
toropiav “ Aipnourmos, dnolv, 6 Urapriarys, av- 
Opwros ov petpiws daddos odd’ SoK@v ypynords 
elvat, mbavov oo eXov ev Kodaxetg. Adyov Kal 
252 Oeparredorar TOUS edmdpous pexpe THs TUXNS Sewvds.” 
ToLodTOS Vy kat ‘Hpakdrcidns 6 Mapas 6 
LevGov Tob Opaxdv Baciléws Kodaé, od pvy- 
joveder Bevopav ev C “AvaBdcews. i No 
8 év oxtwKawdenary ioropidv meph Nuxootpatov 
’Apyetov Aéyev ws exoAdieve TOV Ilepody Baotréa, 
ypager kal Tatra. “ Nucéotparov de tov ’Apyetov 
mas od xem padrov vopilew, ds _Tpoorarns yevo~ 
jevos Tis “Apyetov Toews Kat mrapahaBorv Kal 
yevos Kal Xpipwara. Kal moAAnv ovalav Tropa. Tav 
mpoyovwy dmavras dmepeBdAeTo TH KoAaKeia Kal 


ae Hpaxheldyy Polybius : m podeldny A. 
* éraipov Leopardi: érépou A. 
3 Doors Gronovius, cf. Livy xxiv. 21 ete. : wos AC. 
ovdé Schweighauser: oi're AC. 
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defeated by the Romans,? was Heracleides of 
Tarentum ; he caused the overthrow of his entire 
kingdom. In the fourteenth book he mentions ® 
Philon, parasite of Agathocles, the son of Oenanthe, 
and intimate friend of King Philopator. Baton of 
Sinope, in his work On the Tyranny of Hieronymus, 
records a parasite of the Syracusan tyrant Hierony- 
mus, Thrason surnamed the Biter. He says that he 
always drank a great deal of unmixed wine. Another 
parasite named Sosis caused Thrason to be murdered 
by Hieronymus; he also persuaded Hieronymus 
himself to assume the crown and the purple and all 
the other frippery which the tyrant Dionysius had 
worn. Agatharchides, in the thirtieth book of his 
Histories,4 says of the Spartan Haeresippus that he 
was no ordinary rascal, not even pretending to be 
decent, and yet in his parasitism he possessed a per- 
suasive eloquence, and was clever at currying favour 
with the rich so long as their luck lasted. Such also 
was Heracleides of Maroneia, the parasite of the 
Thracian king Seuthes, mentioned by Xenophon in 
the seventh book of the Anabasis.¢ Theopompus, 
in the eighteenth book of the Histories,’ speaking of 
Nicostratus of Argos and how he played the flatterer 
to the Persian king, among other things writes this : 
‘Why should we not regard Nicostratus of Argos as 
a rascal? Why! Although he was the chief man 
in the Argive state, and although he had inherited 
from his forebears good birth and money and a large 
estate, yet in flattery and obsequious behaviour he 

@ Under Flamininus, at the battle of Cynoscephalae, 


197 B.c. On Philip see note fon p. 132. 
> Polybius xiv. 11. 
¢ F.H.G. iv. 349. 4 Ibid. iii. 194. 
CER ANE fan Kir t F.H.G. i. 301. 
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b tats Deparretaus ov povov TOUS Tihs TOTE OTpatelas 
peTaoxevTas, ddAd Kal Tovs eumpootev yevo- 
pévous. mp@Tov pev yap oUTws HyamTnce THY mapa 
tod BapBapov tiny worTe Bovddpevos apeoKkew 
Kat muoreverOat pearAov dvexopuce mpos Pao.réa. 
TOV vtOV: é T&v aAAwy oddels mosTIoTE pavycerat 
mouoas. émeta Kal? éxdornv juéepay, onde 
peAdo Secrveiv, tpamelav mapeTiber ywpis ovo- 
paloov TH Saipove TH Bacirews, euTAnoas gitov 
kal Tov daAdwv émutydelwr, dcoveny pev TOTO 

c Tovety Kat Tov Ilepodv rods mept tas Bvpas dua- 
tpiBovras, oldpevos Sé Sud TAS Beparreias TavTns 
Xpnparvetada paAAov Tra,pd. rod Bacvrews: yy yap 
aioxporepdi)s Kal xpnuatwv ws ovK old’ et TUS 
Erepos ATTwv.” *Arradov dé Tob Bacvtéws € EVEVETO 
KoAa€ Kal didacKxaros Avoiwaxos, dv KadXipayos 
ne @coddpevov avaypader, Eppurrros oo ev Tots 

Ocoppdorov pabnrats Katadéyer. odtos 8 6 avip 
Kat mept ths “ArrdAov mrad<las ovyyéypade Bi- 
BA ous méoav kohaketay eudaivovoas. TloAvBtos So 

d ev dydon tatopidv " Kavapos, dno, 6 Taddrys 
av avip dyaBos® b77r0 Uworpdrou Tod KoAaKos 
SueaoTpedeto, ds Hv Xahknddvios yévos.”’ 

Atkwviov 8¢ Kpdocov tod émi Hapbous oTparev- 
cavros KdéAakd dou yeveoda NucéAaos ev TH 
TEeToaperKaeKary mpos Tats €éKaTOV Av8po- 
payov tov Kappyvov, & tov Kpdooov, mavra. dva.- 
Kowovpevov mpodobavar Ildép0o1s dm’ adrod Kat 


> Tis added by Wilamowitz. 
2 dvnp dyabds C: Tada dyabds A. 


* Against Egypt, 351 3.c., in the interest of Artaxerxes 
Ochus ; Diodorus xvi. 44. 
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surpassed all the men who joined with him in the 
expedition * at that time, and all other men before 
him as well. For in the first place he prized so highly 
the favour of the Persian that in his desire to please 
him and to enjoy more of his confidence he took 
his son up to the king’s court—a thing which, it can 
be shown, nobody else ever did. Then, secondly, 
every day, as often as he began dinner, he would 
set a special table, naming it for the genius? of the 
king, heaping it with food and all other necessaries, 
since he heard that this is what the Persians did who 
spent their time at court, and because he thought 
that by this obsequiousness he should gain more 
material rewards from the king; for he was avaricious, 
and a slave to wealth to a degree such as no one 
else known to me ever was.’ As for King Attalus, 
he had a parasite and teacher in Lysimachus, whom 
Callimachus records* as a pupil of Theodorus, but 
Hermippus includes him among the disciples of 
Theophrastus. This man has compiled books on the 
education of Attalus which display every kind of 
flattery. Polybius, in the eighth book of the Histories, 
says that Cavarus, the Gaul, though he had been 
a good man, was perverted by the parasite Sostratus, 
who was a native of Chalcedon. 

“‘ Nicolas, in the 114th book,* says that Andro- 
machus of Carrhae was a parasite of Licinius Crassus, 
who made the expedition against the Parthians ; 
Crassus shared all his counsels with him, but was 
betrayed to the Parthians by him and destroyed. 


> This obsequious practice offended the Greeks because it 
was to them an irreverent imitation of the @eotévia; see 82e 
note c, 237 e note a. ¢ Frag. 100 d 12 Schneider. 

@ viii. 24, ¢ F.H.G. iii. 418. 
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dmohéoban. ovK atynw@pntos 8° bro Tob Saypoviov 
mapelOn 6 "Av8popaxos. puobov yap AaBav ris 
mpdgews TO Tupavvety _Kappadv Ths matploos Sua 
THY wpoTnTa Kal Blay B70 TOv Kappyvav TavouKkia 
everrpno0n: Togedavos 8 6 “Arrapevs, _Borepov 
5€ “Pddvos Xpypatioas, ev Th TeTapTy TOV toTo- 
prdv ‘lépaxa poe tov ’Avtioxéa mpotepov Avat- 
woots bravrobvra Borepov yeveobar KorAaKa Sewov 
Hrodepatov Too €B36p0v _Bacrréws Tod Kal Eu - 
EpyeTou emucaAn Oevros Kal 7a péywora Suv evra Tap’ 
aire, kabdmrep Kal mapa TO Drropjrop, voTEpov 
bm adtod diadbaphvar. Mibpiddrou 8 dvaypager 
koAaKka Uwoirrarpov dvOpwrov yonta. NucdAaos re) 
mepitatytiKos. Oedmopmos 8 ev TH evatn TOV 
‘EAnvixcdv Xuoddov dnot toh Dapoadiov Kddaka 
Kal vanpernv yeverDar *AOrvatov tov *Eperpiéa. 

AvaBontos dé éyévero emt KoAakela Kat 6 TaV 
"AOnvatev Sipos. Anpoxdpns yoov 6 Anpo- 
obevous TOO prtopos aveyids ev TH eikoorH TOV 
toropudv Supyovpevos mept Hs émovobvtTo ot °“A@n- 
vator Kodaretas Tmpos. tov IlodopKyntivy Anprrpiov 
Kal OTL Toor ovK my exetvyp Bovropever, ypader 
ovTws: “ eddrret pev Kal TOUTwWVY Evia avrov, ws 
courev, ov pay aAAa Kat dra Ye TAVTEADS aicypa 
Kat Tamewd, Aeatvns pev kal Aaptas “Adpodizns 
iepa Kal Bovpixou Kal "Adeysdvrov Kat "Ogv- 
Gépdos Tav KoAdKwv adtod Kal Bwpot Kal ypda 


¢ F.H.G. iii. 254; cf. Diodorus xxxiii. 23. 

> See 182 c, 211 b, 620 e. 

° FH.G. iii. 415. 4 Tbid. i. 280. 

° Ibid, ii. 449. Demochares was the nephew (ddeA¢ud08s) 
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But Andromachus was not allowed exemption from 
the punishment of Heaven. For having received as 
a reward for his treasonable act the supreme rule 
over his native city of Carrhae, through his cruelty 
and violence he and his entire household were 
destroyed by fire at the hands of the Carrhenians. 
Poseidonius of Apameia, but later known as a Rhodian, 
says in the fourth book of his Histories * that Hierax 

_ of Antioch, who had earlier played flute-accompani- 
ments for women who impersonate men,’ later 
became an accomplished parasite of Ptolemy the 
seventh king, who also bore the name Euergetes, 
and that he enjoyed the greatest influence with him, 
as he also did with Ptolemy Philometor, though he 
was afterwards killed by him. And Nicolas the 
Peripatetic records ¢ a parasite of Mithradates named 
Sosipater, who was a juggler. Theopompus, in the 
ninth book of the Hellenica, says 4 that Athenaeus of 
Eretria was a parasite and henchman of Sisyphus 
of Pharsalus. 

“Even the Athenian populace became notorious 
for flattery. Demochares, at any rate, a relative of 
the orator Demosthenes, tells a story in the twentieth 
book ¢ of his Histories of the flattering conduct of the 
Athenians toward Demetrius Poliorcetes, and says 
that it was not to his liking. He writes as follows : 
“Some of these things, it is plain, annoyed him, but 
other acts were downright disgraceful and humiliat- 

ing, such as temples to Aphrodite Leaena and 
Aphrodite Lamia, also altars, shrines, and libations 
to Burichus, Adeimantus, and Oxythemis, his para- 


of Demosthenes, not his cousin (dveyiés). Yet dveyids may 
possibly denote conser ga in general, and in Modern 

Greek it means ‘‘ nephew.” It recurs 610 f. 
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Kal omovdal. ToUTW éxdoTw Kal TraLdves noovro, 
Wore kal adrov TOV Anrjrpiov Bavpalew emi tots 
ywopevors Kat Aéyew ore én avrob ovdels *AOn- 
valwy yéyove péyas Kal ddpos THY pox.” Kal 
@nBaior d€ KoAakevovres TOV Anpnrprov, os pq 
TloA€ueov év T@ Tepi Tijs moukitAns oTods Tis 
ev Lucvave, Spioavro vaov "Adpodirns Aapias. 
epwpern oe ay avTn TOO Anpnrpiov Kabdsep Kal 
% Adawa. ti odv Trapddofov ot "AOnvator ot! Tay 
KoAdKwy KdAaKes émoinoav® eis adrov tov Anpr- 
Tplov tatavas Kal mpooddia adovtes; Pnol yodv 
6 Anpoydpns ev TH mpaTn Kal eikooTH ypadwvr: 
“érraveNOovta 5é tov Anprrpiov amo ths AevKados 
kal Kepxtpas eis tas “AOynvas of "A@nvato &dé- 
xovro od povov OvpudvtTes Kal otedavotytes Kal 
oivoxoobrtTes, GAAA Kal mpocodiakol® yopot Kal 
LOvpadAror pet? dpxjcews Kal WdAs amHvTwv adTa 
Kal epordpLevor | Kata Tods dyAous Hdov Opxovpuevor 
Kal emddovTes ws etn pedvos Beds dA Buds, of & 
aAXou kaBedSovow 7H amrodnpotow Y ovK eiol, 
yeyoves 8° ein ék Tlocedévos Kat  Adpodirys, 
T@ O€ Kd Mee Suddopos Kal TH TpOs mdvras dtAav- 
Bpeomia Kowss. Seopevor 8 adrob ixérevov, dnot, 
Kat TpoonvxovTo.” 6 pev odv Anuoxydpys Tocaira 
elpyice mrepl Tijs AOnvatev Kodaretas Aodpis oe 
6 Udywos € ev TH devrépa Kat eikoorh THY ioTopi@v 
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1 oi added by Coraes. 
ot after érolnocav deleted by Coraes. 
° mpocodiaxol Bernhardy: mpocddia cal AC. 
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* Frag. 15 Preller. 
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sites. ‘To every one of these, paeans were chanted, 
so that even Demetrius himself was amazed at these 
actions, and declared that not a single Athenian of 
his time had shown himself great and fine in soul.’ 
The Thebans also, in their adulation of Demetrius, 
founded a temple of Aphrodite Lamia, as Polemon 
says in his work On the Painted Porch in Sicyon.4 
Lamia was a mistress of Demetrius, as was also 
Leaena. What is there, then, surprising in what 
the Athenians, flatterers of flatterers, did in compos- 
ing paeans and processionals in honour of Demetrius 
himself? Says Demochares, at any rate, writing 
in the twenty-first book®: ‘When Demetrius re- 
turned * from Leucas and Corcyra to Athens, not 
only did the Athenians welcome him with offerings 
of incense and crowns and libations, but processional 
choruses also, and mummers with the elevated 
phallus met him with dancing and song; and as 
they took their places in the crowds they sang and 
danced, repeating the refrain that he was the only 
true god, while all the others were asleep or 
making a journey or non-existent ;% he, however, 
was sprung from Poseidon and Aphrodite, pre-eminent 
in beauty and embracing all in his benevolence. 
They supplicated him with entreaty, Demochares 
says, and offered prayerstohim.’ This is the amazing 
account of Athenian flattery which Demochares has 
given. And Duris of Samos cites * the mummers’ 
song itself in the twenty-second book of his 

> FLH.LG. ii. 449. © 290 B.c. 

4 Cf. 1 Kings xviii. 27, ‘‘ Elijah mocked them, and said, 
Cry aloud; for he is a god: either he is talking, or he is 
ursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth.’ 
Pipieuren 103 Usener. 


¢ Hulleman supplies rapariderat. 
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Histories*: . . . ‘ For the highest and dearest of the 
gods are come to our city. Hither, indeed, the time? 
hath brought together Demeter and Demetrius. 
She comes to celebrate the solemn mysteries of the 
Daughter,* but he, as is meet for the god, is here in 
gladness, fair and smiling. Something august he 
seemeth, all his friends about him, and he himself in 
their midst, his friends the stars, even as he is the 
sun. O son of the most mighty god Poseidon and of 
Aphrodite, hail! For other gods are either far away, 
or have not ears, or are not, or heed us not at all; 
but thee we can see in very presence, not in wood and 
not in stone, but in truth. And so we pray to thee. 
First bring peace, thou very dear! For thou hast 
the power. That Sphinx which crushes, not Thebes 
but all Hellas—the Aetolian? who sits upon the 
cliff, even as the Sphinx of old, and snatches up and 
carries off all our men—against it I cannot fight. 
For it is the Aetolian way to carry off the things of 
their neighbours, and now even the things more 
distant. Best were it that thou thyself punish him ; 


@ F.H.G. ii. 476; P.L.G. iii. 674; ef. Athen. 697 a, from 
which it has been inferred that this hymn was written by 
Hermocles. 

> The time of the Eleusinian Mysteries, in the month 
Boédromion (late September). 

¢ Persephone. 

@ The Aetolian League, which had won some successes. 


2 Anuyjrpiov Casaubon: Anunrpios A. 
3 raphy Porson: raphy A. 
47. Meineke: 66: A. 
5 8uoiov Meineke: duos A.- 
6 srepixparovcay Casaubon: mepurarotcay AC. 
7 radacd Casaubon: mdda AC. 
8 xb\acov Toup: cxédr\acov AC. 
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8 rv devrepov added by Morel, who reads xad@ for xadéds 
above. | 
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but if not, find some Oedipus who shall either send 
him hurtling down, or turn him to rock.’ 

“This was the song sung by the Victors of 
Marathon, not merely in public, but even in their 
homes—those men who had put to death the man 
who did obeisance to the Persian king, the heroes 
who had slaughtered countless myriads of the 
barbarians! Alexis, at any rate, in The Apothecary, 
or Crateias,* brings on the scene a character drinking 
the health of one of his companions in the symposium, 
and represents him as saying the following : ‘ Slave ! 
hand me the large beaker, first ladling into it four 
measures for my companions here, in friendship’s 
name ; three will I give as an offering due to the 
Saviour gods, one for King Antigonus’s victory— 
happy omen !—and a measure for the sturdy lad 
Demetrius. .... Bring the third for Aphrodite 
Phila.» Haily ye comrades of the symposium, how 
full of blessings is the cup that I shall drink ! ’ 

«« Such were the people the Athenians had become 
at that time, when flattery, like a ravening beast, had 
injected its madness into the city; that city which 
the Pythian god had proclaimed as the hearthstone 
of Hellas, the town-hall of Hellas. Theopompus, 
who was most inimical to it, has declared in another 
passage @ that Athens was full of Dionysus-flatterers,’ 
sailors, footpads, also perjurers and informers and 


@ Kock ii. 336. 

> Wife of Demetrius Poliorcetes, mother of Antigonus 
Gonatas. 

© See 187 d. 

@ F.H.G. i. 328, perhaps from Book xxy. 

¢ See 249 f and note e. 


8 4’ added by Casaubon. 
7 gcwv Casaubon: bony A. 
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8 wipris Cz: pvptis piorns Az Mirus Wilamowitz (cf. 
Aristot. Poet. 9, Ps.-Dem. Contra Neaer. 33). 
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endorsers of false warrants. These, I believe, all the 
adulation before described brought in, like a deluge 
or some dreadful visitation from a god. Concerning 
this city Diogenes was right in saying that it had far 
better go to the vultures rather than to the flatterers,@ 
for the latter devour good men while they are still 
alive. Anaxilas, at any rate, also testifies in . .?: 
‘ Flatterers are worms in rich men’s property. Each 
_ worm bores his way into a man of simple character, 
and lodged there, eats him until he makes him as 
empty as a wheat-stalk. After that the rich man is a 
mere husk, while the flatterer bites another.’ And 
so Plato says in the Phaedrus ¢: ‘ In the flatterer is a 
dreadful creature and a great nuisance ; yet nature 
has none the less added a mixture of entertainment 
not wholly unrefined.’ And Theophrastus, in the 
essay On Flattery,4 says that Myrtis of Argos, when 
Cleonymus the dancer and also parasite persisted 
often in seating himself beside Myrtis and his fellow- 
judges, being desirous of being seen in company with 
the distinguished men of the city, caught him by the 
ear, and as he dragged him out of the judgement-hall 
in full sight of the crowd, said, ‘ You shall not dance 
here, and you shall not hear our deliberations either.’ 
Diphilus says in Marriage * : ‘ For the parasite upsets 
the general, the potentate, one’s friends, and our 
cities with his malicious tongue, though he may have 
delighted them for a little while. But the fact is 


@ Punning on korakas, ‘‘crows,” and kolakas, “ flatterers.”’ 
‘““ Go to the crows ’’ was the usual expression for ‘‘ go to the 
devil.” 
® Kock ii. 274; the title of the play is lost. See critical 
note. © 240 B. 
4 Frag. 83 Wimmer. © Kock ii. 547. 
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that to-day an evil condition has made its insidious 
way into the mob; our judgements are awry, and 
anything to please is the rule.’ For this reason the 
Thessalians were quite right in demolishing the town 
called Flattery inhabited by the Malians, as Theo- 
pompus says in the thirtieth book.* 

“ Flatterers, again, were the Athenians who 
settled in Lemnos, as Phylarchus declares in the 
thirteenth book of his Histories. For by way of 
showing their gratitude to the descendants of 
Seleucus and Antiochus, after Seleucus had rescued ¢ 
them from the bitter tyranny of Lysimachus and 
had also restored to them both of their cities, the 
Athenians of Lemnos erected temples, not merely to 
Seleucus, but-also to his son Antiochus; and the 
added measure of wine poured out in their social 
gatherings they name for ‘ Seleucus the Saviour.’ 

“This ‘ flattery ’ certain persons, by a perverse use 
of the term, call ‘ willingness to oblige.’¢ So also 
Anaxandrides in The Lady from Samos ¢: ‘ For this 
business of flattering now goes by the name of being 
obliging.’ But the persons who engage in flattery 
are not aware that this profession is short-lived. 
Alexis, at any rate, says in The Deceiver’: ‘A 
flatterer’s life blooms only a little while ; for nobody 
delights in a parasite whose temples are grey.’ 
Clearchus of Soli says, in the first book of his Love 
Stories 7: ‘ No flatterer lasts long when it comes to 
affection. For time undermines the falsehood which 

P9126. 1. LO. > Ibid. 341. ¢ 281 B.c. 

4 For similar euphemisms see Thue. iii. 82. 4 (in time of 
war), Plat. Rep. 560 = (in a democracy generally), Aristot. 
Nic. Eth. 1108 a 28, Athen. 258 c. 

© Kock ii. 155. 4 Ibid. 392. 

9 F.H.G. ii. 313. 
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1 unrpos after Anunrplov deleted by Herwerden. 
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obviously corrupt, and their meaning can only be guessed. 
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lies in their pretence. And the lover is a flatterer 
seeking affection through youthful charm or beauty.’ 
Among the flatterers, then, of King Demetrius, those 
associated with Adeimantus of Lampsacus ? erected 
a temple and set up statues at Thria, naming them 
from Aphrodite Phila; they also called the place 
Philaeum after Phila, the wife of Demetrius, as 
Dionysius the son® of Tryphon says in the tenth 
book of his Onomasticon. 

“Again, Clearchus of Soli, in the work entitled 
Gergithius,° explains how it came about that the name 
of flatterer originated. He begins by representing 
Gergithius himself, from whom the book has its title, 
as having been one of Alexander’s parasites. And 
then he goes on to explain that flattery renders base 
the characters of flatterers, since their associates 
look on them with contempt. And the proof is that 
flatterers will submit to anything, though well aware 
of the nature of the acts which people dare to 
perpetrate against them. Further, those who listen 
to flattery become inflated with it, and that makes 
them frivolous and conceited, and causes them to 
entertain an exaggerated opinion of their own en- 
dowments.? Well, Clearchus goes on to tell about a 
lad who was a native of Paphos and a prince in rank. 
‘ This lad,’ he says, not mentioning his name, ‘ used 
to indulge in overweening luxury, lying at full length 
on a silver-footed couch spread with a smooth carpet ¢ 
of the most expensive kinds produced in Sardis. 
Over him was laid a purple robe with heavy nap on 
both sides, encased in a covering made of mallow 

® Cf. 253 a. > Or, possibly, pupil. 

¢ F.H.G. ii. 310; the quotation extends to 257 c. 
4 See critical note. 
¢ For ydai, “‘ smooth ”’ meaning “ carpet,” see 197 b. 
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4 dy re Kaibel : av7i AC. 
5 dr av before déov deleted by Meyer. 
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fibres.* Under his head he had three cushions of 
fine linen edged with purple, by means of which he 
avoided the heat ;® at his feet he had two crimson 
cushions of the kind called Doric ; on these he lay at 
full length dressed in a white shirt. All the rulers 
in Cyprus have accepted the custom of having about 
them the class of “ aristocratic parasites”’ as an 
institution useful to them. For to possess them is 
very much in the manner of despots. Of these 
parasites, like some Areopagites, no one knows the 
number or how they look, excepting the most con- 
spicuous. The parasites in Salamis,° from whom are 
derived all the others in Cyprus, are divided into 
classes according to family, and are called in the one 
case Gergini, in the other Promalanges. Of these 
two classes the Gergini mingle with the people in 
the city, in their workshops or in the markets, and 
listen like spies to what they say, and they make 
daily reports of what they hear to the bosses, as they 
are called. The Promalanges in turn make scrutiny, 
if anything reported by the Gergini appears to de- 
serve scrutiny, being a kind of investigators. And 
the intercourse of these persons with all others is so 
skilful and plausible, that I am convinced, as they 
themselves declare, that the seed of those “ aristo- 
cratic parasites ’’ has been from them dispersed in 
foreign parts ; what is more, they take no ordinary 
pride in the profession, merely because they enjoy 
honours at the hands of the kings, but they also say 
that one of the Gergini was a descendant of those 

@ Or, “silk.”’ Cf. Aristoph. Vub. 10 év révre ocotpacs éyxexop- 


duAnuEvos, “‘ wrapped in five goatskin rugs,” of a young dandy. 
> Substituting one for the other as they grew too warm. 
See critical note. oh 
© Not the island, but the city in Cyprus. 
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1 Tod rod Kapds Casaubon: yAourouxapds A. 
2 krwakldes C: xewaxldes A, 
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Trojans whom Teucer received as his share of the 
captives and with whom he colonized Cyprus ; and 
that he, sailing with a few men along the coast in the 
direction of Aeolis, in order to explore and settle in 
the land of their forefathers, founded a city in the 
region of the Trojan Ida, taking along some of the 
Mysians with them ; this city was in old times called 
Gergina after their race, but to-day is called 
Gergitha. Some members of that expedition, it 
appears, were separated from it and settled in Cumae, 
since the inhabitants there are of Cyprian race ; they 
did not come from the Thessalian Tricca, as some aver 
whose ignorance, I fancy, it is not given even to the 
sons of Asclepius to cure.* There have also been in 
our part of the world, in the days of Glus the Carian, 
women called Kolakides,® subject to female despots. 
A remnant of these crossed over to the mainland, 
being summoned to come to the wives of Artabazus 
and of Mentor, and had their names changed to 
““ Ladder-lasses ’’ from the following practice °: in 
their desire to please the women who summoned 
them, they made ladders of themselves so that the 
women riding in carts could mount or dismount on 
their backs. To that pitch of luxury, not to call it 
abjectness, did they by their devices bring these 
very stupid women. ‘Therefore they, borne by the 
turn of fate out of their luxurious circumstances, 
lived lives of hard necessity in their old age ; while 
the other women, who have taken over these manners 
that were in vogue in our country, were brought to 
Macedonia after they had fallen from their high 

@ The ironical criticism is suggested by the fact that Tricca 
was the birthplace of Asclepius. 

> Quasi ‘“* Flatteresses.” 

¢ Of. Plutarch, De Adul. 50 £. 
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1 rp.oditides Lobeck: rprodocrees AC. 
* rd Kaibel: rod A. 
3 ravrns Casaubon: ra’tn AC. 


@ Referring sens. obs. to the ancient customs of the Tauro- 
bolium in honour of ArtemisT auropolos, apparently involving 
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estate, and it is not even decent to say how they 
affected by their intercourse the princesses and other 
women of rank in Macedonia; this much may be 
said, that by the reciprocal practice of their magic 
enchantments they became veritable “ bull-chasers ”’ 
and street-walkers, replete with every abomination.* 
Thus flattery is the cause of many terrible evils to 
those who complacently allow it for the pleasure of 
being flattered.’ 

“ Proceeding, Clearchus again has this to say: 
“But by this time one could find fault with the lad 
whom I have mentioned ® for his indulgence in these 
blandishments. For his slaves stood at a little 
distance from his couch, clad in short tunics; and 
there were three men, who are in fact the occasion 
of this entire discussion, and who have given rise tc 
certain names which we use.° One was seated at 
the foot of the couch, with the legs of the lad in his 
lap wrapped in a thin cloth; what he was doing is of 
course plain even without the telling. He is called 
by the natives “ Stuffed-in,’? because even when 
they do not invite him he none the less manages 
most skilfully by his flattery to force himself into 
their parties. The second man was on a stool which 
lay right by the couch, and while the young man let 
his hand drop he clung to it, and as he embraced it 
he separated the fingers and stroked each of them in 
turn, pulling and stretching them out; the man, 
therefore, who first gave him the name of “ Cucumber” 
appears to have spoken aptly. The third man, the 
noblest of all, was the “‘ Beast,” who was the chief 


also licentious rites such as were practised in honour of 


Cotyto. > 955 d-e. 
¢ Apparently referring to some Cyprian authority con- 
sulted by Clearchus. 4 Cf. 243 d. 
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1 Wiyua Casaubon : virus AC. 
2 xal Kaibel: ws AC. 
3 adX’ obv kat wulas drocoBav Kaibel: dd’ odk dmocoB&v AC. 
4 doxety Kaibel: doxet dv AC. 
5 4s Casaubon: ws AC. 
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actor in this degrading service. He stood next to 
the lad’s head and shared in his cushions of fine linen, 
bending over into them very affectionately. With 
his left hand he added ornaments to the boy’s locks, 
while with his right he ingratiated himself by moving 
back and forth and raising up and down a Phocaean 
fan, at the same time keeping off the flies*! Where- 
fore, in my opinion, some god of decency got angry 
at him, and sent a fly against the lad—no other than 
that fly whose boldness, as Homer says,’ Athena 
inspired in Menelaus ; so lusty it was and fearless of 
soul. Well, when the lad was stung the fellow cried 
out so loudly and became so angry in his behalf that 
for hatred of the one fly he proceeded to drive all the 
flies outdoors. -Whence it became clear that he had 
posted himself for that duty.’ 

“* Leucon, however, the tyrant of Pontus, was not 
of that sort ©; for when he observed that many of his 
friends had been robbed by one of the parasites at 
his court, and seeing at a glance that the fellow was 
falsely accusing one of his other friends, he said, “ By 
the gods, I should have killed you if a tyrant’s govern- 
ment did not need rascals.’ The comic poet Anti- 
phanes, in The Soldier, has similar things to say about 
the luxury of the Cyprian kings. He represents a 
character inquiring thus of a soldier?: ‘a. Tell me, 
you say that you stayed a long time in Cyprus? B. 
All the time the war lasted. a. In what place were 
youmost? Tellme. s. In Paphos, where there was 


@ See critical notes. _ > Ll. xvii. 570. 
¢ yiz., like the Paphian prince just described. 
@ Kock ii. 97. 


6 twos added by (Schweighauser, after t7d) Kaibel. 
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1; Dindorf: y' AC. 2 rédda recent. : raua AC, 
te T0006". B. dws Cobet: rofro* ras AC. 
4 atx’ olov Kock (ofov Porson): cvxvod dv AC. 
E drralpovews Herwerden : _émaipovoa AC. 
8 +6 Lumb: rod AC. 
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a practice extraordinarily luxurious to behold, and 
incredible besides. a. What was it? 3. The king, 
when he dined, was fanned by pigeons, ay, by 
nothing else. a. How could that be? I will let 
other questions go and ask you that. 8. How, you 
ask? He would smear himself with Syrian perfume 
made of the kind of fruit which, they say, pigeons 
eat greedily. Attracted by the smell of this they 
came flying, ready to perch on his head; but slaves 
who sat by shooed them off. They would rise a 
little, not much—neither wholly this way nor yonder, 
as the saying is—and so would fan him in such a way 
that they made a breeze for him which was moderate 
and not too rough.’ 

““The parasite of the lad mentioned above,’ as 
Clearchus says,* ‘ must have been a voluptuous para- 
site. But there are other names for him; for, in 
addition to playing the flatterer as described, he 
obsequiously imitates the posture of those whom 
he flatters, now crossing his arms, now wrapping 
himself closely in his ragged cloak. Whence some 
call him “‘ arm-crosser,” others, “ posture-magazine.” 
In fact, the parasite, in one and the same person, 
is the very image of Proteus. At any rate, he 
assumes every kind of shape and of speech as well, 
so varied are his tones. The physician Androcydes 
used to say that flattery gets its name from the way 
in which the flatterer (kolaz) glues himself (ollasthat) 
to the company; but I? think that it comes 
from the easy good-nature (eukolia), that is to say, 


& PL A.G Al. 312: 
> Clearchus, borrowing from Plato. See critical note. 


7 pds ydp ro TG o'rw Lumb: mpos yap 7G TovovTw AC. 
8 tiv . . . kal added by Gulick (cf. Plato, Laws, 942 p). 
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1 gov ré@\upe Herwerden: rod cou réOade A. 
* elvai repeated after xodaxelay deleted by Kaibel. 
§ Lacuna marked by Jacobs. 
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dexterity, with which he submits to any treatment, 
being the sort of person who takes on his own 
shoulders the burden of another’s character, never 
restive under anything, no matter how degrading.’ 
And so one would not go wrong if he called the 
manner of that Cyprian lad’s life soft. There are 
many instructors in it at Athens, as Alexis in The 
Fire-lighter* declares in these words: ‘I wanted 
to get a taste of that other mode of life which is 
popularly called soft. After strolling about the 
Cerameicus for three days, I discovered instructors 
in the life I mean, perhaps thirty in a single shop.’ 
And Crobylus, in The Woman who left her Husband»: 
“Once more the softness of your mode of life has 
troubled me ; for to-day some people call prodigality 
softness.’ 

“ Antiphanes, in 7'he Lemnian Women,’ assumes the 
existence of the flatterer’s profession where he says : 
‘And so, is there, or can there be, a profession or 
other source of profit pleasanter than the gentle 
practice of flattery? Your painter works on some- 
thing and only vexes himself. Your farmer. . . 
(And see) in what dangers (the soldier), again, must 
be involved. They are all beset with care and 
trouble. But our lives are lived amid mirth and 
luxury; our hardest job is child’s - play—loud 
laughter, a joke at somebody’s expense, a deep 
draught of wine—is it not pleasant? In my eyes 
it is second only to being rich.’ Menander has drawn 


@ Kock ii. 372. 

> Kock iii. 380; for the euphemism in the text cf. Athen. 
255 a and note d. 

© Kock ii. 70. 


4 éumety C: exmety A. 
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1 6priv Dindorf. 
2 dyew Bentley: Aéyew AC. After dye occurs the gloss 
olov Kabnuepyyv, deleted by Dindorf. 
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the character of a flatterer with the utmost possible 
skill in the play which bears that name,* just as 
Diphilus has drawn the parasite in Telesias. And 
Alexis, representing a flatterer as uttering similar 
sentiments to those above, says in The Falsifier ®: 
‘Happy am I, so help me Olympian Zeus and Athena, 
because at the wedding, gentlemen, I shall not feast, 
but burst, if Heaven so please. May it be my luck 
to get that mode of death.’ It seems to me, dear 
friends, that this doughty glutton would not have 
hesitated to repeat the line from the tragedian Ion’s 
Omphalé ¢: ‘Tis mine to celebrate the holiday for 
a whole year.’ 

“‘ Hippias of Erythrae, in the second book of his 
Inquiries (concerning his native country), relating 
how the monarchy of Cnopus was destroyed by his 
flatterers, says this ¢ also : “ As Cnopus was consulting 
an oracle about his personal safety, the god told him 
to offer sacrifices to Hermes the Crafty. After this 
he set out for Delphi, accompanied on the voyage 
by those who wanted to destroy his monarchy in 
order to establish an oligarchy. These men were 
Ortyges, Irus, and Echarus, who bore the title 
Fawning Dogs, 7.e. Flatterers, because of the atten- 
tions they bestowed on eminent persons. When, 
I say, they were at a great distance from the land 
on their voyage, they tied up Cnopus hand and foot 
and threw him into the sea; and landing at Chios, 
where they obtained forces from the tyrants there, 


@ Of. Athen. 659 d; Ter. Hunuch. prol. 30 ‘‘ Colax Menan- 
drist: in east parasitus colax et miles gloriosus.” 
> Kock ii. 381. CGT ANG: 4 F.H.G. iv. 431. 


3 rpdcuves Lobeck after Schweighauser: mpécxuves AC. 
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1 rijs "EpvOpatas Kontos: rats épv@pais AC. 
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Amphiclus and Polytecnus, they sailed back by 
night to Erythrae. About the same time the body 
of Cnopus was cast up on the beach of Erythrae 
which to-day is called Leopodum. While the wife 
of Cnopus, Cleonice, was engaged in the mourning- 
rites for the body (it was a holiday, and an assemblage 
had gathered in honour of Artemis Strophaea), the 
sound of a trumpet was suddenly heard ; the town 
had been seized by the partisans of Ortyges and 
many of Cnopus’s friends were killed; Cleonice, 
learning this, fled to Colophon. Ortyges and the other 
usurpers, having at their disposal the forces from 
Chios, destroyed those who opposed their interest, 
and after abolishing the city’s laws they managed 
the city’s affairs, allowing none of the populace @ to 
come inside the walls. On the contrary, they set up 
a court and tried cases outside the gates, wrapped 
in purple cloaks and dressed in tunics with purple 
borders. They also shod their feet in summer with 
sandals of many lacings, while in winter they always 
made a practice of walking about in feminine foot- 
gear ; they affected long hair and took pains to have 
it curly ; their heads were distinguished by yellow 
and purple fillets ; they also wore solid gold jewelry, 
like women. Further, they compelled the citizens 
to serve them in some cases as their stool-bearers, 
in others as wand-bearers ; others still they com- 
pelled to clean the streets thoroughly. They sum- 
moned the sons of some to their joint gatherings, 
others they commanded to bring their own wives 
and daughters; and they visited with extreme 
penalties those who disobeyed. If any member of 
@ Lit., townsmen, or democratic party. 


2 Srpopalg Spanheim: sropéa AC. 
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9 F.H.G. i. 301; cf. Athen. 167 a-b. 
» A class of serfs like the Helots of Sparta; see 263 e. 
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their clique died, they would collect the citizens with 
their wives and children and compel them to sing 
dirges for the dead, to beat their breasts under 
compulsion, and to cry shrilly and loudly with their 
voices, while a lash-bearer who forced them to do 
this stood over them. This went on until Hippotes, 
the brother of Cnopus, came upon Erythrae with an 
armed force during a festival, and reinforced by the 
Erythraeans attacked the tyrants ; and after putting 
to the torture many of their partisans, they stabbed 
Ortyges to death while he was attempting to escape, 
but their wives and children they tortured terribly, 
and so set free their native land.’ 

“In the light of all these facts, therefore, it is easy 
for us, my friends, to see how great are the evils in 
life caused by flattery. Theopompus also testifies 
to this in the ninth book of his History of Philip. He 
says: ‘Agathocles had been a slave, one of the 
Thessalian penestae.o He enjoyed great power 
with Philip on account of his flattery and because, 
when he was with him at drinking-bouts, he danced 
and caused mirth. Philip dispatched him to destroy 
the Perrhaebi and to take charge of affairs in that 
quarter. For the Macedonian always had that kind 
of men about him, in whose company he usually spent 
the greater part of his time because of their love of 
drinking and their vulgarity, and with them he used 
to hold deliberations on the most important matters.’ 
Concerning him Hegesander of Delphi relates also 
this,¢ that he used to send a large quantity of small 
coin? to the wits assembled in the precinct of 
Diomean Heracles in Athens, and would order certain 


¢ F.H.G. iv. 413. 
@ Kepudriov is purposely contemptuous. 
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persons to write down what they said and report it 
to him. Theopompus, again, in the twenty-sixth 
book of the Histories,* says that ‘ Philip, knowing 
that the Thessalians were licentious and wanton in 
their mode of life, got up parties for them and tried 
to amuse them in every way, dancing and rioting and 
submitting to every kind of licentiousness ; he was 
himself naturally vulgar, getting drunk every day 
and delighting in those pursuits which tended in 
that direction and in those men, the so-called gallants, 
who said and did laughable things. And so he won 
most Thessalians who consorted with him by parties 
rather than by presents.’ The Siceliot Dionysius 
behaved similarly, as the comic poet Eubulus repre- 
sents him in the play bearing the same name as the 
tyrant ®: ‘ Yet, toward the dignified and toward all 
flatterers he is rather stern, but toward those who 
jest at his expense he is good-tempered ; and so he 
thinks that only these are free men, even if they be 
slaves.’ 

“‘ Nevertheless Dionysius was not the only one who 
patronized those who wasted their property in drunken 
revels and gambling and similar licence, but Philip 
did it as well. Theopompus gives an account of both, 
writing as follows in the forty-ninth book ¢: “ Philip 
spurned those who were of decent character and 
who were careful of their property, but he honoured 
with praise the extravagant and those who spent 
their lives in dicing and drinking. Therefore he 


@ F.H.G. i. 308: > Kock ii. 173. 
¢ F.H.G. i. 320; see Polybius viii. 11. 7. 


1 gpxovpevos C: Kal yap dpxovmevos A. 
2 C: ipetro A. cad : oe Casaubon: at’rov AC. 
4 §¢ added by Schweighdauser. 
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5 x AC: dy Polybius. 2 rods érapevouevous Polybius. 


> Xapaurdmous (masc. ) Polybius. 


4 & 7G ceuvordrw AC: év rots ceuvordros Kaibel. But ef. 
Andocides i. 42, Lysias xxxii. 13. 


@ See critical note. 
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took pains that they should have these amusements, 
and even made them competitors in every kind 
of wickedness and disgusting conduct. For what 
scandalous or appalling act was not in their pro- 
gramme? Or what honourable and upright act was 
not missing? Did they not in some cases, grown 
men though they were, go shaved and depilated, in 
other cases even go so far as to consort infamously 
with each other, though they were bearded? In 
fact each had in his train two or three prostitute 
companions, and they themselves granted to others 
the same favours. Hence one may rightly assume 
that they were not companions, but ‘ mistresses,’ 
and might rightly call them not soldiers, but harlots ; 
for they were man-killers by nature, man-harlots by 
habit. In addition, they loved drunkenness instead 
of soberness, they were eager to plunder and murder 
instead of living decent lives. Truth-telling and 
keeping promises they regarded as no part of their 
duty, whereas they readily assumed the odium of 
perjury and cheating in the most august sanctuary.? 
Careless of what they had, they itched for what they 
had not,® though they owned a whole section of 
Europe. For I believe that though these companions 
numbered at that time not more than eight hundred, 
yet they enjoyed the profits of as much land as 
any ten thousand Greeks possessing the richest and 
most extensive territory.. And with reference to 
Dionysius, Theopompus gives a similar account in 
the twenty-first book*: ‘ Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Sicily, patronized those who wasted their property 
in drunken revels and gambling and similar licence ; 


> A proverb; Lysias xii. 78 ry wev wapdvrwy Karappovay 
toy 5é drévTwy émibupav. coh. Gai. 303. 
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Ste, dvedduBaver. 2 éxry, Athen. 614e. 
8 repiespa Schweighauser : worep éwpa A. 
4 udvou repeated after 5¢ deleted by Dindorf. 
° atr@ Casaubon : otrws AC. 
8 éxarootn Valesius: exoorg A. 
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for he wanted all to be utterly abandoned and de- 
generate, and these he treated well.’ 

“ Demetrius Poliorcetes was also fond of merry- 
making, as Phylarchus relates in the tenth book of 
his Histories.* And in the fourteenth he writes as 
follows ® : ‘ Demetrius used to allow those who wanted 
to flatter him at drinking-bouts even to drink to him 
as sole king, whereas to Ptolemy they drank as com- 
mander of the fleet, to Lysimachus as custodian of 
the treasury, and to Seleucus as master of the 
elephants. And this drew upon him no little hatred.’ 
Herodotus says ° that Amasis, king of Egypt, was 
playful and jested at his boon-companions, and even, 
he says, ‘ when he was a private citizen, he was a 
drink-lover and a joke-lover, and not a man of serious 
purpose.’ And Nicolas, in the one hundred and 
seventh book of the Histories,4 says that the Roman 
commander Sulla took such delight in mimes and 
clowns, being fond of merry-making, that he lavished 
many acres of public lands upon them. The satirical 
comedies written by him in his native tongue reveal 
his delight in these things.¢ 

“Theophrastus, in his work On Comedy,’ says 
that the people of Tiryns were so mirth-loving that 
they were useless in more serious business, and so 
they had recourse to the oracle at Delphi, desiring 
to be rid of that disability. The god gave answer to 
them that they should be freed if they sacrificed a 


@ F.H.G. i. 339 ; cf. Athen. 614 e. 

> F.H.G. i. 341. 

© ii. 173, 174. 4 F.H.G. iii. 416. 

¢ Teuffel, Gesch. d. rim. Literatur, 157. 3, thinks that this 
statement is due to some misunderstanding, since it was in 
Sulla’s time, but not by him, that the Atellanae began to be 
written. ? Frag. 124 Wimmer. 
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bull to Poseidon by casting it into the sea without a 
smile. Fearing that they might fail to realize the 
promise of the oracle, they forbade the children to 
attend the sacrifice. But one boy learned what 
was going on, and mingling with the crowd he cried 
out just as they were shouting and trying to drive 
him away, ‘ What’s the matter with you? Are you 
afraid that I shall upset your victim?’ They burst 
into laughter at this, and so learned in fact that 
the god meant to show them that an inveterate 
habit is desperately hard to cure. Sosicrates, in 
the first book of his Cretan History,* says that the 
people of Phaestus enjoy a peculiar distinction. 
For it is known that they cultivate the habit of 
saying laughable things from their earliest boyhood ; 
hence it has come to pass that they often say things 
that are pat because of their early habit. And so all 
the inhabitants of Crete ascribe mirth to them. 

“ A station next to flattery is given to bragging by 
the comic poet Anaxandrides in The Drug-Prophet ” 
when he says: ‘ Do you find fault because I am a 
braggart? But why? That art, surely, can beat all 
the other arts by a long distance, next to flattery ; 
this, to be sure is superior.’ A ‘ crumb-flatterer ’ ° 
is mentioned by Aristophanes in Gerytades thus : 
‘You used to be called a slanderer and a crumb- 
flatterer.’ Also by Sannyrion in Jo? : ‘ To perdition 
with you, you sneaking crumb-flatterers |!’ Philemon 
in She who renewed her Youth’: ‘This fellow is a 


a F.H.G. iv. 500. > Kock ii. 157. 
© One who flatters to get a morsel of bread ; Kock i. 432. 


@ Kock i. 795. * Kock ii. 480. 


2 Casaubon: dyripdvns AC. 
3 "Io? Porson: mo? AC. 
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opevwv. Kat ’Avtipavns 8 ev Avompatw dyoiv: 


1 Kwaxév Casaubon: coddxwy A. 


* Kock iii. 303. 


> It is hardly necessary to say that these etymologies are 
wrong. 


¢ One who submits to blows and other indignities for the 
sake of food, ¢f. 250 a; Kock ii. 557. 
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crumb-flatterer.’ And Philippides in The Fountain 
of Youth*: ‘ Always crumb-flattering and sneaking 
in.’ This is the proper use of the word kolax 
(‘ flatterer ’) ; for solon means food, whence come the 
boukolos (“ cow-feeder ’) and also the dyskolos (‘ peevish 
man ’), since the latter is hard to please and squeam- 
ish ; further kozlia (‘ hollow,’ ‘ belly ’) is the receptacle 
for food.’ The word ‘ crumb-cuffed’¢ is used by 
Diphilus in Theseus thus: ‘ You they call a crumb- 
cuffed runaway.’ ” 

When Democritus had concluded this exposition 4 
and had demanded a drink in the “ gurgler? of 
Saurias,”’ Ulpian asked, “‘ And who is this Saurias ?”’ 
and was on the point of detailing much interminable 
information when there appeared beside us a crowd 
of servants bringing in the things to eat. Once more 
Democritus, continuing his talk, spoke up, his sub- 
ject being servants. “I, dear friends, have always 
wondered to see how abstemious slaves are as a class, 
considering that they move among so many tempting 
dainties. They treat them lightly, not merely through 
fear but also through training, though not the training 
described in Pherecrates’s Slave-teacher, but rather 
acquired by habit. Nor is it because of an express 
prohibition, as on the island of Cos at the festival of 
Hera; for Macareus, in the third book of his Coan 
History,f says that whenever the people of Cos 
sacrifice to Hera a slave may neither enter the temple 
nor taste any of the food that is provided. So 
Antiphanes says in Hard to Sell: ‘ (It is our fate) to 

@ Begun at 248 c. 

¢ The SouSvdids was a narrow-necked bottle from which 
ae Baud trickled with a gurgling sound; see Athen. xi. 784d. 


.H.G. iv. 442. 
9 Kock ii. 47; the title refers to a bad slave. 
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Opav Te Kelweva 
dypnras jpiBp@ras dpvibed Te, 
dy oddée Acupbevranv féuis SovAw dayetv, 
ws pacw at yuvaikes. 


d "Emuxpdrys 8 ev Avomparw ayavakTobvTa Tovet 
Twa TOV otkeT@v Kal A€yovTa: 
Tl yap 
~ a?) al A / 
ExOuov 7 He ‘trai mat KaAetabar Tapa TOTOV, 
Kal abr’ ayevelw petpacvddNw TW, 
, 
HY THv aida dépew opav Te Keipeva 
auntas yuiBp@tas dpvided Te, 
dv obddé Aadbévrwy O€uis Sotvdkw dayeiv, 
oe € A “a de Aa 2 A 
&s pacw ai yuvaikes. 6 5€ yodav® zrorel, 
yaotpw Kadovor Kal Adpupov ds av dayn 
Hav Te TOUTWY. 


eek THs mapalécews TOV iapBelwy dHAds eoTw 6 
’Emuxparns Ta Tod "Avtiupdvous pereveyKav. 
Avevxidas 5° ev tots Meyapixots . . . Tas Kadov- 
pevas, dnotv, "Apatas (ueragd d¢ THs Kyidias* Kat 
Tis Lys eiot) yevouerns duadopas Tots cuvefop- 
peace TO Tpvdrre pera, Tov excelvou Oavarov, Kat 
Trav ev eis 76 Activ dvaxwpnodvrewy, 68 tan OL 
pev peTa DopBavros pelvaytes eis *InAvoov 7A8ov, 
ot dé peta Leprepyou tiv Kapupida KaTeaXoV. 
frdére Néyerau Kkarapdoacbau® tov Ilepliepyov Te 
DdpBavtr. Kat da tobro Tas vijgous A pauds 
KAnOivar. vavaynoas 8 6 DdpBas Kat Iapbevia 
Too DopBavros Kal Too Ilepépyou adeApr du- 
evngavro eis "Indvoov mept TOV Kaovpevov TOrr0v 
Xyediav. ral adrois TEPLTUX@V Oapveds, 6 os erby- 


xXave Kata tTHv Lxediay KuvnyeTdv, Hyev ws 
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see things lying spilt before us—half-eaten milk- 
cakes and bits of chicken which, though left over, no 
slave may touch, as the women tell us.’ And 
Epicrates, in Hard to Sell, makes a slave indignantly 
say : ‘ What is more hateful than to be summoned 
with Slave, Slave! to where they are drinking; toserve, 
moreover, some beardless stripling or fetch him the 
chamber-pot, and to see things lying spilt before us 
—half-eaten milk-cakes and bits of chicken which, 
though left over, no slave may touch, as the women 
tellus. But what makes us rage is to have them call 
anyone of us who eats any of these things an impudent 


glutton!’ From a comparison of these iambics it is 
plain that Epicrates borrowed the lines from Anti- 
phanes. 


“ Dieuchidas in his Megarian History” says that 
(in the islands) called Araeae, which lie between the 
territory of Cnidus and Syme, a quarrel arose among 
the companions of Triopas after his death, and some 
withdrew to Dotium. ... Some, remaining with 
Phorbas, went to Ialysus, while others under Periergus 
landed in the territory of Camirus. It is said that on 
that occasion Periergus cursed Phorbas, and for that 
reason the islands are called Araeae.° But Phorbas 
was shipwrecked, and he and Parthenia, the sister 
of Phorbas and Periergus, swam across to Ialysus, 
near the place called Schedia. There they were met 
by Thamneus, who happened to be hunting in Schedia, 


@ Kock ii. 284; of. Aristoph. Ran. 541-3. 
"HLH .GeAv. 389. ¢ From dpal, ‘‘ curses.” 


1 # added by Porson. 2 yod\dv Porson: xoaaw A. 
3 Kyidias Casaubon: xvidas A. 
4 Adriov Schweighaduser: dwyudriov A. 
5 xarapdcacba edd.: xatrapdcecOa A. 
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Eeviawy eis olkov Kal Tov oikéTny dméorewev 
dmayyehobvra Th yovaurt TaMUTHOELA. mapackevd- 
263 Cew ws dyovros avroo E€vous. €Abav 8 els olkov 
ws ovddev. evpe TapeoKevacpevov avtos émBaAdwv 
Tov otTov emt TOV dAerava Kat Téa taxohovba 
emtehécas” e€evicev avrous. kal 6 DdpBas ovtTwWs 
emt TO evan yo0n ws Kat Tov Biov tedevTav 
énéoxnipe Tots Pirous bu edevbepev TOUS evarye- 
opods emitereivy att@: Kal To Eos Svapevew ev 
Th Qvoia tod OdpBartos. eXevOepor yap «iow ot 
dtaxovoovres, SovAw S€ mpodeAOetv odK EoTW doLov. 
émel S€ Kal Toor” €oTt Tov b70 Too OdAmavod 
b mpoBeBAnpeveny, TO" mept Tovs oikéTas, pepe elm - 
pev Te Kal jpets dvarrepmacdpevor mept avta@y e& 
dv mada tvyydvopev aveyvwKdtes. Depexparns 
pev yap ev ’Ayptots dyaiv: 
od yap Av TOT ovre Mavys ovre _anKis | ovdevi 
SodA0s, GAN’ auras ede. poydetv a dmavr” ev olxig..! 
elra mpos TovTouow Tprovy* opOpiar Ta ouria., 
Hate THY Kapnv dmnXEiv OryyavovadY tas wwAas. 


kal “Avatavdpidys dé ev “Ayyion dyotv: 
c odk €oTt SovAww, ayal’, oddapiod mOXs, 
Tuxn Se mdvry! petadéper TA THUaTa., 


moot d€ viv wev ciow odK eAcvbepor, 
eis avpiov S¢€ Youreis, elt’ eis tpirynv 


émirehécas Kaibel: émevra ddéoas AC. 

kal before 7d deleted by Meineke. 

dmavr’ ev oixta Canter: dravra tay 77 otkla A. 

#rouv Pierson: Hwy A: Arwv C. 

OvyyavovoGy is suspected because it does not take the 
accusative, and is weak in sense. But Kock’s repa-youcdv 
is weaker. ruumrapifovody widars ? 
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and he invited them to come home for entertainment, 
dispatching a slave to tell his wife to get food ready, 
since he was bringing guests. But when he arrived 
home and found that nothing had been prepared, he 
placed the grain on the mill himself, and having 
performed all other duties proper to the occasion, he 
entertained them. Phorbas was so delighted with 
this hospitality that when he was dying he solemnly 
commanded his friends that they should perform the 
funeral rites in his honour only through the medium 
of freemen ; and so this custom remained in the case 
of the festival of Phorbas. For only freemen are the 
servitors, and it is unholy for a slave to come near. 
And since this is one of Ulpian’s questions, I mean 
that having to do‘with servants, let us also, I pray 
you, consider and recite something of what we, as it 
happens, read about them long ago. Well, Phere- 
erates says in The Savages *: * In those days nobody 
had a slave, a Sambo or a Dinah, but the women had 
to toil by themselves over all the housework. And 
what is more, they would grind the corn at early 
dawn, so that the village rang with the touch? of 
the handmills.’ And Anaxandrides in Anchises ¢ says : 
‘Slaves, my good sir, have no citizenship anywhere, 
yet Fortune shifts their bodies in all kinds of ways. 
To-day there are many men who are not free, but 
to-morrow they will be registered at Sunium,? and on 


@ Kock i. 147, below, 267 e. Cf. ‘‘ When Adam delved 
and Eve span, who was then the gentleman ?”’ 

> See critical note. © Kock ii. 137. 

@ The most remote deme in Attica; a preliminary step to 
full citizenship. 


8 ravrn Wilamowitz: mdvra A. 
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= \ ul if 
ayopa KéxpynvTat. TOV ‘yap olaKa oTpépet 
aluwy EKAOTY. 


/ / if > ‘ ~ a > ~ 
Tloceddivios 5€ now Oo ano Tis aTods ev TH 

~ ~ e ~ 
ta@v totopi@v evdexatn “ moAAovs Twas EavT@v ov 

~ ‘ > 
Suvapevovs mpolotacbar Sid. TO THs duavolas acbe- 

~ ~ / 
vés emidodvar éavtods els THY TOV GUVETWTEPwWV 
d bypeciav, dmws map eKelvwy TvyxavovTes TIS 
eis Ta avayKata émipedcias adrot maAw aTroolo@auw 
éxetvous 8.’ adr@v aep av Sow tbrnperetv Suvartol. 
\ v4 ~ / A A € z. 
Kat tTovTw TO TpdTw Mapravdvvoi pev “Hpakded- 
tais bmetaynoav, dua TéAovs brooydpevor OnTev- 
sew mapexovow adtots ta déovTa, mpoadiacTeAd- 
prevor pndevds adt@v éoccbar, mpaow e&w Tihs 
‘H A ~ 7 LAN’ > > ~ / 1 ~ > / 
pakAewTav ywpas, a. ev avThH pevewv” TH idia 

> ~ 

xwpa.” tax’ odv bia tTobito Kat Evdopiwy o 

> ‘ A M. } \ PS) , , Xr 
ezrotrotos ToUs Mapiavduvods Swpoddpous KéKAnKe: 


€  dwpoddpor Kadreolal’ brodpiccovres dvakras. 


déyer S€ Kat KaddAiotparos 6 *Apiotodavevos Ste 
tovs Mapiavdvvods wvdualov péev dwpoddpous 
adatpodvTes TO muKpOV THs éml? TOY oiKEeT@V TpoG- 
nyopias, Kaldmep Lmaptiarar pev emoinoay emi 
T&v etAditwv, Wetrarot 8 emi trav mevectav, 
Kpfires 8 ert t&v KAapwradv. Kadodor $é oi 
f Kpijres tovs pev Kata médw oixéras xpvowvyrous, 
dpdapudtas® S€ tods Kat’ dypov eyywplous peév 
évras, Sovdwbévras dé Kata moAcuov: Sia 7d 
KAnpwOvar S€ KAapwtas. 6 “Edopos 8 év y' 
1 vévev Gulick: puévov A. 


2 éwt Lumb: amd A (bracketed by Kaibel). 


3 dudamras here and in Eustath. 1024. 35: 4@ i 
below, Hesych., Strabo 701. ae 
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the day after they have full admittance to the market- 
place. A divinity guides each man’s helm.’ 

“ Poseidonius (he of the Porch) says, in the eleventh 
book of his Histories * : “ Many persons being unable 
to manage themselves on account of the weakness 
of their intellect, give themselves voluntarily to the 
service of more intelligent men, in order that they 
may secure from them provision for their daily needs, 
and in turn may themselves render to their patrons, 
through their own labours, whatever they are capable 
of in the way of service. And so in this manner the 
Mariandynians put themselves in subjection to the 
Heracleots, promising to serve them continually so 
long as the Heracleots provided for their needs, 
though they stipulated in addition that there should 
be no selling of any of them beyond the Heracleot 
territory, but that they should stay right in their 
own territory.’ Perhaps, therefore, it is for that 
reason that the epic poet Euphorion calls the 
Mariandynians tribute-bearers”: ‘ Tribute-bearers 
shall they be called, secretly dreading their masters.’ 
And Callistratus also, the disciple of Aristophanes, 
says ° that they called the Mariandynians tribute- 
bearers to take away the sting in the term slave, 
as the Spartiates did in the case of the Helots, the 
Thessalians in the case of the Penestae,? the Cretans 
in the case of the Clarotae. But Cretans call their 
urban slaves ‘money-bought,’ their rural slaves 
- ‘amphamiots,’ since these are natives, though en- 
slaved by war. The Clarotae are so called because 
they are allotted. Ephorus, in the third book of 


* F.H.G. iii. 257. > Frag. 73 Meineke, 78 Powell. 
¢ F.H.G. iv. 355. 4 See Athen. 260 a. 
¢ From xk\jpos, ‘‘ lot.” 
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toropuay: = K«Aapostas, ono, Kpijres Kadovou Tovs 
dovdous dro rob yevopevou mept adbrav KAnpou. 
Tovrous 8 «ot vevopuopevar TWes € éoptat ev Kvdw- 
via, ev als ovK cioiaow els Thy mohw eAcvbepot, 
adr’ of SobAou TaVvTWY KpaTovot Kal KUpLoL [LaoTL- 
> 
yotv «iat Tovs erevbepous.’ Uwoucparns & ev 
Sevrepy Kpynriucdyv “ rHv ev KOWnY,, dnot, Sov- 
Aelav ot Kpijres Kadobat sHvolay, THY de isiav 
adapidtas, Tods 5é bankdovs tepioixous.*”’ Ta, 
/ ¢ ~ A 4 > , ~ 
maparAnow totopet Kat Awarddas ev 5’ Kpntixdv. 
@erradav S€ AeydvTwy mevéotas Tods pr yovw 
PS) 5X PS) A Ad, 2 oe 5A / (0) r4 
ovAous, da 7roAguou HAwKdTas, Medmoptros 6 
KWpUKOS aTroxpnodpevos TH Pwvh Pyow- 


, , € A , 
dSeomoTov TEVEOTOV PUTA BovAeurnpia. 


Diroxparns 8 ev’ B’ Oerradikdv (ci yryjova ra 
ovyypappata) KaXeicbai dyot Tovs Tmevéoras Kal 
Oerradoucéras. “Apxeuaxos 5° év TH Tpirn Eu- 
Boixady “ Bounrav, gnow, TOV THY "Apvatay KaT- 
OLKNOaYTWY of pt) GamTdpavTes eis THY Boworiav, 
arAN’ eudiAdoxwpyaavres TrapeédwKav éavTovs Tots 
@eccadots SovAevew Kal” oporoyias, ep @ ovre 
efdgovow avrovs eK Tijs X@pas oUTE dmroKrevodow, 
avTol dé THY Ywpav adrots epyalopevor Tas OUVTa- 
feus dmodacouew™ odTou obv of Kara, Tas oporoyias 
Katapelvavtes Kal mapaddvtes Eavtods exAjOnoav 


1 bankdous mepiotxous Dobree: eptolkous brnxébous A. 
2 Cs: did médenov A. 


& F.H.G. i. 242. > F.H.G. iv. 501. ¢ Ibid. 399. 
* Kock i. 752. —mevéorns properly means ‘ labouring- 
man’’; here, if the reading is right, it seems to mean 
“‘poor.”” Itis unsafe to see in an iso ated verse the prophecy 
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the Histories,t says: ‘Cretans call their slaves 
Clarotae from the lot which is cast for them. For 
these certain festivals are regularly held in the 
district of Cydon, during which no free persons 
enter the city, but the slaves are masters of every- 
thing and have power to flog the freemen.’ Sosi- 
crates, in the second book of his Cretan History,? 
says that ‘the Cretans call their public slaves 
mnoia, their private slaves aphamiotae, their subject 
population perioect.’ Dosiadas records the like also 
in the fourth book of his Cretan History. Thes- 
salians call by the name of penestae those who are 
not slaves from birth, but taken prisoners in war; 
and the comic poet Theopompus stretches the mean- 
ing of the word when he says?: ‘The wrinkled 
councillors of Master Poorman.’ Philocrates, in the 
second book of the Thessalica® (if this history be 
genuine), says that the penestae are also called 
Thessaly-slaves. Archemachus, in the third book 
of the Euboica,’ says that ‘of the Boeotians who 
settled the country round Arne, those who did not 
depart into Boeotia but came to love the new country, 
gave themselves up as slaves to the Thessalians 
according to a stipulation by which the latter 
were neither to carry them out of the country nor 
put them to death, while they themselves were to 
till the land for the Thessalians and render them the 
contributions due. These persons, therefore, who 
stayed behind according to this agreement and sur- 
rendered themselves were originally called menestae 
(‘‘ stayers ’’), though to-day they are called penestae. 


of a Labour Parliament. Cf. Aesch. Pers. 175 ctpBovdo 
Nébyou ToddE xuoe yéverOe, Ilepo&v ynpadéa misrwpara. 
VEL. ATT. 1 Ibid, 314. 
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TOTE pev pevéorat, vov Sé€ mevéotat. Kai moAdol 
TOV Kuplwv éauray eiow eUTTOpUTEpoL. tS Teo 
Evpuridns Sé ev DpiEw Adrpias* adrods dvopdler 
dua ToUTwY: 


Adtpis mevéotns aos apxaiwy ddouwv. 


Tipaos 8’ 6 Tavpopevitns ev TH evdtn TOV 
ictoprav “ odk Hv, dyoi, matpiov tots “EXAy- 
ow 770 dpyupwvyrav TO maAaov dvakovetobat,” 

ypadwyr ottws: “ kabdAov S€ ATL@vTo TOV “Aptoro- 
téAn SunwaptynKevar THV Aoxpixav eddv- ovde yap 
KextHalat vouov elvat Tots Aoxpois, _Opotws dé 
ovde Duxedow, ovre Beparraivas ovTe olkéras mAny 
eyytn®? TOV xpdvwv. adAa mpwtn TH DiAoprdrov 
yuvaikl Tob KataAaBdvTos AcAgods dvo Oeparraivas 
akoAovijoat. maparAnoiws S€ Kat Mvadowva tov 
’ApiorotéAous Eraipov xtAlous oikéras KTHOdpeEvov 
diaBAnOjvar mapa tots DwKeiow ws Tocod’Tous 
TOV TokTaV THY avayKaiay tpodiyv adnpynyevov. 
e0icbat yap ev tats oikevaKats® SuaKoveiv Tovs vew- 
tépous Tots mpeaButépois.” 

TlAdtwv 8 ev extw Nouwv dyoi- “ra trav 
oikeT@v xaAdera mavTn. oyedov yap mavTwy “EX- 
Arjvev 7 Aaredarprovieny cthureta TAelorny dmroptav 
mapdoxour’ dv Kal pw Tots pev ws eb, Tois 8° ws 
ovK «0 yeyovutd eotw: eAdtTw dé 1) “Hpaxdewrav 
SovAcia Tis TOV Mapiavduvav karadovrdcews € épw 
av €xor, TO Mertadr@v 7 ad meveotixov EOvos. eis 


1 \drpes = Adrpes) C, 2 éyyin Lumb: éyyis AC. 
5 A (sc. xpelacs Hemsterhuys): olxlars C. 


* 7.G4.F. 630. > F.H.G. i. 207; of. Athen. 272 b. 
° Page 497 Rose. 
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And many of them are better off than their own 
masters.’ Euripides, to cite him also, calls them 
latrets (‘servants’) in Phrixus,2 thus: ‘ Servant- 
toiler of my ancient home.’ 

“Timaeus of Tauromenium, in the ninth book of 
the Histories,» says that it was not customary in 
ancient times for the Greeks to be served by pur- 
chased slaves. He writes as follows : ‘ People accused 
Aristotle ° of having been mistaken about all customs 
of the Locrians. In particular, it was not customary 
for the Locrians, any more than for the Phocians, 
even to possess maidservants or male slaves except 
on a guarantee for the agreed periods. On the 
contrary, the wife of Philomelus, who took Delphi, 
was the first woman to be attended by two maid- 
servants. Similarly Mnason, the friend of Aristotle, 
who had acquired a thousandslaves, became obnoxious 
to the Phocians because he had deprived so many 
citizens of the necessary means of sustenance ; for, it 
is said, it was customary in domestic matters for the 
younger members of the family to serve their elders.’ 

“ Plato, in the sixth book of the Laws,4 says: ‘ But 
the question of slaves is difficult in every way. Of 
all Greek forms of slavery, the Helot system of 
Sparta is perhaps the one which might arouse most 
doubt and dispute, some maintaining that it is good, 
others that it is not. Less dispute might arise in the 
case of the Heracleot system of enslaving the Marian- 
dynians, and again in the case of the penestae class 


among the Thessalians. Looking at these and all 


47768; 778 4; Plato has just said that the other kinds 
of property are easy to understand and acquire. In this 
paraphrase 6é¢ is omitted after ra, and there are other 
omissions. One would never guess, from this excerpt, that 
Plato does full justice to the good qualities of slaves. 
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a Kad mavro. dmoBhéfavras 7 pas tt xpi) Trovety arept 
KTHTEWS olkerav ; od yap vytés ovdev puxiis 
dovAns* 8 det yap ovdev' muotevew adtois TOV voiv 
KexTnevov. 6 dS€ codwtatos THY ToinTav pyow* 


HLLov yap Te voov dmrapretpeTau evpvora Leds 
f avdpdv ods av 87° Kara dovAov fyap EAnoe. 


xarerov oy TO KTHA EPYD moMaKus emBedeuKT at 
mept TE Tas Meoonvicy avxvas dmroardaets Kal mept 
Tas TOV ex pds pwvis moAAOds oikéTas KTWLEVWY 
modes doa Kaka oupBaiver, Kal Err TA TOV AEYo- 
pevwv mepidivwy mept tiv “Iradlay mavTodara 
KroTOv* épya Kat rabjpwata: mpos a Tis av TdavTAO 
/ / / A a Se ie / ~ 
265 BAébas Svarropyjoere Ti xp7) Spav wept amdvtwv TOV 
tovovtwy. Svo 87) A€eizecOov wnyxavatl, pr) TaTpLa- 
> is > \ , “A > 
tas addAjAwv etvar Tods wedAAovTas SovActoew aovp- 

/ a / > 4 / > 
gwvous te OTe pddtora eis Sdvayw, tpédew 46 
avrovs dpb&s px povov éxeivwv evexa, mA€ov 8 
éavT@v mpotiuavras bBpilew te HKLoTa els adTovs. 

/ AGS / / a AY % ~ 
odd lew de ev dixn SovAovs Set Kat pa) vouderobvras 
ws eAevbépous Opumrecbar mrovetv, Ty d€ olkérov 
mpdopynow xpt) oxedov emitakw méoav ylyvecar, 

b Ha mpoomaiLovras pn day pndapads oixérats, pr 
ov OnActas pajre dppeow: & 61) mpos SovAous 
prrodor moAAot ofddpa dvonrws Opumrovres xane- 
TUTEpoV dmepyalecbar tov Biov éekeivois Te apxe- 
oGar Kai eavrois dipxew.”” 

IIparous 8 eyw Tay “Eve olda dpyupwvn - 
TOUS Sovdous Xpycapevous Xiovs, ws toropet @co- 
moumos ev TH €Bdoun Kal Sexdtn TV ioropidv: 

1 byes repeated after ovdév in A. 2 H6n A. 


8 kor» wrongly deleted by Naber and Kaibel. 
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other systems, what are we to do in the matter of 
slave property? For there is nothing sound in a 
slave’s soul, and no one in possession of his senses 
ought to trust themin anything. The wisest of poets 
says ¢: “ Far-seeing Zeus takes away half the under- 
standing of men whom the day of slavery deposes.”’ 
Difficult, therefore, is this form of property, as has 
often been demonstrated in fact by the many in- 
surrections of the Messenians, and the great evils 
which occur in states possessing many slaves who 
speak the same language, and again the manifold 
deeds of robbery and sufferings in Italy, inflicted by 
the Rovers, as they are called. With an eye to all 
this, one might be puzzled to know what to do in the 
case of all such people. Two courses are left open— 
those who are to be slaves must not come from the 
same country, nor, so far as possible, speak the same 
language; secondly, we must treat them properly, not 
merely for their sakes, but even more out of respect 
to ourselves, and so never do violence to them. One 
must punish one’s slaves according to their deserts, 
not admonishing them as one would freemen and so 
making them conceited ; practically every address 
to a slave should be a command, and one should on 
no account joke with them in any way, whether they 
be females or males. This is the kind of conduct 
toward slaves which many persons adopt, thus very 
foolishly, by making them conceited, rendering life 
more difficult for them in serving, and for their 
masters in ruling.’ 

“The first Greeks, so far as I know, who made use 
of purchased slaves were the Chians. This is recorded 
by Theopompus in the seventeenth book of his 


Od. xvii. 322. 
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“ Xtou mp@tou Tov ‘EM yveov peta. Oerradods kal 
Aaredarpovious eXpnoavro Sovdors, THY pevrou 
KTHoWw avT@v ov Tov avrov TpoTrov ekelvois . . 2 
Aakedayoviot pev yap Kal Oerradoi pavycovrat 
KaTaoKevacdpevor Ty SovActav eK Tov “EMgvev 
T@v olkovvTey mporepov THY Xwpav nv exetvor viv 
exovow, ot pev “Axady, Oerradoi de _TepparBav 
Kal Mayjrwv, Kal Tpoonyopevoay tous KaTadou- 
Awbévras ot pev cthwras, of be TeveoTas. Xiou dé 
BapBdpous KEKTHVTAL Tovs olxéras Kal Tus adT@v 
KkataBdaddovtes.”” 6 pev obv Ocdropmos Taoe” 
iordpycev: éya dé tots Xilows ayoduar dua TodTo 
veweonoar TO datmdviov' xpdvois yap voTEpov 
eferoAepnOnoav dua SovAovs. Nupdddwpos ody 
} Lupaxoovos ev TO THs *Acias TlapamAw a8” 
iotopel mept adtadv: ““tdv Xiwv of SobAct amo- 
didpdcKovaw adrovs Kal eis TA OPN Opuwpevor TAS 
dypouctas adrav* kaKomovobar mroMot ovvalpo.- 
obevres: 7 yap vijoos €oTt Tpayxeta Kal KaTdadevopos* 
jLupov be T™po Huadv oikéeTnv Twa pvboroyotow 
adtol of Xtou dmodpavra év tots dpeot Tas SvaTpe- 
Bas mrovetaOat, avdpeiov dé Twa dvra Kal Ta TroAEwLa. 
emiTuxh TOV SpameTav adnyetabar ws av Baortea 
oTpatevpatos. Kal ToAAdKis THY Xiwv émuotparev- 
odvTwv én” avrov Kal ovdev avioat Suvapeveny émrel 
adTous édpa pdrny dmroh\upiévous 6 Apipaxos 
(rotro yap wv dvoua tH Spamérn) A€yer mpos 


1 In the lacuna a verb like éroujoavro is to be supplied. 
2 airav Casaubon: éavrav AC. 


5 dy after twa in A (om. C) probably belonged to the 
original narrative before curtailment. 


* érirux Schweighauser : tHe puxqe A. 
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Histories * : “ The Chians were the first Greeks, after 
the Thessalians and Lacedaemonians, to use slaves, 
but they did not acquire them in the same way. For 
the Lacedaemonians and Thessalians, as will be seen, 
constituted their slave-class out of the Greeks who 
had earlier inhabited the territories which they them- 
selves possess to-day, the Lacedaemonians taking the 
land of the Achaeans, the Thessalians, that of the 
Perrhaebians and Magnesians. The people reduced 
to slavery were in the first instance called helots, in 
the second penestae. But the slaves whom the Chians 
own are derived from non-Greek peoples, and they 
pay a price for them.’ This, then, is the account 
given by Theopompus. But I believe that the Deity 
became wroth at the Chians for this practice, since, 
at a later time, they were disastrously involved in war 
on account of their slaves. Nymphodorus of Syra- 
cuse, at any rate, records the following narrative 
about them in his Voyage in Asia” : ‘ The slaves of the 
Chians ran away from them, and gathering in great 
numbers started for the mountains (since the island 
is rough and wooded), inflicting injury on the country- 
houses of their masters. A little before our time, 
a certain slave, as the Chians themselves tell the story, 
ran away and made his abode in the mountains. 
Being a brave man and successful in warfare, he led 
the fugitive slaves as a king leads an army. The 
Chians often sent expeditions to attack him, but 
were quite unable to effect anything. When 
Drimacus (for that was the fugitive’s name) saw that 
they were throwing their lives away without result, 

* F.H.G. i. 300. 

> F.H.G.ii. 378 ; a more exact rendering of the title would 
be Voyage along the Coast of Asia. 
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abtovds Tae: “‘ buiv, @ Xioi te Kal KUpio, TO pev 
ywowevov mpaypa Tapa THv olkeT@v ovddéroTe py 
navontar: Hs yap omdTe Kata xpyopov ‘yiveTat 
Beco Sdévtos; GAN édv euol omeionabe’ Kat Gre 
Huds Hovxiay dyew, eyw tyiv eoopar modAAdv 
ayab@v apxynyos.” omevcapevwy odv TOv Xiwv 
mpos avTov Kal dvoxas ToLnoapevwy xXpovov Twa 
KatacKevaletar péeTpa Kal oTabua Kat ofpayida 

f Stav. Kat detEas Tots Xiows ele Sudre “* Ajprfopar 
6 Tt av? mapa Twos tudv AapuBavw tovto.s Tots 
peétpois Kal oraQuots Kal AaBwv Ta tkava TavTn 
TH ofpayidi TA Tapteia® odpayrodpevos KaTadeupw. 
Tovs 0 amrodidpdoKortas bua@v dSovAous avaKkpivas 
Thv aitiav €av prev proc SoKMow avrjKeotov TL 
mabovres amodedpakevar, e€w per euavTod, éav 
266 S€ pndev A€ywou Sikarov, amoméeuysu pds Tods 
Seomdtas.”’ op@vtes odv of Aowtol olkérar Tods 
Xiovs 7de€ws TO Tpaypya mpoodeLapevous TOAAD 
eXatrov amedidpackov doBovpevor tiv ékeivou 
Kpiow* Kal of dvtes S€ per’ adtod Spamérat Todd 
paAXov efoBobvro exeivov 7) Tods idtovs aitadv Se- 
o7dtas Kal TavT’ a’T@ Ta dSéovT’ ezolovy, TreOap- 
xXodvres Ws av oTpaTny@. eTiywpeito Te yap Tovs 
araxtobvtas Kal odfevi éétpeme avAdy aypov odd” 
dAdo ddicety oddé Ev dvev THs adbtod yvwpns. 

b eAduBave S€ tais éoprais emumopevdpmevos ex TOV 
ayp@v olvov Kal tepeta Ta KadA@s Exovra doa py) 
adtol’ doinaar of Kvptou Kal el twa aicboTo ém- 


1 grelonobe Meineke: recOijcecbe AC. 
2 67 dv Schweighauser: grav AC. 
3 rameta Schweighauser: tipieta A, rapeta C. 
4 un atrol Wilamowitz: 8 av atroits AC. 
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he said to them : “* Chians and masters! The trouble 
you are in because of your slaves will never stop. 
Why should it, when it happens according to an 
oracle given by the god? If, however, you will make 
a treaty with me and let us alone in peace and quiet, 
I will initiate many blessings for you.”’ So the 
Chians made a treaty and an armistice with him for 
a certain period, and he devised measures, weights, 
and a special seal. Showing the seal to the Chians 
he said: “* Whatever I take from any one of you, I 
will take according to these measures and weights, 
and after taking what I require I will seal up your 
storehouses with this seal and leave them unharmed. 
Those of your slaves who run away I will examine 
to find out the reason, and if in my judgement they 
have run away because they have suffered some- 
thing irreparable, I will keep them with me, but 
if they can urge no justification, I will send them 
back to their masters.”’ The other slaves, therefore, 
seeing that the Chians willingly accepted this con- 
dition, were much less inclined to run away, because 
they dreaded the trial before him; while the run- 
aways in his band feared him far more than their own 
masters, and did everything that he required, obeying 
him as they would a military officer. For he not only 
punished the disobedient, but he also would allow 
none to plunder a field or commit any other act of 
injury whatever without his consent. On festival 
days he would sally forth and take from the fields 
wine and unblemished victims, except what was 
voluntarily given him by the masters; and if he 
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Bovievovra abr 7 evedpas kataokevdlovra eTL- 
pwpetro. eit’ (exrfpuge yap 1 moAus XpHwara 
ddaew moda TH abrov AaBovte 7 TH kepahny 
Kopicavtt) ovTos 6 Apipaxos mpeoBdrepos yevo- 
juevos kaAéoas TOV epcopevov TOV éavrod els Tia 
TOmov Aéyet adT@ Ste “ eyes Ge mavTov av Opis 
jydanoa pdduora Kal ob fou el Kal malts Kal vids 
Kal Ta aMa. mavra. Ep.ol pev ov xpdvos ikavos 
BeBiwrar, od Sé véos ef Kal axunv exes TOO Cv. 
tl odv €oTw; avdpa ae det yevéobar Kadov Kal 
ayabdv: eel yap 7 modus TOV Xiwy didwor TO 
ewe amoxteivavte xpypata moAAa Kal éeAcvbepiav 
bmoxvetrat, Set oe adeAdvTa pov THY Kehadny ets 
Xiov ameveyxety kat AaBdvta mapa THs Toews 
TA xXpypata evdaysoveiy.” avtiAeyovtos S€ Tob 
veaviakou mreiBeu avrov TOTO TOLnGaL. Kal és 
apeAdpevos avTod TV Kepadiy AapBaver Tapa 
Trav Xiwy ta emucnpux evra Xpjwata Kal Oaxas 
TO oGpa Tob Sparerou els THY idiav eywpnoe. 
Kat ot Xtow mdAw to T&v oixetav _auxovpevor 
Kat Svaprralopevo pvnobervres Tis TOO TeTeAeuTy - 
KOTos emverketas 1) p@ov ipdcavro Karta. THV xepav 
\ 

Kat emuvopacay 7pwos evpievoos: Kat avr ETL 
Kal viv ot Spamérau dmopépovow a dmapyas mavTo 
dv av bpeAwvrat.* gaat d€ Kal Kal? Umvous ém- 
patvopevov moots Trav Xiwyv mpoonpiaiver oikeT@v 
emuBoulds- wat ois dy emupavi® obrou Ovovow aire 
eAdvres € €ml TOV TOTOV Ov TO Tp@ov €or avrod.” 

6 pev odv Nupdddwpos Taira, toropncev- ev 0A- 
oe dé avtypadois e€ dvopatos adtov Kadov- 


ay by bpédwyra Schweighauser: Gv ddédwvrar A. 
* éripavf Schweighauser: éreddvn AC. 
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discovered that anyone was plotting against him or 
laying an ambush he took vengeance on him. Now 
the State had proclaimed that it would give a large 
reward to the man who took him alive or brought in 
his head, and finally, when this Drimacus had grown 
old, he summoned his favourite boy to a certain place 
and said: “ I have loved you more than anyone else 
in the world; you are my favourite, my son, every- 
thing that I have. But I have lived long enough, 
whereas you are young and in the flower of life. 
What, then, remains? You must become a good 
and noble man.* Since, now, the Chian State offers 
a large sum to the man who kills me, and promises him 
freedom, you must cut off my head and carry it to 
Chios ; then you shall receive the money from the 
State and live in wealth.” The lad remonstrated, 
but was finally persuaded ; and cutting off the head 
of Drimacus he received from the Chians the reward 
that had been proclaimed, and after burying the 
body of the runaway he removed to his own country. 
And once more the Chians suffered injuries at the 
hands of their slaves, and when they were plundered 
they remembered the probity of the dead runaway, 
and founded a shrine in his country, giving it the 
name of the Kindly Hero. In his honour, to this 
very day, fugitive slaves render the first-fruits of 
everything that they purloin. They say also that he 
appears to many Chians in their sleep and warns them 
of plots among their slaves; and those persons to 
whom he appears go to the place where his shrine is 
and make offerings to him.’ This, then, is the story 
told by Nymphodorus. But in many copies, as I have 


@ 4.e., have a liberal education and become a gentleman. 
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prevov ovdx edpov. ovddva dé duadv ayvoeiv olwat 
> A a € 5! € / e / ‘ Il 
ovdé & 6 Kadds ‘Hpddotos tordpnae mept lavw- 
~ ~ , 
viov Tod Xiov Kal wv eéxelvos emabev diKaiws 
eAevlepwv maidwy éxtopas Troimodpevos Kal TOU- 
A 
Tous amodduevos. Nuxddaos 8 6 mepiumatytiKos 
kat Ilocedavu0s 6 aotTwiKos ev tats toropiats 
€ 4 A / A > / 
exatepos Tovs Xiovs daciv efavdparodicbevtas 
€ \ / ~ / ~ 
b70 Mibpiddtov tod Kammddoxos mapadobjvar 
aA > /, / '£ 7) > \ / 
Tots tdtors SovdAots Sedepevous, tv’ eis THY Kéodywv 
yay KaToucvob@ouv ouTws avrots dAn Bas TO dau- 
Loviov epurjvuce TpwrTos Xpnrapevors avnrots dv 
dpamrddous Tov To ay avroupyav 6 ove Kata Tas 
Svaxovias. payor’ obv Sua Taira Kal 7 Trapouy.ta, 

“ Xios Seondtny wynjcato,” 7 Kéxpntat EdmoXs év 
Midots. 

/APnvaior d€ Kal THs Tay Sovhwy mpovoobvres 
TUXNS evopobérnaay Kat dmep dovhwy ypagas 
UBpews elvat. ‘Yrrepeidns yoov Oo pyTwp ev T@ 
Kara Mavribéov aikxias pnotv: * ‘ €Beoay od pLovov 
brrep TOV edevdépwr, aKa Kat edy TUS Els SovAov 
cB. dBploy ypadas elvar Kata Tod UBpicavros.”’ 
TA Ofola etpnke Kal _Avxodpyos ev TO Kara 
Avkédpovos mpaitw Kai Anpoodevns ev T@ Kara, 
Mewdiov. Madaros 8’ &v Tots Lupvieo a@pous 
toropet ws THY ”Edecov SobAov Tav Lay.ieov 
@xuoar" xiAvoe Tov dpubuov 6 ovres, ot Kal TO mp@rov 
dmoordyres: els TO ev TH vyow Opos Kara, TOAXG. 
€rolovv tods Lapious: ere S¢ Exrw peta tadra 


1 Sxicay Schweighauser: dxynoav AC. 


@ viii. 105. > F.H.G. iii. 415. 
¢ Ibid. 265. @ In 86 B.c. 
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found, the man is not mentioned by name. I imagine 
that none of you is ignorant, either, of the story told 
by the noble Herodotus? concerning Panionius of 
Chios and the just deserts which he suffered for having 
made eunuchs of freeborn boys, and selling them. 
Nicolas the Peripatetic ® and Poseidonius the Stoic ¢ 
both say in their Histories that the Chians were en- 
slaved by Mithradates the Cappadocian ¢ and handed 
over in chains to their own slaves, to be transported 
to Colchis ; so truly did the Deity vent his wrath 
upon them for being the first to use purchased slaves, 
although most people did their own work when it 
came to menial services. Perhaps, therefore, it was 
because of these experiences that the proverb arose, 
‘A Chian hath bought him a master,’ used by Eupolis 
in The Friends.¢ 

“The Athenians took measures to protect the 
condition of their slaves, and passed laws to legalize 
suits for outrage even in behalf of slaves. The orator 
Hypereides, for example, says in the speech Against 
Mantitheus,f which involves a case of assault: ‘ Not 
only in behalf of free persons, but even when a man 
outrages the body of a slave, they decreed that 
actions should lie against the man who committed 
the outrage.’ The like is stated by Lycurgus in the 
first speech Against Lycophron 9 and by Demosthenes 
in that Against Meidias.” Malacus, in his Annals of 
Siphnos,‘ records that Ephesus was settled by slaves 
of the Samians, to the number of a thousand, who 
at first had retired to the mountain on the island and 
done much mischief to the Samians. Five years after 


© Kock i. 332; the Ionic form of the verb is noteworthy. 
* Frag. 123 Blass. 9 Frag. 72 Turnebus. 
» Chap. 46. + FH.LG. iv. 442. 
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éx pravretas ot Uapuvoe éomeicavTo Tots olKéraus 
emt oavvOjnkais, Kat al@or e€eAovres THS vnoou 
exrdevoarvres KaTéaxov thv "“Edecovy Kai ot 
"Eddovor ek TovTwy éyévovTo. 

Avadepew d€ dnat Xpvourmos dodAov olKerov 
ypadwv ev Sevtep Tept opovolas dua TO TOUS 
ameAevbepous prev SovAous ET elvat, oikétas Se 
TOUS [L1) THS KTHTEWS apeysevous. “6 yap oiKéTys, 
dna, do0Ads ore KTIOEL KATATETAY|LEVOS. ” Ka- 
Aobvrar 8 of dodAor, Ws pev KrAcitapyds gnaw 
ev tats PAdooas, alo. Kat Oepamrovres Kal 
aKoAovbor Kai SidKovor Kal banperar, ért 
émauoves* Kat Adrpets. “Apepias de épkiras pyar 
kaheiobae Tovs KaTa Tovs aypovs oikéras. “Ep- 
pov dé ev Kpntixais TAdtrais pveitas*® tovs éy- 
yevets® oikéras, LéAevKos 8 alous tas bepamaivas 
Kat Tovs OQeparmortas, dmroppaony d€ THY SovAnv 
Kal Borjtnv, owvdpwva be tov dovdéKdovdov, audi- 
morov d€ TV mept TH déomroway Beparrawway, - 
mpomorov dé THY mpotropevopervnv. II pogevos 8 
ev devTépw Aakwvucis moXuretas emcahetobat 
pnow xadxidas Tapa. Aaxedaypoviors Tas Oepa- 
maivas. "Iwv 8 6 Xios ev Aadptn tov olkérnv 
emt SovAov réOeukev cima: 


tOu* or, Sdpuov, oikéra, KAeloov brdmTEpos, 
py Tis €AQn Bpordv. 
1 ® émduoves Valckenaer: 5¢ radmoves AC, 
2 C: uvdras A. Cf. uvola 263 f. 


5 éyyevets Kustath. 1024. 37: evyevets A. 
* Wagner: to A. 


@ This distinction, found again only in Thomas Magister 
644, is not observed in classical writers. doi\es is the 
generic term for any kind of bondman, and it is here implied 
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this the Samians, in obedience to an oracle, made a 
conditional treaty with the slaves, and they departed 
unharmed from the island, sailing forth to Ephesus, 
where they landed. The Ephesians sprang from 
them. 

“ Chrysippus, writing On Concord, says in the 
second book that a slave differs from a domestic in 
that freedmen are still slaves, whereas those who 
have not been released from ownership are domestics.” 
‘For,’ says he, ‘ the domestic is a slave appointed 
thereto by ownership.’ According to Cleitarchus 
in his Glossary, slaves are known as ‘ attendants,’® 
‘ care-takers,’ ‘ followers,’ © ‘ ministers,’ ‘ henchmen,’ 
or again ‘ footmen ’¢ and ‘ menials.’ Amerias says 
that rural slaves are called ‘enclosure-men.’ Hermon 4 
in the Cretan Glossary defines mnotae as indigenous 
slaves, while Seleucus says that agoi (‘ attendants ’) 
are handmaids and caretakers, apophrases and bolizes 
are female slaves in general, sindron is one born of a 
slave, amphipolos is the maid who waits on the mistress, 
propolos the maid who walks before her. Proxenus, 
in the second book of his Laconian Constitution,’ 
says that the epithet chalcides was given to maid- 
servants among the Lacedaemonians. Ion of Chios, 
in Laertes,f has applied the word ‘ domestic’ to a slave 
in the line: ‘Go, domestic, on winged foot and lock 
the house lest any mortal enter.’ And Achaeus, 
that the social stigma remained after manumission ; oikérys 
is a house-slave. Cf. Plato, Legg. 763 a, 777 a. 

> Especially in temple worship. 

¢ Etymologically daxédov@o and érduoves mean the same 
thing. 4 Hermonax. 


¢ F.H.G.ii.463. The exact meaning of chalcis is unknown ; 
in Jl. xiv. 291, it is a bird of prey, in Athen. 328c, a fish 
which some identify with the herring or the pilchard. 
? T.G.F 2 134. 
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"Axatos 8° ev ’Oudadn epi trod carvpov réywv 
pnoiv: 

e ” e ” ave 

ws evdovdos, ws evouKos Hv, 


’ \ ‘ 
idtws A€ywv ws xpnatos és tods SovAous earl Kat 
A A 
e Tous oikéras. Ott S€ oikérns eat 6 KaTa TV 
> / / an“ > 4 s / 
otktav SiatpiBwv Kav eAevOepos 4H Kowdr. 
~ A ~ 
Ot 8€ tis apyatas kKwpwodias TomnTat mept Tod 
2 
apxatou Biov diareydouevor St odk Hv Tote SovAwY 
~ 4, 
Xpela toudde éxridevrar: Kparivos peév ev IAovrous: 


ois 87 Baotreds Kpovos Hv TO TraAaov, 
GTE Tois aptos HoTpaydAlov, wala 8” ev trator 
mraAalorpats 
Atywatou xkateBeBAnvro Spumemeis Babdous Te Ko- 
pa@oa. 


Kparns 8 ev Onpious: 


Ereita SobAov ovd€ els KexrrHjoer’ odd SovAny, 
arAN’ adbros atta dr avnp yépwv Stakovycer; 
f B. od 890+ dSoutopodvta’ yap ta mdvr eye 
TOUnow. 
, ~ a> ? a iv: /, wf? 
A. Tt Ota TobT’ adbrois mAdov; B. mpdcerow avO 
EKQOTOV 
A , ¢ bie 1 3 , 
TOV okEvaplwy OTaV KaAH TL TapaTtiOou,® tpdmela: 
avrn,* mapackevale cavriv.’ pdrre, OvdAakioxe. 
” 4 0 Ss 0? ¢€ 5A / > EY on 
eyxet, Kale. moda 4 KUNE; dial’ todca 
cauTny.® 
Sl? - \ , ates 3 a \8 
avaBawe, wala. tiv xvtpav yphv’ ebepav ra 
TedTAa. 
1 Casaubon: dédocropod ra A. 
2 7a Elmsley: ratra A. 


3 Elmsley: wapar.0d A. 
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speaking in Omphale* of the satyr says: ‘How kind 
was he to his slaves, to his domestics!’ thereby 
properly meaning that he is good to his slaves and 
domestics. But that ‘domestic’ may mean anyone 
living in the house, even if he be a free person, is 
generally known.?® 

“The poets of the Old Comedy, when they tell us 
about life in primitive times, set forth such lines 
as the following to show that in those days no use 
was made of slaves. Cratinus, for example, in The 
Plutuses 4: ‘ Their king was Cronus in the old days, 
when they used to shoot dice with bread-loaves, 
and in the wrestling-schools fees were paid with 
Aeginetan ° barley-cakes, juicy ripe and swelling 
in lumps.’ Crates in Wild Animals 9%: ‘ a. So then, 
no man shall own any slave, male or female, but, old 
though he may be, must he serve himself with his 
own hands? s. Not at all, for I shall make all his 
utensils capable of walking. a. But what good, 
pray, will that do him? s. Each article of furniture 
will come to him when he calls it. Place yourself 
here, table! You, I mean, get yourself ready ! 
Knead, my little troughy. Fill up, my ladle! 
Where’s the cup? Go and wash yourself. Walk 
this way, my barley-cake. The pot should disgorge 


OT. GPS 154, > See Herod. viii. 106. 

¢ Of. above, 263 b. 4 Kock i. 64. 

e Alluding to the sound coinage of Aegina; cf. 141 c, 
143 b, 225 b. 


f A sacrificial cake called Bwiis is mentioned by Hesychius. 
9 Kock i. 133; a prophecy of the electric age ! 


4A: atry C. 5 C: gaurév A. 
6 Dindorf: Acarigovca ceavtyy A: vite ceauTny C. 
7 Elmsley: xp7 AC. 
8 étepav ra Schweighauser: éfdipayra As é& dpa 7a C. 
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ta Oepuda Aovtpa mp@Tov a&w Tots Epmots 
emt Kiovev, wamrep Sia TOD [awyviov, 
ot live BA , ¢ p> er e 7 
amo? ths Oadatrns, wo? Exdotw pevoeTar 
> \ , F EARN ” rs 4 
els THY mUeAov- Epet Se GUdwp “ avexere. 
nS ¢ / > , id - 
eir’® adAdBaoros ed0éws 7&eur pvpou 
adtouatos, 6 omoyyos Te Kal TA odvoada. 


BéAriov 8€ tovtwv Trydekrcidns "Audixtvoar: 


b AéEw rolvuv Biov é& apyfs dv eye Ovnroiot map- 
€tyov" 
> /, A ~ ¢ / Lo @ A A 
elpnvn ev TP@Tov amdvrwy tv Wamrep Vowp Kata 
XELpos. 
€ an > > 
n yh 8 edep’ od déos 00d vdaous, GAN adropar’ 
Hv Ta S€ovTa: 
m” A id Ce a / ~ > a” 
olvw yap dmac’ épper xapadpa, palar 8 dprois 
€p.dyovTo 
\ a A 
mTept Tols oropacw Tov avOpwmmwv ikerevovoat 
, 
KaTamivew, 
” a 
et Te pidotev Tas AevKoTatas. of 8 iyOves olKad’ 
iovres 
? ~ ~ a 
c efomTavtes obs adtovs dv mapéKewr emt tator 
TpatreCaus. 
A ie ” A A a A tp 
Cwpod €ppet trapa Tas KAivas moTapos Kpéa. 
Beppa KvdAivdwvr: 
€ / Ne > A , aA Av / 
drroTpyipatiov § dxeTol ToUTwWY Tots BovAopevorot 
Taphoay, 
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the beets. Fish, getup! “But I’m not yet done on 
the otherside!’’ Well, turn yourself over, won’t you? 
and baste yourself with oil and salt.’ Immediately 
after these lines the one who plays opposite him 
takes up the word and says: ‘ Well, then, match 
that with this. I in turn will first draw, for the benefit 
of my friends, warm baths from the sea on columns, 
like those in the doctor’s office, so that they shall flow 
of their own accord into every man’s basin, and the 
water will say, Stop me! And the ointment-bottle, 
full of perfume, will come immediately, of its own 
accord, and so will the sponge and the sandals.’ 

“ Better still than this is the way in which 
Telecleides sets it forth in The Amphictyons®: ‘I 
will, then, tell of the life of old which I provided 
for mortals. First, there was peace over all, like 
water over the hands.*¢ The earth produced no 
terror and no disease; on the other hand, things 
needful came of their own accord. Every torrent 
flowed with wine, barley-cakes strove with wheat- 
loaves for men’s lips, beseeching that they be 
swallowed if men loved the whitest. Fishes would 
come to the house and bake themselves, then serve 
themselves on the tables. A river of broth, whirling 
hot slices of meat, would flow by the couches; con- 
duits full of piquant sauces for the meat were close 


@ Kock i. 134. 
> Ibid. 209 ; cf. Athen. 64 f, 644 f. 
¢ A proverb of anything easy to get; cf. 156 e. 


1 ‘ri Erfurdt: ram AC. 
2 Casaubon: wdumadw A. 
3 Bergk: éml A. 
4 Dindorf: dveyeree A: dvaxaite C. 
5 Bergk: érera AC. 
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aot adbovia thy evbeow wv apdov® amadnv 


KaTamivew. 
/ ie ” ue ~ ¢€ / 
Aexavioxaow 8 av aorta’ raphy Wdvopartious 
KaTamaoTa, 
> \ A / > > / > ‘ / 92 
omtal dé KixyAa pet’ auntiokwy eis Tov dapvy 
eloemréTOVTO* 


~ A 4 > / \ A w: 
ta&v d€ tAaKovvTwv woTilomevwy Trept THY yvabov 
Hv adadnrés. 
/ A / A , e ~ n 
pntpas b€ Tomots Kal yvavpaTtiots of Tatdes av 
notpayaAlov.® 
¢ > a / ou / \ / ~ 
of 8 avOpwrot mioves Hoav TOTE Kal péya xpHya 
yeydvrwy. 


Jpes Tis Anjpntpos dpiv, ® €raipot, el Tatra 
ovTws éyiveto, xpeta Tis Hiv y olKeT@v ; aAAd 
yap avdroupyovs elvar €Oilovres mas ot apyator 
Sud TOV TOUpLaT wv emraidevov edwyodvTes Adyors. 
eye 8° érevd7) worrep Aapuradvoy Katacetoavros 
Tob Pavpacustdrou Kparivou TO mpokeiweva ern 
Kal ot* per adrov yevopevor pynodpevor em- 
<eupydoavro, expnodpny TH TA€et Trav Spaydrey 
ws ediddx On Kal ec 141) EvOXAD Te Buiv (rev yap 
KUVUKY ppovris ovde n opuKpotarn) aTropLV7 - 
pHovevow Kata gir = rag Kal Ta. Tots adAdXous 
eipnueva troumtais: wv eis eotw 6 ’ArtiKwtatos 

epexparns, Os ev pev tots Metaddciot dnow: 


movre & éxeiv’ ae Taro. oupmepuppEeva., 
ev mow dyaBois mavra, TpoTov eipyacpeéva. 
ToraLol poev dbdpns Kat péAavos Capod TrAdw 
bud TOV OTEVWT@V Tovbohuyobyres Eppeov 
avratou pvotidao. Kal vaorav tpvdn, 
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at hand for the asking, so that there was plenty for 
moistening a mouthful and swallowing it tender. On 
dishes there would be honey-cakes all sprinkled with 
spices, and roast thrushes served up with milk-cakes 
were flying into the gullet. The flat-cakes jostled 
each other at the jaws and set up a racket, the slaves 
would shoot dice with slices of paunch and tid-bits. 
Men were fat in those days and every bit mighty 
giants.’ 

“ In Demeter’s name, I ask you, comrades, if things 
were like that what need had we of servants? It 
was to give us practice in doing our own work that 
the ancients tried to educate us in their verse, feasting 
us on words. The altogether admirable Cratinus 
gave the signal with his torch, as it were, in the verses 
I have cited, and his successors imitated and rounded 
out his ideas to completeness. I, therefore, have 
adopted, in citing the dramas, the order in which they 
were brought out. And if I don’t bore you (as for 
the Cynics, I don’t care the smallest bit for what they 
think), I will recite in chronological order what other 
poets have said, beginning with the most Athenian 
of all, Pherecrates, who says in The Miners*: ‘a. All 
things in the world yonder were mixed with wealth 
and fashioned with every blessing in every way. 
Rivers full of porridge and black broth flowed babbling 
through the channels spoons”? and all, and lumps of 


@ Kock i. 174, cf. Pollux vi. 58. A woman returning 
from the underworld relates what she saw there. 
> For the pieces of bread used as spoons see 126 a-f. 


1 ay Warora Meineke: dvdmacra A. 
2 gdpvy’ Schweighauser: g¢dpvyy’ AC. 
3 ay notpayadufov Schweighduser: dveorpaydhifov A. 
4 Ss after of deleted by Kaibel. 
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oe > b) ol > / 1 \ ay a] 
dor’ edpaph ye Kavroudryy® rv evleow 
xwpetv Avrrapav Kata Tod Adpuyyos Tots vexpois. 
pvoKat dé Kal oilovres® aAdvrwv TOpoL 
Tapa Tots moTapotow eexexuvT® avtT ooTpaKwr. 
Kal nv Taphy TEUaxn pev eLwonrnpeva, 
KaTaxvoparioust TavTodatrotow eUTpeTriy” 
oxehibes 8 oAdKyn pot mAnatov TAKEPWTATAL 
emt mvakioxots Kal dieh0” axpoxwdLa 
4 > / 4 \ 5X. ‘ 
yovoTov amratpilovta* Kai xdAuKes Boos 
\ \ / > > / 
Kal mAevpa deAdaKer ere€avOiopeva 
xvaupotara mapéKer em” auvdrors Kabypeva. 
maphv dé xovdpos ydAaku® KaTavevippevos 
év KataxvtAows AeKadvatoe Kal VoD TdmoL.® 
” 9 ¢€ > a > > ~ / > ww 
B. ol ws amodets yw evtad¥a diatpiBovo’ ett, 
mapov KoAvpBav ws exer” eis tov Tdaprapor. 
/ lon / > / > A vA 
A. Th d7Ta Acfets, tamthour Lines 70 5 
orrat KixAau yap els dvdBpacr” HpTvpwevar 
mept TO OTOM emeTovT” ave ohodca karammtely 
bo puppivaroe Kaveywvais Kexupevas.® 
AY de AN’ > / 9 * Aa ~ ~ > ~ 10 
Ta O€ LAN expeuato® Ta Kara THY KaAdv idety 
Omeép keparijs, €€ ovdevos mepvkora.. 
/ 
Kopar 8 ev dyumrexOvaus Tpixdmrous apTiws 
\ 

Pvddoae Kal Tah poda Kekappevat 
TrAHpELs KUucas owvov péAavos dvbooptiov 
nvTAovy dia xwvns Toto. Bovropevors meeiv. 


1 evpyaph ye Kavroudrny Casaubon: evuaph fryev adrouar’ els 
A (kavroudroes Kaibel).  ? ocifovres Herwerden: fovres AC. 

3 roramoicw é&exéxvvt’ Herwerden: orapois olfovres 
éxéxuvr’ AC. 4 Dindorf: dzulfovra AC. 

5 Gulick: yddaxre AC (yddare Dindorf, but cf. Anec. 
Oxon. iv. 338). § rvod Tdmor Villebrun : muoTouo. A. 

7 Meineke: avaBpaces. avaBpaces. dvaBpacr’ A: dvdBpacrot 
(without e?s) C. 
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cheese-cakes too. Hence the morsel could slip easily 
and oilily of its own accord down the throats of the 
dead. Blood-puddings there were, and hot slices of 
sausage lay scattered by the river banks like oysters. 
Yes, and there were roasted fillets nicely dressed with 
all sorts of spiced sauces.* Close at hand, too, on 
platters, were whole hams ® with shin and all, most 
tender, and trotters well boiled which gave forth a 
pleasant steam ; ox-guts and pork-ribs most daintily 
browned sat perched on cakes of finest meal. And 
there was polenta with its snowy covering of milk 
showered over it in pans, and beestings in slices. 
B. Oh, you'll be the death of me if you dally any 
longer here, when the whole pack of you should dive 
at once into Tartarus. a. What will you say, I wonder, 
when you have heard the rest? For roast thrushes, 
dressed for a réchauffé, flew round our mouths entreat- 
ing us to swallow them as we lay stretched among 
the myrtles and anemones. And the apples! The 
fairest of the fair to see ° hung over our heads, though 
there was nothing on which they grew. Girls in silk 
shawls,? just reaching the flower of youth, and shorn 
of the hair on their bodies, drew through a funnel 
full cups of red wine with fine bouquet for all who 


@ Here Pollux adds the line, revrAot 7’ eyxéAera ovyKeKa- 
duupuéva, ‘* and eels smothered in beets.” 

» Here and at 96a I have rendered cyedides by “* hams,” 
in view of 6\dxynuo, though the grammarians say they 
were ribs of beef. ¢ See critical note. 

4 Cf. Photius, tpixamrov, 7d BouBixwov tpacpua’ ipdrvov 
monutiunrov. If this is right, we have here the earliest men- 
tion of silk among the Greeks. Cf. p. 153 note a. 


8 Kock: xexupuévar AC. ® Porson: éxpéuavro AC. 
10 For rév xadav idetv Kock proposed rév Kvuédwriwr, 


** quinces.” 
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A s n” t 
Kal TOVS é€xaoroT > el payou TLS 1) 7LOl, 
(eee k Ree, ? 30 \ > = A a\ 
durrAdau EeylyVvEeT evUUS €€ apXysS TAAL. 


Kay tots Ildpoas 5€ dnow: 


tis 8 éo? Hpiv Trav adv apotdv 7 CvyoTodv 


€Tt xpela 

a” ~ nn 4 hal , “ 

 Sperravoupyav 7 xaAKot’mwy 7) omépuatos 7 
XapaKiopod ;s 

> / A ‘A =~ / \ A ~ 

avTopato. yap dia TOV Tpiddwv troTapol Auapots 
€mimaorous 

Cwpod péAavos Kat AyAAclos udlais KoyvdobvTes 
emtBAvE 

> \ ~ ~ ~ ~ 4 . / ~ 

amo THY mny@v Tov Tob [lAovrou pevaovrar, apav 
aputeoGa. 

e A > a ” , \ ~ ¥. 

0 Leds 8 twv otvw Kanvia Kata Tod Kepdpou 
Badavevoer, 

EN Ue Pewee A oe ays \ , \ , 2 

amo Tav b€ Tey@v dxeTol Botptwv peta vaotioKkwv 
ToAuTUpwv 

> / A3 \ ” x 

oxeTevoovtat Depu@® adv erver Kal AeiproToAga- 
vewwvais. 

A AY A / > ~ ” aA > a 

Ta d€ 87 Sévdpn tav Tots dpeow yopSais dbrrais 
Epupetous 

fudropojoer Kai TevOidiors dmadoiat! KiyAas 7° 
avaBpaorots. 


Té Set mpds. todTous ert mapatibecbar Ta ek 
Taynvorav rob xapievtos ’Apiotopdvous; mavtes 
yap Ths Kataxynvys® adrod mAnpeis eoré. t&v Sé 

eTayevous €k Moupiomepodv pyynpovevoas Kata- 
mravow Tov Adyov, pakpa xalpew eine tats Nixo- 
pavros Leiphow, ev als rade yéypanrac 
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wished to drink. And whenever one had eaten or 
drunk of these things, straightway there came forth 
once more twice as much again.’ 

“And in The Persians* also Pherecrates says : 
‘What need have we any longer of your ploughmen 
or yoke-makers, your armourers or coppersmiths ? 
or of seed or vine-propping ? Why! Rivers of black 
broth, gushing forth copiously of their own accord 
over the cross-roads with rich spice-cakes and barley- 
cakes of finest meal,® will flow from the springs of 
Plutus all ready to be ladled up. And Zeus will 
rain smoky wine ¢ and drench your tiles like a bath- 
man; and from the roofs conduits of grapes, in 
company with cheese-cakes, stuffed with cheese, will 
draw off rills of hot pease-porridge and polenta made 
of lilies and anemones. The trees on the mountains 
will put forth leaves of roast kids’ guts, tender cuttle- 
fish, and boiled thrushes,’ 

“Why need I further cite, in addition to these 
lines, the verses from Masters of the Frying-pan 4% by 
the witty Aristophanes? For you are all surfeited 
with his malicious mockery. But after quoting from 
The Thurio-Persians of Metagenes I will bring my 
talk to a close, first dismissing with scorn The Sirens ¢ 
of Nicophon, in which the following stands written : 


2 Kock i. 182. 
> For ’AxArelos udfacs see 114 f. © See 131 f. 
4 Kock i. 523. © Ibid. 777; Athen. 368 b. 


1 éxdotor’ Jacobs: éxacros AC. 
2 wera vaoticxwy Schweighauser: er’ dynricxwy kal 
varioxwy A. 
3 Villebrun: @epuoi AC. 
4 Dobree: azahois A. 
5 Schweighauser: kar’ adxapveis A. 
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veupeTW Lev aAdiro.s. 
, > A ¢7 > ” 
paralérw 5 dproow, vérw 8° erver, 
Cwpos 81a TOY O8Ov KvAwdeiTw Kpéa, 
mAaKots éautov eablew KeXeveTw. 


en! 6 ye Metayévns rade dyoiv: 


270 


O pev ToTapLos 6 Kpabus Hiv Katapéepe 
palas peyloras avropdras Hepaypevas, 
6 8 €repos’ WO? Kia vaorav Kal pe 
epddv te Batidwy cidvopevwv adroce 
Ta O€ puKpa TavTl totam evpevrevbevi® 
set* Tevbiow dmrais Kal daypois Kal KapdBors, 


a 


a 


et 
P ‘\ > > ~ 2 / 
evrevbevi 8 aAdGot Kal TEPLKOLMACL; 

A > > vA 6 
pot 8’ advasar,® rHde 5° ab Taynviats. 
TEWaXn ie dvenbev avropara TrETTVLY EVOL 
els TO OTOp drret, TA be map’ avTW TW TOOE. 
dpvaot S€ mrepivéovow® Huty ev KvKAw. 


olda dé 6tt Kal of Ooupromépoar Kal TO Tod Nixo- 


padvros Spapa adidakta eat, Sudmep Kal Tedev- 
taiwy adtdv euvyicbnv.” 


Tatra TOU Anpoxpirov cadhds Kal TOPOS dveE - 


eA96vros €mr7}VOUV peev of Satadets, 6 S¢ KdvovAKos 
épn: “avdpes ovoo.tor, ofddpa pe AyscsT Tovrea. 
ovk andds 6 Anpoxpitos ctoriacev ToTapovs 
Suamepavdpuevos dyiBpootas Kal veéKTapos, og’ av 


* apdevdeis 77 puyny mdavu mewadéos yeyernpat ¢ 


Adyous abro povov KataBpoxbicas: wore 7dy mav- 
Odmevol Tote THs TooavTys amepavToAoyias KaTa® 


1 After érepos AC have ye 6 otBapis Kadovpevos mMorapos, 


which raises the suspicion that worauds 6 Kpaés is also a 
gloss which has supplanted other words. 


2 elhvopévwv abtdce Dindorf: el\wuev aitooce A. 
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* Let it snow barley-meal, sprinkle wheat-loaves, rain 
pease-porridge ; let broth roll its lumps of meat 
through the streets, let a flat-cake give orders to be 
eaten.’ Well, as I was saying, Metagenes has the 
following *: ‘ The river Crathis brings down for us 
huge barley-cakes which have kneaded themselves, 
while the other river ® thrusts its billow of cheese- 
cakes and meat and boiled rays wriggling to us here. 
These little rivulets flow on one side with baked 
cuttle-fish, braize, and crayfish, on the other side 
with sausages and hashed meat; here anchovies, 
yonder pancakes. And cutlets automatically stewed 
dart downwards into the mouth, others upwards at 
our very feet, while cakes of fine meal swim round us 
in a circle.’ I am aware that The Thurio-Persians, as 
well as Nicophon’s play, was never produced, which 
is why I mentioned it last.” 

This clear and distinct exposition by Democritus ¢ 
was applauded by the Dinnervillians, but Cynulcus 
said: ‘‘ Messmates, although I am quite famished, 
Democritus has feasted me not unpleasantly by so 
thoroughly discussing rivers of ambrosia and nectar ; 
though ‘ my soul has been moistened, yet am I very 
hungry, ¢ for I have swallowed nothing but words. 
Wherefore let us at last cease from such interminable 
harangues and take up instead certain viands of such 


* Kock i. 706. 
> The Sybaris; see critical note, and cf. Ovid, Met. xv. 315, 
Theocritus, v. 124-127. ¢ Begun at 262 b. 


4 An unidentified hexameter (omitting ryv); Demiafczuk, 
Suppl. Comic. 114. 


3 Elmsley: éy wév ah AC. a foe pee ae 
5 Villebrun: dgvduor A. sley: tyv de A. 
7 Schweighauser: )»’ A. 8 Jacobitz: mepwdovow A. 
® xal before xara deleted by Dindorf. 
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A / 4 / ~ DY / 
tov Ilavavvéa pyropa towovtwv Twav petadAdBwpev 
> > / IA 
a& pnt ioxdv évridnor pyr amobvycKew ea: 
~ ~ ~ ww 
ev Kev yap yaoTpl TOV KaAdv epws 
~ \ \2 v2 / 
ovK €oTu Tewadow yap 7 Kumpis mpd, 


"Axaiss dnow ev Aidwv catupik@. map’ od 6 
aofos Hupuridns AaBav &dn: 


wo) 


> ~ / > ~ > 
ev mrAnopovy To. Kimpis, ev mewavre 8 ov. 
mpos dv 6 OvAmavos det ote SiaToAcav &dn: 


tas / \ / > / / \ \ 
mAnpns pev Aaxdvwv ayopy, mAnpyns S€ Kal 
apTwv, 

\ / 7 / ae | tA \ > IA € ~ 
ov d€, @ Kvov, del Apdrrets Kal odK eds Huds 

/ ~ \ > / / ~ 
Aéywv Kaddv Kat aPOdvwv petadrapBdvew, waddrov 
dé airetabar: tpody yap vyqs Adyou Kadol.” 
Kal apa otpadels mpos Tov oikernv “ Aedxe, &dn, 
Kav expatviowata twa dptwy éxyns, 80s Tots 
kvow.'’ Kai 6 Kuvovdros “ei pév eis axpodcers 

/ 
Aoywr, edn, TapexeKAnuny, HmorTduny yKew dyo- 
a 4, 4 ~ ~ 
pas mAnGvovons (odrws ydp tis T&v coddv thy 
Ta&v dei€ewv wpav exdAe, Kal adrov of 7oAAol Sid 

~ / > / > Ai if 
todTo IlAnbaycpav advdualor): ef Sé Aovodpevor 
Aoyapia deurvobpev, 


pakpas* tiOnut cvpBodrdas axpowpevos 
1 waxpas Cobet: pixpds AC. 


* Demosth. iii. 33. 
> T.G.F.2 748 ; the title, Fiery or Ravenous, may refer to 
Odysseus. 


° T.G.F2 647 ; of. Athen. 28 f (Antiphanes), and Somerset 
Maugham in Caroline: ‘‘ No man wants to make love before 
luncheon.” 


4 An anonymous hexameter verse. 
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a nature as (to quote the orator from Paeania) @ 
“neither increase one’s strength nor yet allow one to 
die.’ ‘ For in an empty belly no love of the beautiful 
can reside, since Cypris is a cruel goddess to them 
that hunger,’ Achaeus says in the satyric drama 
Aethon.” From him the wise Euripides has borrowed 
the idea and has said: ‘ For Love dwells where 
plenty is, but in a hungry man, no!’” In answer 
to Cynulecus, Ulpian, who was always quarrelling with 
him, said: ‘‘‘ Full of greens is the market-place, 
full, too, of bread.’ But you, Cynic, are always 
famished, and won't allow us full and noble discussion, 
but prefer that we should eat. For noble discussion 
is the food of the soul.”” With this he turned to his 
slave and said, ““ Leucus, if you have any bread scraps 
from the manger,’ give them to these Dogs.” And 
Cynulcus answered : “ If I had been invited to a feast 
of reason merely, I should have known enough to 
arrive at the hour of full market ‘ (by this term one 
of the sophists denominated the hour of lectures, and 
the vulgar named him Full-market ” on that account) F 
but if we have bathed” only to come to a dinner of 
cheap talk, then, to quote Menander,? ‘ I pay a con- 
tribution too high for the privilege of listening.’ 


¢ Of. Athen. 540 ¢ éxgarvifoudvwy cwpevpdrwv. 

* Middle of the forenoon, when the sophists and others 
had the opportunity to meet the largest audience; so 
Socrates, Xen. Mem. i. 1.10. Cynulcus takes up the taunt 
of Ulpian, who has just invited him to go to the market 
where he can get greens. 

2 One of the best puns in Athenaeus. The word Pleth- 
agoras is built like Pythagoras, Protagoras, and plays 
on the two meanings of dyopd, ‘‘ market’ and “ speech.” 
Here Full-Market = Full-Speech, vain and windy. 

4 Equivalent to “‘ put on our best clothes.” 

# Kock iii. 212 ; see critical note. 
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« ~ A ~ 2 + 
op® (yap)* Badu’ amorov, ixQvav yévy 
\ \ La i? 
TEpl THY aKpay Trailovta, KwBiovs, amdpous, 
/ > v 

yyrras, epvOpivous, KEOTpéas, TépKas, dvous, 

tg / 

Ouvvous, peAavovpous, onmias, adiAwmias, 

ty , 
tptyAas, éedcdivas, oKxopriovs, 
\ € , > “A 
gjow Hyioxos ev Todumpdypov Set obv Kae 
\ 
kata Tov Kwuikov Merayévny émeurdvra 
> ‘ + > 2 
els oiwvds dpioros, dudvecbat mept Setavou 
4 
TeTAdvaL.” 
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Wherefore, greedy, I yield to you the right to sate 
yourself on that kind of food; for ‘a barley-cake is 
worth more to a hungry man than gold and ivory,’ as 
Achaeus of Eretria says in Cycnus.*”’ 

With these words he made as if to get up and 
depart ; but as he turned he saw a quantity of fish 
and all sorts of other dressed dainties rolling in, and 
punching the cushion with his fist he bawled: ? 
“*“ Be of good courage, poverty mine, and endure 
when men talk foolishness; for a multitude of 
dainties overpowers thee, as well as joyless hunger.’ 
Yes, am so empty that I begin to sing,no dithyrambs, 
like Socrates,° but epic verses. For ‘ this rhapsody ’ 
is truly ‘about hunger.’¢ Ameipsias, as it happens, 
prophesied about you, Larensis, when he said in 
The Sling ¢: “Not one of our rich men, so help me 
Hephaestus, is like you ; you set so fine a table, you 
are eager to eat such rich morsels.’ For‘ I see a wonder 
incredible—all kinds of fish sporting off the cape, 
gobies, gilt-heads, plaice, red mullets, grey mullets, 
perch, cod, tunnies, black-tails, squids, sea-bass, red- 
horse, polyps, and sculpins.’ So speaks Heniochus in 
The Busybody.’ I must, therefore, be of good cheer, 
adding another line from the comic poet Metagenes 9 : 
“One omen is best, to dare fight for our dinner.’”’ 

@ T.G.F2 752, cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1176 a 6 ‘Hpdxdecrés 
gnow bvous ovppar’ (hay) av édécBar waddov 7H xpvodv. 

> A parody of Jl. i. 586 and 61. See Kock i. 709. 

© Plato, Phaedr. 238 v. 

@ Alluding to the first book of the Iliad, but substituting 
AwGdes for NouGdes, ‘of pestilence’? (pronounced at this 
time in the same way); Schweighduser, however, thought 
it a quotation. ¢ Kock i. 675. ? Kock ii. 432. 

9 Kock i. 709. Cf. Il. xii. 243. 

1 ofos Wilamowitz: olds 7’ A. 
2 yap belongs to Cynulcus, not to the quotation. 
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b Xuwwmjcavtos 8° atrod 6 Maccovpios edn: 
«e> > > A € / , ‘\ ~ > ‘ A 
GAN’ érrevdn broXelreral Twa Tept TOO audi Tods 
otkéras Adyou cupBadrodual Tr Kat adds péXdos ets 
” ~ ~ \ ys / / 
€pwTa TH GoP@ kat girtdtw Anpoxpirw. Didur- 
e A > ~ \ ~ ‘ / 
mos 6 Meayyededs ev TH rept Kapadv kat Acréywv 
ovyypadppate Katade~as Tovs Aakedayoviwy citrAw- 
Tas Kat Tovs @ertadikods mevéotas Kat Kapds 
a / e > / v4 / 
gna tois AddeEw ws oikérais ypjoacbar mada 
te Kal vov. DvAapyos 8 ev Exrn ictopidv Kal 
, \ ¢ ~ / ¢ 
c Bulavtiovs dnow ottw Buibvvdv Seordca os 
Aaxedammoviovs t&v eikdtwv. rept 8€ TOV Tapa 
Aakedauovios érevvdxtwy Kadovpévwv (Soddot 8 
» \ a ~ > / , A 
elot Kal odtot) cad@s exriferar Medmopmos 81d 
Tis Sevtépas Kal Tpiaxoorhs THv toropidv éywv 
4 «e> / ~ / > 
ovtTws: “arobavevtwy moAAOv Aakedayoviwy év 
~ \ M t Ad ¢€ DY 6é; 
T@ mpos Meoonviovs mor€um ot srepirerpbévres 
\ A ~ a 
edAaBnbevres pu7) Katadavets yevwvtar tots éxOpots 
> / > / ~ € / 2 € / 
epnuwlervres aveBiBacav Tav ciitwv ed? Exdornv 
d o7tBdda T&v TeTEAcCUTHKOTWY Twas: Obs Kal TOXTAS 
VOTEpov ToLnGAVTES TpooNnydpevoay €mevVaKTOUS, 
\ an 
ore KateTaxOnoav avtt TOV TeTeEAcEuTHKSTWW Els TAS 
ortBadas.”’ 6 8 adbros iotope? Kav rH TpLakooTH 
kal Tpit TOV ioropi@v Tapa Lukvwviois KaTwvaKo- 
dopovs Kadciofar SovdAovs twas mapamdAnolovs 
Ovras Tots émevvdKTois. Ta trapaTAnowa toropet 
e kat Mévatypos ev tots Lixvwviakots eri @Ocd- 


1 Here the clause katwvaxogdépous . . . émevvdxros is 
repeated in AC, deleted by Meineke. 


¢ Philoxenus of Cythera, frag. 6, Athen. 692 d. 
> F.H.G. iv. 475. é OUT. G1) 336, 
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When Cynulcus had lapsed into silence, Masurius 
spoke : “ Since there remain some points connected 
with the discussion of slaves, ‘ I too will contribute a 
poem addressed to love’ ¢ for the benefit of the wise 
and very dear Democritus. Philip of Theangela, in 
his treatise On the Carians and Leleges,® after giving an 
account of the Lacedaemonian helots and the Thes- 
salian penestae, says that the Carians have used the 
Leleges as slaves both in times past and to-day. 
Phylarchus, in the sixth book of the Histories,¢ says 
also that the Byzantians exercised mastery over the 
Bithynians as the Spartans did over the helots. Con- 
cerning the men in Lacedaemon called epeunacti 4 
(these, too, were slaves), Theopompus gives a clear 
account in the course of the thirty-second book of 
his Histories, as follows : ‘ Since many Spartans had 
been killed in the war with the Messenians, the 
survivors feared that it might become known to the 
enemy that they had become depopulated ; so they 
made some of the helots mount the bed of every 
man who had died. These helots, later made 
citizens, became known as epeunacti because they had 
been assigned to the nuptial bed to take the place 
of the dead.’ Theopompus also records, in the 
thirty-third book of his Histories,t that among the 
Sicyonians there are certain slaves, called catonaco- 
phori,g who are analogous to the epeunacti. A like 
account is given by Menaechmus in his History of 
Sicyon.® Again, Theopompus, in the second book of 


4 From ectvdgecOa, ‘‘ receive into one’s bed,’’ explained 
in the subsequent account. 

6 FH.G. 3.310. 4 Ibid. 311. 

9 Wearers of the catonacé, a rough coat edged with sheep- 
skin. 
% Frag. 2 Miiller. 
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~ ~ ~ > , 
Topmos ev TH Sevtépa TOV Diriamixav >Apd.aiovs* 
~ ~ . / 
ya KextHobat tpoomeAatav Homep etAdtwv Tpid- 
A 
KovTa pupiddas. of dé pd0aKkes Kadovpevor Tapa 
Aaxedapoviors ercvOepor rev eiow, od nv Aaxe- 
Saipdvior. A€yer 5€ epi adt&v DvAapyos ev rH 
~ ~ ~ > 
TéUNTH Kal eiKooTH TOV iotopi@v ovTws: “ eict 
8 of pdbaxes ovvtpopor taév AakedSaoviwy: 
EKaoTOS yap THY TOAiTLK@Y Traidwr, ws av Kal TA 
” > ~ 2 e \ 4 e be v4 A \ 
dua exmrowow,” of pev eva, of Sé So, Ties Se 
mAciovs movwbvrat avvtpddouvs atit@v. cicly obdv 
e / > 4 / f A / , 
ot pobakes eAcevOepor prev, od nv AaxeSatpdriol 
ye, petéxovow d€ THs madeias mdons. TovTwr 
eva daot yevécbar kai Avoavdpov tov Katavav- 
paxjoavta tods *AOnvatovs zroXrnv yevopmevov bv 
> / ? i. A ¢ \ > / 
avdpayabiav.”’ Mupwy 8€ 6 Ipinveds ev Sevrépw 
esonviak@v ““ oAXdKis, dow, nAevbepwoav 
Aakedayoviot SovAous Kai obs juev adéras ékd- 
\ ~ 
Aecav, ots Sé adeamdtous, ods Sé EpuKTHhpas, 
Seoroaovattas 8 ddAous, obs eis tods ardAous 
/, »” \ / ¢ , + 
Katétacaov, aAXous dé veodapddeis, Erépous dvtas 
~ € / ”» / > by / € ~ 
Tav ethwtwv.” Oedmoumos 8 ev C EMvikcav 
\ ~ ¢ ~ 
mept TOV etkatwv A€ywv Ste Kat éXedtat KadobyTaL 
/, \ ~ 
ypade ovtws: “ro Sé€ trav eiddtwv LOvos mav- 
/ ~ ~ 
TaTacw mds didKertar Kai mKpOs- cial yap 
otror KatadedovAwpevor troddv 75n xpovov dz 
Tov Lmaptiat@v, of pev adrav ek Meoonvns 
wv e > e / ~ 
ovtes, of 8 éXedTaL KaTOLKObVTES TpOTEpov TO 
DY fe "EX ~ A ~ ” any > e 
kaAovpevov os THs Aakwvixis. iuatos 8 6 


1 "Apdiaious Palmer: dpxadtous A. 

2 Not corrupt, as Kaibel and others have thought, although 
the neuter plural with plural verb is noteworthy. See Gilder- 
sleeve, S.C.G. 102, Athen. 167 e. 3 Dindorf: re A. 
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his History of Philip,* says that the people of Ardia 
own 300,000 bondmen who are like helots. The 
mothaces, as they are called among the Spartans, are 
free, to be sure, but they are not Spartans. Phyl- 
archus says of them in the twenty-fifth book of the 
Histories ®: “ The mothaces are foster-brothers of the 
Spartans; for all the sons of the citizen class, 
according as their private means suffice, choose their 
own foster-brothers, some one, some two, and some 
again more. Hence the mothaces are free, to be sure, 
yet not altogether Spartans, though they share the 
training of the boys at all points. They say that 
Lysander, who defeated the Athenians in the naval 
battle,° was one of these, but was made a citizen 
in recognition of his merit.’ And Myron of Priene, 
in the second book of his Messenian History,4 says 
that ‘the Spartans often freed their slaves, calling 
some ‘“‘released,’’ some “‘ masterless,’’ some “‘ curbers,”’ 
others again “master-seamen’’; the last they 
assigned to the sea forces. Others still they called 
““newly-enfranchised,” all being different from the 
helots.” Theopompus, speaking of the helots in the 
seventh book of his Hellenica,’ in which he says that 
they are called heleats, writes as follows : ‘ The helot 
class is in a condition altogether cruel and bitter. 
They are the people who have been a very long time 
subjected to the slavery of the Spartiates, some of 
them being from Messenia, while the heleats formerly 
dwelt in what is called Helos (Marsh), in Laconia. 


a F.H.G. i. 284; Athen. 443 b. 
i. 347. ¢ At oa are 405 B.c. 
G. iy. 461. e F.H.G. i. 280. 
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Tavpopevirns exAabdpevos abrob (eAéyyer 5° adtov 
eis todto IloAvBios 6 MeyadoroXirns 81a Tis 
b dwdexdrns T&v toropi@v) ovK elvac édy otvnbes 
tots “KAAnot SovdAovs Ktacba, adtos eimmv 6 
*Emuitipwaios (ovtws 8 adrov Kadet “Ilotpos 6 KaA- 
Aydxevos ev tats mpos adrov avtiypadats), etmev 
yap 6tt Mvdowy 6 Dawxeds mXelouvs éxéxTnTo 
dovAous Tav xiAiwv: Kav TH Tpitn dé TOV toTopiav 
6 "Emuripas bn odtws eddapovqaar tv Kopw- 
Biwy médw ods KTicacbat SovrAwY pupiddas EE Kal 
© TeaoapdKovta: de ds Hyotpar Kat rH TvOiav 
avrovs KexAnkévar xourkometpas. Krnaikdjs 8° 
ev tpitn Xpovkadv Kata tH émraxaidexdrnv! 
mpos tats éxatév dnow ’Odvumidda *AOyvnow 
eeraopov yevéobat d7d Anuntpiov tod Dadnpéws 
TOV KatoikovvTwy tHv “Artixny Kal edpeOAvar 
"A@nvaious pév Svopupious mpds Tois xtAlous, peTol- 
kous d€ yupious, oiker@v S€ pupiddas py’. Nuxias 
& 6 Nuxnpdrov, ais 6 Karos ébn Hevoddv ev 7A 
TEpl Tépwr, xLAlous Exwv oiKkéras eutcbwoev adtods 
els Ta aGpyupeta Lwoia TH Opaki éd’? & dBodrdsv 
d éxdorov® reheiv THs juepas. "ApiotoréAns 8° ev 
Alywyt@v modreia Kat rapa rodtos pnol yeve- 
ofa émrd, Kal tecoapdKovta pupiddas SovdAwv. 
"Ayabapxidns 8 6 Kvidios év ri dy8dén Kal Tpra- 
d H 

KooTH Tav Etvpwmakadv Aapdavets dnov Sovdovs 
1 éxraxacdexdrny Dindorf following St. Croix: kal dexdrm 


A: év rplrw Kal dexdrw mpds rats p’ dduumiddr C. 
2 éxdorov Xenophon: ékacrov AC. 


2 Polyb. xii. 6; cf. Athen. 264 c. 
> F.H.G. i. 207. 
° He who criticizes others. 4 F.H.G. i, 202. 
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Timaeus of Tauromenium, forgetting what he himself 
has said (he is refuted on this point by Polybius of 
Megalopolis in the twelfth book of the Histories), 
denied ® that it was customary for the Greeks to 
acquire slaves; although this ‘Epitimaeus”’ ¢ (as 
Istrus, the disciple of Callimachus, calls him in his 
Rejoinder to Timaeus) has himself stated that Mnason 
of Phocis owned more than a thousand slaves ; again, 
in the third book of the Histories,4 Epitimaeus has 
said that the city of Corinth was so rich that it had 
acquired 460,000 slaves—the reason why, in my 
opinion, the Pythian priestess called the Corinthians 
“pint-measurers.’* Ctesicles, in the third book of 
his Chronicles,’ says that at Athens, during the one 
hundred and seventeenth Olympiad, a census of the 
inhabitants of Attica was taken by Demetrius of 
Phalerum, and the number of Athenians was found 
to be 21,000, of resident aliens 10,000, of slaves 
400,000.29 Nicias, the son of Niceratus, as the noble 
Xenophon has said in his work On Revenues,’ owned 
a thousand slaves, and let them out to Sosias of 
Thrace to work in the silver-mines, the pay of each 
being a penny a day. Aristotle, in The Constitution 
of Aegina, says that even among the Aeginetans 
there were 470,000 slaves. Agatharchides of Cnidus, 
in the thirty-eighth book of his European History, 
declares that the Dardani owned so many slaves 


¢ The xotvé, about 1} pints, was the daily ration of a 
slave. t F.H.G. iv. 375. 

9 This number is exaggerated ; the other numbers refer 
to adult males. The date is uncertain (see critical note), 
but may possibly be 309/8 B.c., the year when Demetrius 
was archon. 

mA. 14, * Frag. 427 Rose. 

i F.H.G. iii. 194; see critical note. 
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A A \ 
KexTnobar Tov pev xiAiovs, oe a Tov O€ Kal 
metous: TovTwy 0 ExaoTov év pev elpyvn yewpyev, 
év mrodéum 8é Aoxilecbar Hyeudva véuovtas Tov 
LOLov Seomdryy.. ; 
II pos tabra amavTjoas 6 Aapivows én: “ adAa 
‘Pwpuaiwy ~éxaotos (oldas 8 dcptBas tabra, ® 
e Kane Maccovpte) metorous: daous KEKTNMLEVOS 
oikéras’ Kal yap pupious Kal Siopupios Kal ere 
qrAelous be mayutro\Aou KEKTHVTAL, OVK ETL Tpoae- 
dots b€, womTep 6 TOV ‘“EMjvev CdmAouros Nucias, 
ad’ af aielous rev ‘Papatey ovpmpoidvras EXOUGL 
tovs mAeiarous. Kal at modAai dé adrae "Artucat 
pupiddes TOV oiKeT@v Sedepevan etpydlovro TO 
f peraMa. Tlogedavos yoov, ob auvex@s pepvn- 
cat,* 6 pirdaogos Kal dmoordvTas dno avtovs 
Katadovedoat ev Tovs emt TOv weTadrAwy pvdaxas, 
KkaraAaBéobar dé THv emi Louviep aKpomroAv kal 
emt moAvv xpdovov mopOjoa tHv “ArriKy. obdtos 
8° Hv 6 Katpos ote Kal ev YuKedia 4 Sevtépa THY 
SovAwy emavdoracis eyéveto: modAal dé abdrau 
eyevovto, Kal amaAovto oikeT@v bmep Tas EKaTov 
pupiddas: ovyypappa dé exdddwxe rept tadv Sov- 
AKdv modduwy Karkiduos 6 pytwp 6 amo Kadfjs 
aKThs* Kal Lmaptrakos bé 6 povoudyos ex Karns 
ToAcews ‘Traducijs drodpas KaTa Ta McOpidarucat 
mond TAROos dmoaTnoas oikeT@v (jy d€ Kal adros 
olKeris, Opgé yévos) Katédpape macav “TraAtav 
273 ypovov ovK dAlyov moAAGv SovAwy Kal? Exdorny 
1 Lacuna marked by Meineke. 


z Musurus : béuynrae A. 3 §¢ Kaibel: re A. 
4 McOpidarcxa, Casaubon: plOpia darrixa A. 


9 F.H.G. iii. 264. 
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that one man had a thousand, another even more; 
in time of peace every one of these tilled the land, 
but in time of war they were enrolled in companies 
with their own master as captain.” 

In answer to this Larensis said: ‘‘ But every 
Roman, as you are well aware, good Masurius, owns 
an infinite number of slaves ; in fact there are very 
many who own 10,000, 20,000, or even more—not 
to bring in revenue, as in the case of the opulent 
Greek Nicias ; but the majority of Romans have the 
largest numbers to accompany them when they go 
out. Moreover, most of these Athenian slaves, 
counted in myriads, worked in the mines as prisoners. 
Poseidonius,? the philosopher, at any rate (whom you 
have constantly quoted), says that they revolted, 
murdered the superintendents of the mines, seized 
the hill of Sunium, and for a long time plundered 
Attica. This was the period? when in Sicily also 
the second uprising of slaves occurred. There were 
many of these uprisings, and more than a million 
slaves were killed. A treatise on the slave wars has 
been published by Caecilius, the orator from Cape 
Fair. Again, the gladiator Spartacus, escaping from 
the Italian city of Capua about the time of the wars 
with Mithradates, roused a very large number of 
slaves to revolt (he was a slave himself, a native of 
Thrace) and overran the whole of Italy for a long 
time, while a stream of slaves poured in to join him 


> 102-99 z.c.; it is to be noted that such insurrections 
did not happen until Roman times. Gulick, Life of the 

Ancient Greeks, 69-70. 
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Huepav ovppeovtwy ws adrov: Kal ef pn ameOavev 
ev Th mpos Arxivviov Kpaucov mapardger, od Tov 
TuxovTa av idp@ta tots nucdamots mapecy7Ker, 
Ws 6 KaTa THY Lkediav Evvous. 

Laddpoves 8° Hoav Kal mavTa apiotou of apyator 
‘Papatoe: Lkiriwy' yobv 6 “Adpixavos émikAnv 
exTrEeUTOLEvoS UT THs ovyKAnToV éml TO KaTa- 
oTjoac§a. tas KaTa THY oiKovpevny Baowrelas, 
va Tots mpoojKovow eyyeipiob@ow, TévTe pLdvous 
auvemyeTo” otkétas, ws tiotopet LloAvBuos Kat 

b Hlocewddvos, Kai €vds dmofavdvtos Kata TH 
odoutopiay eéméatetAe Tots oiKetois GAXov avT’ 
exelvov mptayevous méuar adt@. “lovAws Sé€ 
Kaioap 6 mp&tos mavtwv avOpdrrwv rrepabels 
émt tas Bpetravidas vicous peta yiAtwv oxadav 
Tpets oikéTas Tovs TdavTas ouvernyeTo, ws Kérras 
totopet 6 Tote brooTpatnyarv abT@ ev TH epi THs 
‘Pwyaiwy modirelas ovyypdupati, 6 TH matpiw 
nav yéypanta pwvp. add’ od Xuwdupidys 6 
LvBapitns towbros, & “EAAnves, 6s emt tov 

c’Ayaptorys® rhs KAewbévovs bvyatpés e€opyav 
ydpov bro xXddAs Kal tpudijs yuAlovs ovveniyero 
otkéras, dAeis Kal dpvibevtas Kal jayelpous: 
odtos 8° 6 avyp Kal evdeiEacbar Bovddpuevos cbs 
evdayidvws ely, ws isropet Xapawréwv 6 Tovricds 
€v 7@ mept Hdovis (ro 8 adrd BiBAlov Kal os 
Oco¢pacrov ¢géperar) ode edn tov Hrov erdv 
cixoow ov7’ avatédovra ote Sudpevov éwpakévar. 
Kat Todt’ qv atr@ wéya Kai Oavpacrdv mpéds 

? Casaubon: cxyriwy regularly A. 

2 cuvermyero Kaibel: émiyyero A. 

3 dyapborns AC, 
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every day. If he had not been killed in the battle 
with Licinius Crassus, he would have caused no 
ordinary sweat to my compatriots, as Eunus® did 
in Sicily. 

“The Romans of early times, however, were 
moderate and highly virtuous in all things. Scipio 
surnamed Africanus, for example, when dispatched 
by the Senate to pacify the kingdoms of the world 
and entrust them to their rightful rulers, took as 
retinue only five slaves, as we are told by Polybius? 
and Poseidonius © ; and when one of them died on the 
way, Scipio wrote to his family telling them to pur- 
chase and send to him another in his place. Julius 
Caesar, the first man in the world to cross over to 
attack the British Isles, though he had a thousand 
ships, took as retinue three slaves in all; this is 
related by Cotta, his second in command on that 
occasion, in the treatise on the Roman Constitution, 
which is written in our native tongue.? But Smindy- 
rides of Sybaris was not like that, my Greek friends ! 
When he set out on his journey to wed Agaristé, 
the daughter of Cleisthenes, he took with him in 
his ostentatious luxury a thousand slaves—fishermen, 
fowlers, and cooks. This man wished to show what 
an opulent life he led, according to Chamaeleon of 
Pontus in his work On Pleasure*® (the same book 
goes under the name of Theophrastus); and so he 
asserted that for twenty years he had not seen the 
sun rise or set. This he regarded as something 
big, and a remarkable testimony to his wealth. It 


@ See the interesting account of this medicine-man and 
revolutionary slave in Diodorus xxxiv. 2. 


> Frag. 166 Hultsch. °F .H.G. tii. 255. 
@ Latin, since Larensis is the speaker. See ed. min. p. 247 
Peter. ¢ Frag. 33 Koepke. 
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3 / es e ” A A > / 
eddaoviav. obros, ws Eouxev, mpwi pev exabev- 
Sev, dbé & tyetpeto,’ Kar’ apdporepa Svatvxav. 
6 8é [lovriuxos “Eoriaios Kad@s exavyato pare 
dvatéMovta pare Katadvdpevdv mote Tov 7Avov 
éwparévar Sia 76 Tadeia TavTi Kaip@ mpocéxew, 
ds 6 Nuxaeds Nuxias toropet ev tats Atadoyxais. 
ti obv, obk elyev Kal Lkutiwy Kat 6 Kaioap 
oixéras; elyov, ad epvdacoov Tovs matplous 
voous Kal KekoAacpevws elwy TypobvTes Ta Tis 
modutelas &0n. ovverdv yap éotw avdpav ep- 
pevew toils madawots Cyddpaow 8” dv orparevd- 
pevot Kateatpépovto tovs dAdous,* AayPavovTes 
dua. Tots SopraAwTows Kat et TL xpyHTyLOV Kat KaAdov 
bmijpxe map ékelvos cis piunow: Omep ev Tots 
mdAat xpdvors émoiovy of “Pwpator. duapvddr- 
ToVvTes Yap Gpa kal Ta TaTpLa ETHYyOV Tapa THV 
xerpwhevtwv et te Acipavov Kadfs aoKioews evpt- 
okov, Ta AxXpnota eKkelvors e@vres, Strws pd’ els 
avaxtnow av arméBadov éAOeiy mote duvnbdou. 
mapa yoov tav “EMjvwv pnxavas Kal dpyava. 
modopKnTiKa pabdvrTes TovTos adT@v TeEpieyé- 
vovto, Dowikwy Te Ta vavTiKa EbpdvTwY TOUTOLS 
avrods KaTevavpaynoav. éAaBov d€ Kal mapa 
Tuppyvav tiv oradiay pdynv padayyyndov émdv- 
Tw, Kal Tapa Lavvitdv dé ew~alov Oupeod xpiow, 
mapa dé “IBypwv yatowv, kai ddAa Sé map’ dAdwv 


1 avlorato C. 


2 After &\Xous A, not C, has kai. 


@ See Athen. 520 a, and Cicero, De finibus ii. 8, ‘‘ qui (i.e. 
prodigals) solem, ut aiunt, nec occidentem umquam viderint 
nec orientem.”’ 

> F.H.G. iv. 4643; for the title see 162 e, note e. 
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is plain that he went to bed in the morning and 
rose in the evening, which was unfortunate for him 
in either case.¢ But the boast of Hestiaeus of 
Pontus, that he had never seen the sun rise or set 
because he was engaged in study all the time, is a 
noble one. This is recorded by Nicias of Nicaea in 
The Successions.° What then? Did not Scipio and 
Caesar own slaves? They did; but they observed 
ancestral laws and lived lives restrained by adherence 
to customs sanctioned by the constitution. For it is 
a mark of wise men to abide by those ancient ideals 
by which they were inspired to make war and subdue 
others, taking along with their captives whatever was 
useful and beautiful in them to imitate ;°¢ precisely 
what the Romans did in earlier times. For at the same 
time that they retained their ancestral customs, they 
took over from their subjects whatever remnant of 
noble discipline they could find, leaving to them that 
which was useless, in order that they might never 
become capable of attaining to the recovery of what 
they had lost. From the Greeks, for example, they 
came to know engines and instruments of siege, and 
with these won superiority over them; and so, 
though the Phoenicians were the inventors of nautical 
devices, the Romans used them to overcome the 
Phoenicians on the sea. From the Etruscans, also, 
who attacked in close formation, they took over the 
war of positions?; from the Samnites they learned 
the use of the oblong shield,’ from the Spaniards, 
the use of the javelin, and so on, learning different 


© Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artis intulit agresti 


Latio (Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 156). 
4 Asin the World War, opposed to the war of movement. 


* The scutum, as opposed to the clipeus. 
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pabovres dpewvov ereeipydoavto’ pinodevot Te 
Kata mavta tHv Aakedayoviwy moATetav du- 
eTnpnaav attyy paddAov 7 exetvor. viv dé THY 
exhoyjvy TOY xpynoiuwy ToLlovpevor Tapa Tov 
evavtiwy avvatopepovrar Kal Ta poxOnpa Cndrd- 
274 “ara. TAT pLos peev yap Hv avTois, ws pynou Ilo- 
cevdwvios, Kaptepia Kat HiT) Siarra Kal Tov 
adMwv tadv bro' THY KTHOW adedijs Kai areplepyos 
XpHows, err dé evodBeva pev Oavpaotr epi TO 
daroviov, dixatocdvyn dé Kal moAA} Tod mAnp- 
pedrciv edAdBeva pds mavras avOpwmous era THs 
kara yewpylay aokyjcews. tobtto 8 éoTw ex TeV 
Tatpiwv Ovoidv dv émuredodpev idSetv ddovs Te 
yap mopevopeba teTaypéevas Kal wpiopévas Kal 
b teraypeva dépowev Kat r€youev ev tais edyats 
Kat Sp@uev ev rais tepovpyias, adedf tre Taba 
kal dita, Kat ovdéev mArdov TOV KATE pvow ove 
nudiecpevoe Kal mepl Ta odpata eyovres ode 
amapxopuevor, ecbrds te éxyouev Kal trodécets 
edTeAeis midovs te tats Kedadais mepuceiucba 
mpoBaretwy? Sepudtwv Sacets, Kepdwea 8€ Kal 
XaAKa Ta Staxovyjpata Koutlowev Kav Tovrous 
Bpwrd Kat nota mdvrwv amepiepydtata, d&romToy 
nyovpmevor Tots wev Oeois méumew Kata Ta mdTpLa, 
cabvrois d€ xopnyety Kata Ta émeloaxta: Katrou 
Ye TA pev eis Huds Sarravepeva TH Xpeia petpetrar, 
7a 8° eis Tods Beods dmapyal twés «tor. 
* yd AC: rept Meineke, rpds Kaibel. Why? 
2 C: mpoBatlwy A. 
eee ier ne eee ee 


SRP G sie. 953. 


* Lit. “all other things in the category of possession.” 
See critical note. 
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»:things from different peoples, and bringing them to 
greater perfection. In like manner they imitated at 
all points the Spartan constitution, but maintained 
it better than the Spartans did. But to-day, though 
they select what is useful, they are also borrowing 
from their enemies pernicious ideals. As Poseidonius @ 
says, their ancestral traits used to be rugged en- 
durance, a frugal manner of life, a plain and simple 
use of material possessions in general,’ a religion, 
moreover, wonderful in its devotion to deity ; upright 
dealing, and great care in avoiding wrongdoing in 
their relations with all men; associated with these 
qualities was the pursuit of agriculture. This may 
be seen in the ancestral festivals which we cele- 
brate; for in their performance we proceed in 
ways regularly appointed and defined, we bring 
appointed offerings; what we say in prayers or do 
in the sacred offices is plain and frugal; again, we 
do not overstep nature either in our dress or in the 
care of our bodies or in the offering of first-fruits ; 
and so we wear clothes and shoes which are cheap, on 
our heads we put hats made of rough sheepskins ; 
the utensils which we bring are of earthenware or 
bronze,? and in them are the simplest foods and drinks 
in the world, because we think it absurd that while 
we bring to the gods offerings ordained by ancestral 
custom, we should indulge ourselves in exotic luxuries; 
and yet of course what we spend on ourselves is 
measured by our necessities, whereas for the gods 
there are certain first-fruits.¢ 


© Not an anticlimax, but one of many intimations in an- 
cient literature that morality is rural, immorality urban. 

@ Not silver and gold, as in the Greek Eleusinia. 

© i.e., the very best to be had. 
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Movxvos yoov Ukevodas Tpitos ev ‘Pan tov 
aa eTNpEt vojov avros Kal Aidwos" TouBépav 
*“PoutiAtos ‘Poddos 6 THY mdr ptov iotopiay 
yeypapess. exédeve 8 6 vopmos TpLa@v prev aetovas 
TOV efw Tijs oiklas }47) drodexeobat, Karo ayopay 
Sé tv wévte* TotTO 5é Tpis TOD pHVvos éyivero. 
oipenvetv de metovos tav Sveiv Spaypav Kal ypt- 
gous ovK éméTpeTrev’ Kpews be KamviaTob deka- 
mevre TaAavTa Satavay «is TOV eveavTov ETEXWPEL 
Kal doa yh peper Adxava Kal dompéwv éprjpata. 
opuxpas d€ mavu THs Samdvns brapxovons dua 
TO TOUS Tapavopobvras Kal dperdas avaXioKovras 
dvareryinKevat TO caved mpos TO edevdepucirepov 
vopLtjucos TponpxovTo: 6 pev yap TouBépav Tapa 
Tov ev Tots idious aypots dpvibas wveito Sdpax- 
puatouvs, 6 dé ‘Povridios mapa tadv advevdvTwv 
adtob SovAwy tpiwBdAov tiv pvav Tod dou Kat 
pdAvora Tob Oupaiwvos® KaAovpevou: pépos 8° eo 
TovTo Badacatov Kuvos ovUTw Kkadovpevov. 6 dé 
Movxvos Tapa. TOV edXpnoToupEevey bm adtod 
mpos TOV avrov tUmov emovetro THY Siatipnoww. 
ex TooovTwy odv pupiddwv avOpamwv odToL pdvot 
TOV vomov evdpkws éTHpovv Kal SMpov ovde 7d 
puKpotatov edé€xovTo, adtoi® 8 aAdos edidocav 
Kal didous Totis amo mraidelas Opuwpevois peydadAa: 
Kal yap avreiyovto THY ek THs oTods SoyyaTwv. 


1 avrds kal AiAcos Mercer: vauros Katxidvos A, 

2 @upctwvos Kaibel (ef. 310 e, Pliny H.W. ix. 9. 11): 
Oupravod AC. 

3 airol Meineke: otra AC. 


@ Athen. 168 e. 
> The Lex Fannia of 161 8.c. Pliny, H.N. x. 71. 
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““Mucius Seaevola, Aelius Tubero, and Rutilius 
Rufus (who wrote the history of our country) ¢ are 
three Romans who observed in their own lives the 
Fannian Law.® This law ordained that not more 
than three persons outside the family should be 
entertained, on market-days* not more than five; 
these last occurred thrice a month. The law would 
not permit the purchase of food of more than two and 
a half shillings’ worth. It permitted the yearly 
expenditure of fifteen talents for smoked meat and 
for all green and leguminous boiled vegetables which 
the earth bears. But though expenditures were 
very small because law-breakers? and spendthrifts 
caused a rise in the price of commodities, these men 
whom I have mentioned managed to attain a more 
liberal mode of living without breaking the law. 
Tubero, for example, bought game birds from his 
own peasants, Rutilius bought fish from those of his 
slaves who were fishermen, at threepence the pound, 
including even the delicacy called the stalk’; this 
is a part known under this name taken from the sea- 
dog.t Mucius, again, fixed prices in each case in a 
similar way with those who were under obligations 
to him. Out of so many thousands of people, then, 
these were the only men who religiously observed the 
law and refused to accept even the smallest gift ; 
but they themselves made presents to others, large 
presents, in fact, to the friends who were inspired by 
desire of self-culture ; for they were adherents of the 
doctrines of the Porch. 

¢ The nundinae. 

4 The bootlegger is not a modern phenomenon. 


e Athen. 310 e; see critical note. 
* Perhaps the sword-fish ; but Pliny, 7.N. ix. 9. 11, com~ 


pares the ¢ursio with the dolphin. 
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Tis d€ moAdutedeias THs viv dxpalovons mpa@ros 

NYE wav eyeveTo AevxoMos 6 Karavavpaxnoas 
Mibpidarny, cs NuxdAaos 6 trepirarntiKos toropet: 

f dduxdpevos yap eis Thy “Pdpny pera thy Arrav 
ayy Mibpidarov ere te tHv Tvypdvou tod *Ap- 
peeviov Kat OpiapBevoas Adyov Te amodovs TaV 
Tod moAewou mpdgewv weerev' els mrodvTeAy 
diartav eK THs mahauas awdpoovvns Kal mp@Tos 
Tpupis elonyyntns ‘Papatous eyevero, KapTrw- 
odpevos dveiv Bacwréwy TOV TpoelpnpLeveny mob- 
tov. Kdrwv S€ éxetvos, ws ToAvBios torope? ev 
Th mpwoTn Kal tpiakooTn THv ioropidyv, €dve- 
275 Xépauve Kal exekpdyer OTL Ties Tas EeviKas TpU- 
das elonyayov eis Ty ‘Papny, TpraKootwy pev 
Spaypav Kepdyuov tapixwy Ilovriqav avnodpevor, 
Kal peipakia 5 evtpoppda vrepBaddAovans aypav 
TULHS. TmpoTepov dé oVTwWs dAvyodecis oav of THY 
TaXiav KatoiKobytes wore Kal Kal? ads ETL, 
dnow 6 Tlocedavi0s, of odddpa edKatpovpevor 
tots Blows, Fyov® Tods viods Bdwp bev ws TO TOAD 
mivovtas, ea0iovras 8° 6 Te av TUxn. Kal 7oA- 
Adkis, dnolv, maTHp 7) wnTHp viov npwra mdTEpoV 
amiovs 7 Kadpva BovAcTar Seumvijcar, Kal TovTwY 
Tt daywv npKetro Kal exouuato. viv b€, ws o 
@cdmopmos toropet ev TH mpwTyn TOV DidurmKodyv, 
ovdeis €oTe Kal TMV peTpiws edtopoupevwy SaTLS 


1 C (ef. 543 a): wiker pev A. 
2 fryov AC: dipyov Usener. 


@ Athen. 543 a, cf. F.H.G. iii. 416, 83. 
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“ The first man who led the way to that extravagant 
luxury which flourishes in modern times was Lucullus, 
who defeated Mithradates on the high seas. This is 
recorded by Nicolas the Peripatetic.¢ For on his 
return to Rome after the defeat of Mithradates, as 
well as that of the Armenian Tigranes, he celebrated a 
triumph, rendered an account of his operations in the 
war, and then, abandoning his earlier sobriety, he 
went to smash in a career of extravagance. He 
became the first to introduce luxury among the 
Romans, after he had harvested for himself the wealth 
of the two kings I have mentioned. And Cato, 
whom everybody knows, was disgusted, as Polybius 
records in the thirty-first book of the Histories,® and 
cried out that ‘ certain persons had imported foreign 
luxuries into Rome; they had, he said, bought a 
cask of Pontic smoked fish for three hundred shillings, 
and beautiful boys for more than the cost of broad 
acres..© But in earlier times the inhabitants of 
Italy, according to Poseidonius, even those who were 
very well off for a livelihood, trained? their sons in 
drinking water, mostly, and in eating whatever they 
happened to have. And often, he tells us, a father or 
mother would ask a son whether he preferred to make 
his dinner of pears or walnuts, and after eating some 
of these he was satisfied and wenttobed. But to-day, 
as Theopompus records in the first book of his History 
of Philip,? there is nobody, even among those in 
moderate circumstances, who fails to set an extra- 


> Chap. 24 Hultsch. Cf. Cato’s complaint about the price 
of fish, Plutarch, Qu. Symp. iv. 4. 
¢ F.H.G. iii. 253. 
@ dyw is uncommon in this sense except in the passive; 
ee critical note. 
° F.H.G. i. 284. 
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~ , 

od mroAuTeEAT prev tpamelav mapatiferat, prvyetpous 
Sé Kal Oepameiay adAnv moAAVY KEKTHTAL Kab 
mArciw Sarava Ta Kal? nLepav 7) ™poTEpov év Tats 
€optats Kal Tais Ovaias aviAvcKov.” 

> ‘A \ > € ‘ ~ ” 7 ~ 

Emet 8¢ es tkavov piKkos mpouBy Ta TaV 
arropyvnpovevbevtwr, avdTood KaTamavowpev TOV 
Adyov. 
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vagant table, or does not own cooks and many other 
servants, or does not lavish more for daily needs than 
they used to expend at the festivals and sacrifices.”’ 
Since the matters here recorded have reached a 
sufficient length, let us stop our discourse at this 


point. 
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*"Emtedoupevov 8€ 78n Tod deimvov tav Dayy- 
olwv éopriv ovvredciobar vopicavres ot KUVLKOL 
mdvrwy paddrov yddpaivovto. Kat 6 KuvovdKos 
by: “ €ws Hyets deurvodpev, @ OvdAmave (Adyous 
yap éoTa), mpoBddAdw cor mapa Tint elpnTat 
Dayrjova? éopri) Kat Daynoundoua.*”’ Kat Os ato- 
pnbeis emayeiv TE KeAevoas Tovs Taidas TIV 
mepupopav Kaltor yon ovons éomépas* “ ov ovpL- 
mepipepouat, © copwtate wate déyew Goi Katpos, 
iva padov kal Seumvions ydvov.’ Kai os “et 
ydpw sporoyjces® pabav, A€Ew.”’ dporoyncavTos 
S” édm: “ KAgapxos ’ApiotoréAous pabyris, LoAevs 
Sé TO yevos, ev TH TpoTépw Tept ypipwr* (kpaTa 
yap Kal ths Ad~ews Sia 7d ahddpa prow elvar 
mpoogiAh) odtwoi mws <ipnke “ payyowa, ot de 
daynourdova mpocayopevovar Tv eoptyv: eféeAuTe 
dé attyn, Kabdmep 1) TOV pawdadv jv Hyov .. - 
Kal tiv tv Avovuciwy: ev % mapidvtTes ExaoTw® 
1 rwy ets X apxn Tov cy Mss., i.¢. the beginning of Book XIII. 

2 Casaubon: gaynola and daynotrocla A. 


3 Suoroyhoeas A. 4 mepl ypipwy Casaubon: mepvypadwy A. 
5 éxdotw Welcker: éxacro A. 


@ Of. Plato, Rep. 571 p éoridoas NOywv Kadar. 


» Of. the scene between Socrates and Thrasymachus, 
Plato, Rep. 338 xz. 
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Now that the dinner was in full swing, the Cynics, 
thinking that the Eating-festival was to be cele- 
brated, cheered up more than anyone else. And 
Cynulecus said: “‘ While we dine, Ulpian (since you 
like to feast on words ®), I will put a question to you. 
Who is it that has used Eating-festival and Eating- 
and-drinking-festival as a word for a holiday?” 
Ulpian was puzzled, and told the slaves to stop 
passing the food although it was already evening. 
“ T cannot accommodate you, my learned friend ; so 
now is your chance to speak out, and that will make 
you enjoy your dinner more.” Cynulcus replied: 
“If you will confess your gratitude when I have 
instructed you,’ I will speak ;’ and when the other 
promised, he went on: “Clearchus, a disciple of 
Aristotle and native of Soli, says * something like 
the following in the first book of his work On Riddles 
(I retain the memory of the word @ because I like it 
so much) : ‘ phagesia (eating-festival), others phagesi- 
posia (eating-and-drinking-festival), is the name they 
give to the holiday ; this festival has become extinct, 
as is that of the rhapsodists which they celebrated 

. and that of the Dionysia. In it the rhapsodists 


¢ F.H.G. ii. 321; é&v 7G mporépw (not mpdérw) shows that 
the work was in two books. 


2 gaynow. 
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~ ~ A La / ” 
trav Oedv olov tyshy emeréAovy THY paipwdiav. 
a> > ec fe > oy > A > ¢€ a 
zabr’ elmev 6 KXeapyos. € 0 amoteis, w ETalpe, 
/ > > 
kal 76 BiBAlov KexTnpévos od POovyicw ao. ad 
a / \ 
od modAd éxpabdy edmopioes mpoPAnpatwr: Kat 
\ , € Ps \ > AG a V4 
yap KaAAtav totopet Tov nvatov ypappatiKny 
ovvOetvar tpaywdiav ad’ ws movfoa Ta péedn Kat 
/ 
tiv Sidbeow Edpiridny ev Mndeia Kat Lodokréa 
tov OiSimouv.” Oavpacdvrwy Sé mavtwv TO «d- 
U ~ 4, ¢€ , ce \ \ 
maidevtov Tod KuvovAxov 6 IlAovrapxos © Kata TO 
id A \ > > , ~ > ~ 
Spoov, py, Kal ev “AdeEavdpeta 7H Eu Aayvvo- 
ddpia® €oprr) Tus HyeTo, Tept Hs totopet “Epato- 
obévns ev TH envypahoperw avyypdupare Apowdn. 
Aéyer SE odtws: “tod TroAcpatov KTiCovTos 
éoptav® kat Ovary tavtodamav yévy Kat pdAvora, 
epi tov Avdvucor, npwtyncev ’"Apowdn Tov épovTa 
tovs BadAovs tiva viv tuéepay dyer Kal Tis €oTw 
éopt}. tod 8 eimdvros “‘ KaAcirat pev Aayuvo- 
ddpia, Kal TA Kopcbevta atrots Seumvotct Kata- 
/ 24 4, \ >? 7 A 
KAWevtes emt oriBddwyv Kal e€ idias EKaoTos 
Aayvvov map atr@v dépovtes mivovow.” ws oe 
a > 7 > , \ eo ‘ce 
odTos amexwpnoev, euBAcfpaca mpos nuds “ ovv- 
olxid y’, épyn, Tadra puTapd. avdyKn yap THY 
atvvodov yivecbar mappuyots dxAov, Boivnv éewdov 
Kat ovdapas edmpem TapaTieuevwr.” ei Sé TO 
4 a e a 
yévos THs €opTis Hpeokev, odk av éxorriace Sxj70v 
Ta, atta Tadta mapacKkevalovoa 1% Bacireva Kab- 
/ > a / lo 
dmep ev tots Xovotv: edwxodvrar pev yap Kar’ 


1 yoapparixhy Schweighiuser (lemma in A): ypaymarixdy AC. 
= SENS eae Aayuvopopia AC regularly. 
3 Schweighiuser: éoprhyv AC. 
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came forward and performed their rhapsody as an act 
of homage to the several gods.’- Thus Clearchus. 
If you don’t believe it, comrade, I own the book and 
will not begrudge it to you; you will learn a lot 
from it and will be rich in questions to propound. 
For he records that Callias of Athens composed an 
Alphabetic Tragedy, from which Euripides in Medea 
and Sophocles in Oedipus drew the models of their 
choruses and plots.’’ After all had expressed their 
admiration for the learning of Cynulcus, Plutarch 
said: “To cite a similar case, there used to be 
celebrated in my native Alexandria also a festival 
named Flagon-bearing, of which Eratosthenes gives 
an account in the treatise entitled Arstnoé.* Hesays : 
“Ptolemy founded all kinds of festivals and sacrifices, 
particularly those connected with Dionysus; and 
Arsinoé asked the man who carried the olive- 
branches what day he was then celebrating and what 
festival it was. He replied: “ It is called Flagon- 
bearing, and the celebrants eat what is brought to 
them while they recline on beds of rushes, and each 
man drinks out of a special flagon which he brings 
from his own house.’’ When he had passed on, she 
looked at us and said: “‘ That must indeed be a 
dirty get-together. For the assembly can only be 
that of a miscellaneous mob who have themselves 
served with a stale and utterly unseemly feast.”’ 
But if she had liked that kind of festival, the queen 
would, of course, never have grown tired of getting 
up the very same offerings which were customary 
at the Feast of Pitchers. For there, to be sure, 


@ Page 197 Bernhardy. 
» The second day of the Anthesteria. Cf. Athen. 437 c-d, 


and for its reputed origin, Euripides, 7.7. 940 ff. 
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idiav, mapexer Sé€ Tatra 6 Kadéoas emt THv 
éoriacw.” 

Tay S€ mapdvtwy ypappatik@v tis amoBAébas 
eis THY TOO Seimvov mapacKeuny Edy: 


< 


¢ s ~ / 
celta 7s Seitvjcopev 
Tooatta deinva; 

/ > / ? 
laws dua vuKtdos, ws 6’ yxaples “Apiotoddvns ev 
> / > 7 tf ¢ \ > 7 
Alodocixwv efmev ottws A€ywv otovet bu’ dAys 

vuKtos* ws Kal TO “Opnpixov éxeu- 
a_? wv > 4 2 / 8 ¥ aN 
Keir’ évtoa@” avtpo.o® tavvccdpevos dia pyAwy, 
> \ ~ A / ~ 4 \ / > ~ 
avtt Tod dua mdvTwy TOV pjAwV, TO péyeBos adrob 
> , ) \ “ ¢€ > A ” rs 
eupavilwy.”’ mpds dv 6 tatpos edn Addvos 
COeLy 7 / > , 3 ‘ / ne 
wdeApwrepa e€otr, PidAtato.,® marti owpate Ta 
A ~ \ 
vuxtepwa Seimva* TO yap THs aeAjvns aoTpov mpos 
Tas THs Tpopys apudtte. Tepes onnmtiKov br- 
dpyov: Kata ony d° 7 7éyYus. edonmTdoTEpa yoov 
Ta vUKTWp Oudpeva THV liepetwy Kal TOV EVAwY 
Ta pos TO GEeAHov KoTTOMEVa, Kal TOY KapTav 
S€ ot mAcloror mpos TO ceAnviov TeETaivovTaL.” 
la \ A 
TloAA@y S€ dvTwy Kal diaddpwv TOV mapecKeva- 
omevwv Kat alet tapacKkevalopnevwy lyOdwv peyeber 
\ / ¢ tT) ” ce > / + 
Te Kal mrouKtAia 6 Mupridos edn: “ cixdtws, avdpes 
/ aA 
pido, mavTwy T&v mpocoympdtwv diswv Kadov- 
/ > , La Os PS) \ \ ? U > Ne 4 
bevy e€evixnoer 6 ixOds dia THY e€aipetov edwdiv 
/ A ~ 
povos otTws Kadetcbar dia Tods emyavds eoyn- 
/ Ay ve \ ? ts ~ 
KoTas mpos tavtynv THv edwdrv. A€yopev ‘yoov® 
1 6 added by Musurus. 2 évrds Oedrpo.o A (!). 
3 pidraro. Kaibel: Pirate, 76 AC. 


4 dud Thy ef. €dwdhy may bea gloss. 
5 Dindorf: of» AC. 


* Part of two lines from a comic poet. Blaydes (con- 
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they feast in solitary fashion, but the food is provided 
by him who invites them to the entertainment.” 

One of the pundits there present, after glancing 
at the dinner spread before us, said: “‘‘ But then, 
how are we going to eat so many dinners ?’2 Prob- 
ably ‘it will take the night,’ to quote the witty 
Aristophanes in Aeolosicon.® For he says ‘ through 
the night ’ meaning ‘through the whole night.’ It 
is like the Homeric phrase ©: “ He lay inside the cave 
sprawling through his sheep,’ instead of ‘through- 
out all his sheep,’ thus indicating his gigantic size.” 
In answer to him the physician Daphnus said: 
“Meals taken at night, dear friends, are more 
beneficial to every organism ; for the celestial body 
of the moon suits the digestion of food, being septic, 
since digestion is a septic process. At any rate, 
victims sacrificed at night, and timbers cut in the 
moonlight, rot more easily ; so also most fruits ripen 
in moonlight.” 4 

The fishes which had been set before us or from 
time to time were set before us were numerous and 
extraordinary in size and variety. Myrtilus re- 
marked : “ It is no wonder, my friends, that among 
all the specially prepared dishes which we call an 
opson,’ fish is the only one which has won its way, 
on account of its excellent eating-qualities,t to be 
called by this name, because people are so mad for 
this kind of food. Anyway, we give the name 


tradicted by Kaibel) tried to connect them with the following 
quotation from Aristophanes. 

> Kock i. 395. © Od. ix. 298. 

4 Cf. Plutarch, Qu. Symp. iii. 10. ; 

¢ Originally any relish eaten with bread or meat, which 
were the staple foods. 

t See critical note, and cf. Plutarch, Qu. Symp. iv. 4. 4. 
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ofpopayous ov Tovs Boea eobiovras, olos 7V 
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xyAwpa,”’ ovde Tov pirdavxov, otos my. TAdtwy 6 
prrdaogos, ws toropet Davoxpiros év T@ Tepl 
Evddgou: totopet 8 ore kal ApeoiAas pird- 
Botpus tv, adda tods sept THY iyOvoTwAtav 
dvaoTpepopevous. Propumror oe joav Midurmos TE 
6 Makedav Kat 6 vios avtob "Areavépos, ws 

277 Awpdbeds dnow ev TH EKTY TOV Tepl “AheEav- 
pov toTopiav. Xdpys & 6 MutiAnvaios toropet 
ws KaAdora pAira epav 6 *AdéEavdpos mepl TV 
BaBvAwviay xepav TOUTWY Te mAnpwoas Ta oKddn 
pnAopaxlav amd TOV vey emouoaro, Ws THY Bay 
Hdlornv yeveodar. ovK dyvod d€ Ste dyov Kupiws 
KaAeirau av TO Tupl KataoKevalopevov eis 
edwdyv: Wrou yap epov eotly 7} Tapa TO waTHabac 
Bvopaorar.’” 

Today ody OvTwY TOV ixOduv, oUs KaTa Tas 
éxdotas Wpas edawtpcba,’ & Oavpaciuitate Tyd- 
Kpates, KaTa ‘yap TOV Lodokréa 

b xopos 8 avavdwy ixf¥wv éreppdber, 
caivovtes® ovpatouat 
od THY KeKTNuEernv, GAAa Tas Aomddas* Kal KaTa 
tas “Ayatod dé Moipas- 

moAds yap dpAos trovtiov KUKAov coBav 

a are eg Os’ io” aa Sn oangs CVC Om ECE Ca DUCEe 

xpatvovtes otpalovow* evdiav adds, 
arropvnpovevow Sé€ cou & Tepl Exdotou eAc~av ot 
SeumvocogioTal. mdavTes yap ovveojveyKay «is 


1 Kaibel: évdawdueba A. 2 Brunck: calvovow AC. 
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‘relish - eaters,’ not to those who eat beef, like 
Heracles, who ‘after the flesh of oxen ate green 
figs,’ * nor to the fig-lover either, such as the philo- 
sopher Plato was, as recorded by Phanocritus in his 
essay On Eudoxus.” He also records that Arcesilas 
was a grape-lover. No, we give the name rather 
to people who gad about among the fishmongers. 
Philip of Macedon and his son Alexander were 
apple-lovers, according to Dorotheus in the sixth 
book of his History of Alexander... And Chares of 
Mitylene records? that Alexander, finding that the 
best apples were in Babylonia, filled his ships with 
them and got up an apple fight from the ships, making 
a very delightful spectacle. I am not unaware, 
either, that opson is properly said of anything that is 
prepared for eating by the use of fire; in other 
words, it is for epson (cooking), or else is so named 
from its being cooked (6ptésthaz).”’ ¢ 

The fishes, then, were numerous, and we feasted 
on them in their proper seasons, most admirable 
Timocrates. For, as Sophocles’ puts it: “A troop 
of mute fishes romped noisily up, wagging their 
tails,” not at the mistress but at the casseroles; and 
according to the Fates? of Achaeus : “ For a mighty 
throng of Ocean’s swirling creatures came rushing 
violently . . . a delegation from the sea, flicking 
with their tails the level surface of the brine.” I 
shall, then, quote for you what the Deipnosophists 
said about each one. For they all brought together 

* Euripides, 7.G.F.? 652, frag. 907. > F.H.G. iv. 473. 

¢ Frag. 1 Miiller. 4 Frag. 4 Miiller. 

¢ A correct etymology. Cf. also IIvavéyia, the Bean- 
boiling Festival, in the month Pyanopsion. Athen. 408 a. 

t T.G.F2 296. 9 Ibid. 753, 

3 Casaubon: xpalvovros Ovpatoucw A. 
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/ \ “a ¢ / ” eG * ‘\ be > 
Kexpytat. mpos ov 6 Zwidros édy: “éyw dé ovK 

d dv dfodayisraros (ottw yap Zevoddv wvdpmacev 
ev ’Arrouvnpovedacr ypadwv ovtws: “‘ dxbodayi- 
atatés Te Kat BrAaKiotatds éotw’’) olda tt 6 THY 
Titavopayiay mouoas, etr’ Etundds éorw o 

/ an” > ~ nn oe / /, 
KopivOtos 7) *Apxrivos 7) Gotis SymoTE yalper 
ovonalduevos, ev TH Sevtépw otTws elpynKev: 

ev 8 atth mAwrtol ypvowmides iyOves éAol 
vyxovtes Trailovar du’ vdaTos auBpocior. 

e €xaipe 5€ LodpokAfs TO e7uK@ KvKAwW, Ws Kal dAa 
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~ Ss wv ce / 
IlapareBeco@v odv amian edn tis: “tadras 


* Kock ii. 243. Kaibel thinks this quotation inappro- 
priate here (it occurred at 57b). But it may serve as a 
motto for the entire discourse on fish, and it also illustrates 
the earlier meaning of iyov, which later meant ‘ fish.’ 

> Line 1297. The reference is to Aerope, wife of Atreus, 
caught in adultery with Thyestes and drowned by order of 
Atreus. Sails S ae 4 Frag. ep. 4 Kinkel. 
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to the company their contributions gathered from 
books, the names of which I will omit because of 
their number. 

“Any man who goes to market to get some 
delicacy and prefers to buy radishes when he may 
enjoy real fish must be crazy,” says Amphis in 
Leucas.* To make it easier for you to remember 
what was said, I will arrange the names alphabetically. 
But by way of preface : Sophocles in Ajax the Lash- 
Wielder ® called fishes mute : “ Gave (her) over to be 
devoured by the mute fishes.” One of the company 
asked whether anyone before him had used the 
epithet. In answer to him Zoilus said: ‘I am not 
much of a fish-eater myself (this is a name used by 
Xenophon in the Memorabilia, writing as follows : 
“He is very much of a fish-eater and very lazy’), 
yet I know that the author of the Titanomachia, 
whether it is Eumelus of Corinth or Arctinus or 
whatever he likes to be called, has the word in the 
following lines of the second book 4: ‘ Afloat in it 
were golden-eyed mute fishes, swimming and playing 
in the ambrosial water.’ Now Sophocles liked the 
Epic Cycle, and even composed entire plays in close 
conformity to the stories told in it.” 

First, then some Amiae’ were served, and one 
speaker said: “‘ These are recorded by Aristotle * 


® Said to be a kind of tunny, by some identified with the 
bonito; certainly different from the bowfin and mudfish, 
which to-day are classed with the Amiidae. The speaker 
here may be the physician Daphnus, since the remarks 
about Archestratus at 278d are attributed to Daphnus at 
116f. But it is not possible to assign to him this entire 
account of fishes, which extends to the end of the book and 
is mingled with Athenaeus’s own compilations (¢f. 277,.¢ 

KaTd oToxetov TAEw). 7 p. 301 Rose, 
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’ApiototéAns Sé TapeTupohoy@v abrijs _ToUvopd. 
pnow cvopdobar Tapa TO dua lévar tats Tapa 
mAnotats €oTl yap ovvayehaoriry). ‘Ixéovos &° ev 
Tots mrepl bAns edxdAous peev avras elvau Kal ama- 
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1 Schweighiiuser : dmomupifojes LX 


> rept ya wav atxdov rl xd tis kal Kaibel: rept cGud we kadodoa 
katioxa A, 
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as having opercular gills; they have jagged teeth ; 
they are gregarious and carnivorous, and have a 
gall-bladder and likewise a spleen as long as the 
gut. It is said that when they are hooked they 
leap at the line and bite it off, so making their 
escape. Archippus mentions them in The Fishes @ in 
these words: ‘When you were eating fat amiae.’ 
Epicharmus, also, in The Sirens’: ‘a. Early in the 
morning, with the first coming of dawn, we would 
put on the fire some plump small fry, the roasted 
flesh of a pig, and some polyps; then we would 
wash them all down with sweet wine. 3s. Dear me, 
dear me, what a hard life! a. Ay, one might call 
it nothing but a small snack. s. Alas for your 
miserable luck! a. Yes, when we had at hand only 
a single fat gurnard and two bonitos split in the 
middle, and there were besides the same number of 
ringdoves and sculpins.’ Referring to the etymology 
of the word amia, Aristotle® says that the name is 
derived from the circumstance that these fish go 
with (ama ienai) their kind; for it is gregarious. 
Hicesius, in Materials,says that they are well-flavoured 
and tender, but as to elimination only moderately 
good, and not so very nourishing. And that entrée- 
artist, Archestratus, in his Gastrology (for that is the 
title, according to Lycophron in his work On Comedy,# 
just as the poem of Cleostratus of Tenedos is entitled 


@ Kock i. 683; Introd. to Vol. I. p. ix. 
> Kaibel 114. ¢ p. 301 Rose. 
4 Frag. 19 Strecker. 


3 éxa map7 Lumb: 6 xal rapa A. 
4 Meineke: diareraypapevoar A. 
5 Schweighauser: rocatra: A. 
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Odtos 6 *Apxéorpatos td duAnSovias vv 
méoav kat Oddaccavy mepipd\Gev dxpiBds, €ol 
doxel, Ta mpds yaotepa empedds eLerdoa Bov- 
Anfeis: Kal domep of tas Iepunyioes Kat tods 
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e mpoouiw emayyé\Aerar Tv Kaddv rovtwv tmo- 
1 ’Aorpodoylay Heringa: yaoTporoyioy A. 


? ob diapelpys Coraes: ce diapbelpny’ AC. 
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Astrology *), has this about the amia: ‘ As for the 
amia, prepare that in the autumn, what time the 
Pleiad is setting, and in any way thou likest. Why 
need I recite it for thee word for word? For thou 
canst not possibly spoil it even if thou so desire. 
Still, if thou insist, dear Moschus, on being instructed 
here also in the best way to dress that fish, wrap it 
in fig-leaves with a very little marjoram. No cheese, 
no nonsense! Just place it tenderly in fig-leaves 
and tie them on top with a string; then push it 
under hot ashes, bethinking thee wisely of the time 
when it is done, and burn it not up. Let it come to 
thee from lovely Byzantium if thou desire the best, 
yet thou wilt get what is good even if it be caught 
somewhere near this place here. But it is poorer 
the farther thou goest from the Hellespontine sea, 
and if thou journey over the glorious courses of the 
briny Aegean main, it is no longer the same, but 
utterly belies my earlier praise.’ 

This Archestratus, impelled by love of pleasure, 
diligently traversed all lands and seas in his desire, 
as it appears to me, of testing carefully the delights 
of the belly ;® and imitating the authors of Travels 
and Voyages, he aims to expound accurately what- 
ever and “ wherever there is anything best that is 
eatable or drinkable.”’ For this is his own announce- 
ment ¢ in the preface to those noble Counsels 4 which 


@ Frag. 7 Ribbeck 35 Brandt; Athen. 314 a. 
PaO, 116 £. 
¢ Frag. 2 Ribbeck 2 Brandt, cf. Athen. 314 f. 
4 The usual title given to didactic poems, such as those 
of Hesiod and of Tyrtaeus. 
3 xjpov AC: ’datoy Brandt (but ef. ndveparodjpwr 311 c). 
4 kdewdv Porson: xevov A. 
5 roréy re added by Casaubon. 
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Tv dia xvddv, adeddy Sé tiv 80 adpodvoiwv 
ndovyv.” oterat yap ovtws 6 aodds Kal Tov 
aowtwv Biov averriAnrrov elvar, cimep adt@ mpoo- 
yévoito TO adeés Kai tKewv. 86 Kal of THS 
Kwpwolas Towtal Katatpéxovrés trou THs jNdovins 
Kat aKpacias émicovpovs Kal Bonfods Bodaww. 
279 Barwv* prev ev LXuveEaratdvr. S8voyepaivovra 
Toujoas matépa TH Tob viod madaywyd Kal 
Aéyovra: 
amodd@Xexas TO perpdkidy pov mapadaPav, 
axkdbapre, Kal mémeuas eADety és Biov 
aAdotpiov adTod: Kal mdétous éwbwods 
miver did o€ vov, mpdtepov odK €iOicpéevos. 
B. elr’ et preudOnxe, S€orota, Civ, eyxadcis; 
A. Civ 8’ cati 70 rov0b6"* ; B. cds A€yovaw of cogot: 
* Casaubon: rddrwy AC (cf. 103 b). 


2 ro.o06’ Musurus: roodrov AC. 
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he addresses to his friends Moschus and Cleander, 
counselling them, as it were (to quote the Pythian 
priestess), “to seek out a mare from Thessaly, a 
wife from Sparta, and men who drink the water 
flowing in fair Arethusa.”* Chrysippus, who was 
a real philosopher in all respects, says that Arche- 
stratus was the forerunner of Epicurus and those 
who adopt his doctrines of pleasure, which is the 
cause of all corruption. For Epicurus® does not 
speak with face muffled, but in a loud voice he 
declares: “ As for myself, I cannot conceive of 
the Good if I exclude either the pleasure derived 
from taste or that derived from sexual intercourse.” 
On this theory, in fact, the wise man can hold that 
even a prodigal’s way of life is blameless, provided 
that the element of freedom from anxiety and the 
element of cheerfulness be added in his favour. 
Hence the comic poets, when they run down pleasure 
and incontinence, shout for helpers * and reinforce- 
ments. Baton, in The Fellow - Cheater, portrays a 
father complaining of his son’s nurse 4 and saying ° : 
“You have taken my boy and ruined him, you foul 
wretch, and have lured him into a life foreign to his 
nature. He now takes a morning cup through your 
influence, something he never did before. _ NURSE: 
And so, master, you blame me if he has seen a bit 
of life? ratuer: Life! Do you call that life? 
NuRSE: Yes, the wise so call it. Epicurus, anyhow, 


@ An oracle given to the Megarians, quoted more fully by 
Suidas s.v. ‘Tyeis, & Meyapijes. 

> p. 120 Usener ; cf. Athen. 280 a, 546 e. 

¢ Punning on the name of Epicurus, which means helper. 
See Kock iii. 464. 

2 The old male slave appointed to attend young boys. 

© Kock iii. 328, Athen. 103 c. 
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1 6h Kad@s 103d: mayxddws AC. 

2 Cf. 103d: evoworaravrnruxov A: edfws 8 dravras etruxeiv 
dwoers éuol Diels. 

3 Casaubon: mAdtwr A. 4 ofrés added by Kaibel. 

5 Casaubon: dates AC, 6 Casaubon: elreiv AC. 
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says that pleasure is the highest Good ; everybody 
knows that. You cannot have it in any other way ; 
whereas by living well, of course, all live rightly. 
Perhaps you will grant me that?* raruer: Tell 
me then, have you ever seen a true philosopher 
drunk, or beguiled by the doctrines you preach? 
NURSE: Ay, every mother’s son of them. For 
those who walk with eyebrows uplifted and seek in 
their discussions and discourses for ‘the wise man’, 
as if he were a runaway slave, once you set a sea- 
lizard before them, know so well what ‘topic’ to 
attack first, seek so skilfully for the ‘gist or head 
of the matter,’ that everybody is amazed at their 
knowledge.” And in The Murderer,’ as it is entitled, 
Baton, after ridiculing one of the ‘ nice’ philosophers, 
proceeds: “He might have taken his place on 
the couch with a fair lady, and had two pots of 
Lesbian. That is the wise man, that is the chief 
Good. Epicurus used to say only what I am saying 
now. — If everybody lived the life which I am living, 
nobody would be a profligate or an adulterer— 
no, not one!”’* So Hegesippus in True Friends 4: 
‘a. The wise Epicurus, when someone asked him 
to explain what the chief Good is that men are 
always seeking, replied, ‘Pleasure.’ 3B. Bravo, my 
wise and able fellow! In fact there is no good 


@ Or, following the reading of Diels: “ You will grant 
me that all good livers are happy.” For the ambiguity in 
ed (Rv and xalGs fjv, “ good living,” see Plato, Crito 48 B. 

> Kock iii. 327. 

¢ j.e., all distinctions between right and wrong would be 
happily abolished. 

@ Kock iii. 314. 
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Eraipas épwra él maotv Te Aévet tTade* “ov Tist 
fiAapyupiav dverdilers avros pdev eMedouraos 
alaxporepdetas ; Tl yap ov meToinkas ; ovx bmep 
dv ‘Eppetas copetdev avros EKTETLKWS €pavov 
auvayew eémyepeis;”’ mepl dé Tod *Ezuxovpov 
Tipwv ev y' aihdwy dyat: 

A /, a > A %: / 

yaoTpt xapilopevos, Ris od Aayupwtepov ovdev. 
Tavrns yap evekev 6 avnp Kal Ths aAAns Tijs KaTa 
odpka 7Sovijs exoAdevev Kal *T8opevea Kat Mnrpé- 
wpov. kal avros dé mov 6 Mnrpodwpos ovK a7ro- 
KpUTTO}LEVos Tas kahas tavtas Oéces doi: 
Tept yaorépa yap, & dvovodrdye Tydxpares, 
Trepl yaorepa 6 Kara iow Badilev Adyos_ TH 


dmragav exes orroudiy. é "Erixoupos yap jv o 
Tovtwy diddoKados, Os* Kat noe edeyev’ “ apy) 
1 a, added by Kaibel. 2 of added by Kaibel. 


8 Odovo. added by Capps. 
4 Lacuna marked by Wilamowitz. 
5 Menagius : dpdicjjs A, capdicfs C. 
orbs, adder by Casaubon. 
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at all better than eating. a. Right; for the chief 
Good is a property of pleasure.’ ¢ 

But it is not merely the Epicureans who embrace 
pleasure ; there are also the Cyrenaics and the 
Thasians who call themselves disciples of Mnesistratus. 
For they too follow the life of pleasure, though they 
like . . . , as Poseidonius® says. Not far removed 
from these was Speusippus, Plato’s pupil and kins- 
man. Dionysius the Tyrant, at any rate, dilates in his 
letters to Speusippus on his pleasure-loving practices, 
as also on his avarice, scores him for receiving doles 
from numerous persons, and berates his passion for 
Lastheneia, the hetaera from Arcadia. To cap it 
all he says: “ You berate avarice in certain people, 
yet have you ever been lacking in greed yourself? 
What, in fact, have you ever refrained from doing ? 
Did you not pay the debts which Hermeias owed, 
and then try to collect contributions to reimburse 
yourself ?’’ Of Epicurus, Timon says in his Satres, 
third book®: “‘ Indulging his belly, than which nothing 
is more greedy.” For it was, in fact, for the sake 
of the belly and the pleasures of the flesh in general 
that this man flattered Idomeneus and Metrodorus. 
And Metrodorus? himself, making no attempt to 
hide these noble principles, says, I believe: “ Yes, 
Timocrates, devoted to the study of nature as you 
are, it is indeed the belly, the belly and nothing else, 
which any philosophy that proceeds according to 
nature makes its whole concern.”” Epicurus, in fact, 
was the teacher of these men, and he used to maintain 


@ This converts Aristotle’s proposition, that pleasure is a 
property of the Good; Hth. Nic. 1174 b 20-22. 

> F.H.G. iii. 253. See critical note. 

¢ Frag. 56 Wachsmuth 186 Diels, 

@ Frag. 13 Duening, Athen. 546 f. 
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~ > \ 
mws' “od yap éeywye Svvayat vofaa tayabov 


adaipav pev Tas dua yvAdv Hdovds, adaip@v Se 
tas dv adpodioiwy, adaip@v S€ tas dv axpoapa- 
Twv, apaip@v dé Tas dua popdis Kar’ dyw 7deias 
Kwoes.”” Kat mpoeAav (pyar) A€yeu: “ tTywntéov 
TO Kaddv Kal Tas dpeTas Kal Ta ToLOVTdTpOTA|, 
€av NOoovny tapackevaly: edv dé pur) TapacKevdly, 
, ty / ” 
Xalpew é€atéov. 

IIpétepos 5€ tod ’Emixodpou Lodoxdjs 6 tpa- 
ywovotroos ev ’Avtiyovyn mept THs HSovas TovadTa 
elpnKev" 

Tas yap 7dovas 
otav mpoddow dvdpes, od TiOnw’ éydds 
Civ totrov, GAN’ euybvyov ryodpar vexpédv. 
mAovrer Te yap Kat olkov, ei BovAex, péya 
kai Ci} TUpavvov oxfy’ exwy: cay 8 anh 
TOUTWY TO xaipew, TAAN eyed KaTVOd oKLas* 
ovK av mptaiuny dvdpl mpds Tv ASoviv. 


Drératpos Kuvayid. : 


ti det yap dvta bvnrdv, ixeredw, movetv 
mAnv 7déws Cav tov Biov Kab? HuL<pav, 
€av xn Tis 6700ev; GAG Set oKometv 
tobr’ avro tavOpdmev Sp&vra mpdypata 
els avpiov Sé pnde® dpovrilew 6 ri! 


> 


* (dnot) A€évyer Kaibel: dnoi \éyew A. 
2 rida Aéyw Kamrvods oxids A, 
5 unde added by Grotius. 
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with a shout?: “ The beginning and root of all good 
is the satisfaction of the belly, and all wise and 
notable things have in this their standard of refer- 
ence.” Again, in the work on the End® he says 
something like this: “As for myself, I cannot 
conceive of the Good if I exclude the pleasures 
derived from taste, or those derived from sexual 
intercourse, or those derived from entertainments 
to which we listen, or those derived from the motions 
of a figure delightful to the eye.” And proceeding 
further (Chrysippus says), Epicurus ¢ declares : “ We 
should prize the Good and the virtues and such things 
as that, provided they give us pleasure ; if they do 
not give pleasure, we should renounce them.” 

Long before Epicurus, however, the tragic poet 
Sophocles set down these lines concerning pleasure 
in Antigone 4: “* For when men abandon pleasurable 
deeds I reckon such as not alive, but I regard them as 
a living corpse. Ay, heap up mighty wealth in your 
house, if you so desire, and live in tyrannical state ; 
if, however, joy in these things be absent, I would 
not purchase all the rest from a man at the price of 
the shadow of smoke, in comparison with pleasure.” 
Philetaerus in The Huntress¢: “Yor what, pray, 
ought a mere mortal to do except to live his life day 
by day in pleasure, if he have the wherewithal ? 
Nay, that is the only thing that one who looks on 
human circumstances should consider; as for the 
morrow, he should not worry, either, about what it 


2 p. 278 Usener. 


> p. 120 Usener ; above, 278 f. ¢ p. 123 Usener. 
@ Lines 1165 ff. ; the Messenger speaks. 
€ Kock ii. 232. 


4 87 Erfurdt: ef 7. AC. 
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> nn \ 
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¢ / , 
e€ov tAapovs, mailovtas, bromeTwKdTas, 
> t Sah Septs ae > ey , 
adAoupévous ws Set*; Aéy’ atdry, yAvKuTarn, 
édeyx’ aypouxov ovoav judy THY TUXNV. 
\ 7 
Kal mpoeAbudv: 


> “ \ a 2 ‘ , 
ov todto TO Chv éote Tov? Kadovpevov 

an > ~ / ee > eqs 
Gedv adAnOds Biov; dow 8 Hdiova 
Ta mpadypat ev tais moAcow Hv av 7° Ta viv, 
el petaBaddvtes’ tov Biov Sujyopev: 

, 
281 mivew ’AOnvalovs dmavrtas tods péexpt 
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shall be. It is altogether fussy to lay up a store of 
money in the house to grow stale.” In Oenopion,” 
also, Philetaerus says: “ All mortals who live un- 
happily when they have abundant substance I for 
one count as despicable. For surely when you're 
dead you can never have eels to eat, and they don’t 
bake wedding-cake in the land of the dead.” Apollo- 
dorus of Carystus, in The Tablet-Maker ¢: “*O world 
ofmen! Why do ye give up the happy life, and devote 
all your thought to injuring one another by making 
war? Can it be that some boorish fate to-day 
presides over our lives—a fate which knows~ no 
culture at all, is completely ignorant of what is bad 
or what is good, and in some random way tosses us 
about as chance decrees? I think so indeed. For 
what fate, were she really a Greek, would prefer to 
see men thrashed ¢ by one another and lying prone 
as corpses, when they might be jolly, playful, just a 
bit tipsy, enjoying the sound of music as they should ? 
Tell me, yourself, sweetest lady, say that our fate 
is indeed a boor.” And going on Apollodorus says : 
“Won't this be living what they call the very life 
of the gods? How much pleasanter things would 
be in our communities than they are to-day, if we 
completely changed our mode of living: every 
Athenian up to thirty years engaged in drinking ; 

* os regularly refers to food left over from the day 


before. > Kock ii. 234. 
© Kock iii. 281. 4 Literally, “‘ peeled.” 


1 rapytpov Meineke: dpyipiov AC. 
2 4 av 64 wor’ Wilamowitz: ye djrovdey AC. 
3 ror’ #7i Porson: Art ror’ Hi A. 
4 avd\ovuévous &s de? Lumb (ideiv Morel): avAouuévous. wie A. 
5 7év Schweighauser: 70 A. 
§ » Musurus: jv A. 7 Casaubon: peraBaddovres A. 
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TOV oTwiKdv S€ Twes ouvedrfavto tadryns THs 
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1 Meineke: evBofs A. 
 *Amohdogdvns Casaubon: Kal dddvns A. 
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the Knights, wreathed and perfumed before the 
dawn, marching forth to revel_in Corinth for ten 
days; the cabbage-vending Megarians boiling them 
undisturbed ; our allies dismissed to the public bath ; 
the Euboeans mixing wine. That would be luxury 
ae real life! But we are slaves to an uncivilized 
abe.) 

The poets say that Tantalus of old was also 
pleasure-loving ; at least, the author of The Return 
of the Atreidae* says that Tantalus went to the 
abode of the gods, and while living among them 
obtained from Zeus the privilege of asking for 
anything he desired. Having a disposition that 
was insatiable of physical enjoyments, he made 
mention of them alone, and of a life similar to that 
of the gods. Zeus was wroth at this, and while he 
fulfilled his wish because of his promise, nevertheless, 
that Tantalus might never enjoy anything set before 
him, but might always live in disquiet, Zeus hung over 
his head a stone which made it impossible for him 
to reach anything set before him. Again, some of 
the Stoics joined in making this kind of pleasure 
their goal. Eratosthenes of Cyrene, at any rate, a 
disciple of Ariston of Chios, who was one of the 
Stoics, indicates in the work entitled Ariston that his 
master later adopted a luxurious mode of life. He 
says®: ‘“ Many a time before this have I caught 
him in the act of digging through the wall¢ which 
divides pleasure from goodness, and popping up on 
the side of pleasure.’ Apollophanes also (he too 

« Frag. ep. 56. 

25 193 banharde: 

¢ For the term “ wall-digger”’ (ro:xwptxos) used of a 
burglar see 228 a note b. Cf. “the strait and narrow road 
between right and wrong.” x 
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1 Anthol. Pal. x. 38: maver@a AC. 
2 kippoedets C, Wt. Mag. 72. 52: xnpoedets A, 
3 airod C: atrav A. 
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was a friend of Ariston), in his Ariston, a treatise to 
which he gave the same title as Eratosthenes had, 
emphasizes his master’s love of pleasure. As for 
Dionysius of Heracleia, why need I say anything ? 
Why, he stripped off the shirt of Virtue before every- 
body, and put on in its place a gay motley, delighting 
in the name of Shifty*; and though old enough to 
know better, he deserted the doctrines of the Porch 
and leaped over to embrace Epicurus. Of him 
Timon ® said not unwittily: ‘“ Now, when his sun 
ought to be declining, he begins to recline in the lap of 
pleasure ; it’s high time he were loving, high time 
he were marrying, and high time that he—stopped.”’ 
Apollodorus of Athens, in the third book of his 
treatise On Sophron (the book which deals with the 
Mimes of Men), after quoting the phrase “ more 
lecherous than a labrus,” © says: “ Certain fishes, the 
Alphestae,? are as a whole of yellowish appearance, 
though tending to purplish tints in certain spots. 
It is said that they are caught in pairs, and that one 
appears over the other, following close at the tail. 
From this circumstance, then, that one follows at the 
tail of the other, some of the old poets call incontinent 
and lascivious men by their name.*’’ Aristotle, in 
his book On Animals,’ says that the labrus has one 
prickly fin and is yellow. It is mentioned also by 
Numenius of Heracleia in The Art of Angling? thus : 
“‘ Forked hake, and labrus too, and sculpin with red 


@ See Athen. 437 e. 
> Frag. 59 Wachsmuth 188 Diels. 
¢ Kaibel 165. 
4 Said to be labrus cinaedus, a kind of wrasse. 
© Alphestae; cf. below, 305 b (4Ag¢norixés). 
7 p. 301 Rose. 
9 Frag. 18 Birt; Athen. 313 d, 319 b, 320 e. 
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1 re added from 308 e. 
* xpémus Ahrens (of. 328.4): xpducos A. 
8 9’ 8s Schweighiuser: 7’ A-re ds A at 398 a. 
4 Casaubon: ofos A. 
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skin.” And by Epicharmus in The Marriage of 
Hebe*: ‘Mouse-fishes and labruses and dark- 
gleaming crow-fishes.’’ It is also mentioned by 
Mithaecus in his Cookery-Book. 

The Anthias,® or beauty-fish—Epicharmus men- 
tions this in The Marriage of Hebe*: “ And the 
sword-fish and the chromis,? which Ananius says is 
the best of all fishes in springtime, though the 
anthias is better in winter.’’ Now Ananius ® says: 
In spring the chromius is best, in winter the 
anthias ; but of all fine delicacies the shrimp served 
on a fig-leaf is best. Pleasant it is, in autumn, to éat 
the flesh of the she-goat and of the porker too, 
when men turn and tread (the grapes). That, too, 
is the season for the hounds, the hares, and the 
foxes; the time of the sheep is when it is summer 
and the shrill cicadas chirp. And after that comes 
from the sea the tunny, no mean food, but dis- 
tinguished above all other fish when mixed in the 
olio. The fatted ox, I think, is sweet in the mid 
watches of the night and in the daytime as well.” 
I have quoted the verses of Ananius at length 
because I believe that he too has set forth these 
counsels as a caution to the lecherous. Aristotle, 


@ Kaibel 99; Athen. 308 e. 

> Said to be another labrus (Serranus Anthias); identified 
with the Aulopias Arist. H.A. 570 b 20. 

¢ Kaibel 101; Athen. 328 a. 

4 No English equivalent exists for chromis (or chromius, 
also cremys, 305d). Chromidae is the term in modern 
ichthyology for a well-known family of Mediterranean fishes ; 
but Aubert-Wimmer, Aristoteles Tierkunde 144, incline to 
place the chromis among the Sciaenidae, perhaps Sciaena 
aquila or maigre. ¢ P.L.G4 ti. 502; 


5 air’ érav Heringa: adroer’ bray A. 
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1 rofrov . . . Tovatras éxreOfjcba Wilamowitz: Toi’rwy 
+. TaUTaS éxTeOjotecOa A, roia’ras UrodjKkas ... Avdyros 
éxriderar C. 


* groyyets Dindorf: omoyyets AC. 
3 xardéuew Kaibel: xat@eruev A, karrapety Lumb. 
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in the work On the Habits of Animals, says that 
‘ wherever the anthias is, no other creature is to be 
found ; so the sponge-fishers use that as an indica- 
tion of safety and plunge in, calling the fish sacred.” 
Dorion mentions it also in his work On Fishes : ‘“* The 
anthias is by some called ‘beauty-fish,’ by others 
again ‘beauteous-of-name,’ also ‘elops.’” And 
Hicesius, in his work Ox Materials, says that some 
eall it “ wolf,’ others “ beauteous-of-name”’; its 
flesh is cartilaginous, juicy, and easily eliminated, but 
not especially wholesome. Aristotle® says that the 
beauty-fish, like the amias, has jagged teeth; it is 
carnivorous and gregarious. Epicharmus, in The 
Muses, includes the “ elops”’ in his list of fishes, but 
says nothing of its being the same as the “ beauty- 
fish ” or the “ beauteous-of-name.” Of the elops he 
has the following ¢: “ As for the highly prized elops 
(the same is worth its weight in bronze), Zeus took 
that also, but one only, and bade that it be put 
down? for himself; and for his consort a part of 
another.” But Dorion, in his work On Fishes, says 
that the anthias and the beauty-fish are different, 
and so also are the beauteous-of-name and the elops. 

But what is the fish called sacred? The writer 
of the Telchinian Story, whether it is Epimenides of 
Crete, or Telecleides, or someone else, says ® that 
dolphins and pompilos* are sacred fish. The 
pompilo is an erotic animal, being sprung from the 


@ Hist. An. 620b 33. 

> p. 307 Rose. , : 

¢ Kaibel 103; cf. Varro, Menipp. 549 ‘‘nec multinummus 
piscis ex salo captus helops,” and below, 300 d-e. 

@ 4.e., pickled; but see crit. note. 

¢ Frag. ep. 233. 

TA eoutie of fishes so named because they follow ships. 
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, a“ / CN € A > 4 
TropmiAos, Ov KaAgovaw aAimAoot tepov ixOvv, 


dinyetrar ws od povov TO IlocevdGvu 6 opmtidos 
€ott dua TYyshs, GAN ote Kal Tots THY Lapobpgany 
b KaTEXOUoL Oeots. aduea yotv Twa, mpeoBdrny TO 
ixOve Toure KoAaow drrooxety ETL TOU _Xpugob 
yévous Kat avOpwmous dvtos. dvoya 8 Hv adT@ 
"Exwmeds Kat e& “Ikdpov wv ris vycov. Kal 
ToOTov ovv Gua TH vid aAvedovta Kal odK EdTUY?)- 
cavta dAAwy ixOdwv ev TH dypa 7) moutiAwy ovK 
amtoaxeobar THs ToUTWY edwdHs, GAAA TaVTAs ETA 
Tod viod Katafownbfjvar Kal per’ od todd dikas 
extica, Ths SuaceBelas: Kiros yap émeADov TH 
vynt tov *Enwaéa ev oer Tod maidds KaTamuet. 
C ioropet 8 6 Iayxparns ws Kal TONE HWS €or 6 
moptiros TH deAdive kat Ste odd’ obros Sryscopy- 
Tos excpevryer TopmiAov daywv. axpetos yoov® 
yiverar Kal ofaddlwy eredav dayn Kal él tods 


1 Casaubon: ddnmovetoucr A. 2 Dobree: pnvicw A. 
3 Gesner: dmivw A. 4 Kipxa Schweighduser. 
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blood of Uranus at the same time with Aphrodite. 
Nicander, in the second book of Scenes rom Mount 
Oeta,* says: “‘ The pompilo, which shows the path 
to anguished sailors in love, and even though voice- 
less defends them.”’ Alexander of Aetolia, in Crica? 
(if the poem is genuine): “ At the end of the rudder 
the pompilo rested, holding the reins behind the 
barque—the fish sent by the goddess to guide ships.” 
Pancrates of Arcadia, in Occupations at Sea, as it is 
entitled, prefacing with the line, “The pompilo, 
which yoyagers of the deep call the sacred fish,” 
relates that the pompilo is held in honour not only 
by Poseidon, but also by the gods who preside over 
Samothrace. An old fisherman, at any rate, under- 
went punishment because of this fish in the days 
when the Golden Age still prevailed on earth. His 
name was Epopeus, and he came from the island of 
Icarus. Well, he went fishing with his son, and not 
having any luck in the catch with other fish than 
pompilos, he did not refrain from eating them, but 
in company with his son feasted on them altogether. 
And after a little while he paid the penalty of his 
impiety; for a sea-monster attacked his ship and 
swallowed Epopeus before his son’s eyes. Pancrates 
also records that the pompilo is an enemy of the 
dolphin, and that even the dolphin does not escape 
unpunished if he eats a bit of pompilo. At any rate, 
he becomes helpless and struggles impotently when- 


@ Frag. 16 Schneider. > Or Circe; p. 122 Powell. 


5 Musurus: ézel A. 
® Gnoxetwy for’ axdrw Meineke: dmoxev|ynora kérw A. 
7 @e%s Wilamowitz (@eds Meineke): Geois A. 
8 ardumiuos Meineke: moumidos A. 
® Dindorf: of AC. 
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? \ 
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1 Musurus: dpmuiacs AC. 
2 kwBol Casaubon: kwfioi 7’ AC, 
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ever he eats it, and finally, washed up on shore, he 
becomes the prey of sea-mews and gulls ; sometimes 
he is lawlessly devoured by men as well, when they 
are out to catch large fish. Timachidas of Rhodes also 
mentions pompilos in the ninth book of his Banquet : 
““Gobies of the sea, and pompilos, sacred fish.”’ 
Erinna also, or whoever composed the poem commonly 
ascribed to her, says*: “Thou pompilo, fish that 
followest folk faring over the fair main, follow in 
pomp at the poop my sweet love.” 

Apollonius of Rhodes or Naucratis, in The Founding 
of Naucratis,® says that Pompilus had once been_a 
man who was changed into a fish because of a love 
affair of Apollo’s. For beside the city of the Samians 
flowed the Imbrasus river: ‘‘ To whom, clasped in 
the arms of love, once on a time Chesias, daughter 
of a noble sire, had borne the nymph Ocyroé, a 
lovely maiden; upon her the Seasons bestowed 
infinite beauty.’’ Apollo, then, fell in love with her 
and tried to carry her off. But she crossed the 
channel to Miletus during a festival to Artemis, 
and when on the point of being seized, she in 
her fear entreated one Pompilus, who was a sea- 
faring man and an old friend of her father, to take 
her safely across to her native land, saying these 
words ¢: ‘‘ Thou who didst bless the sympathetic 
heart of my father, thy friend, Pompilus, and who 
knowest the swift depths of the dismal-sounding 
sea, save me.”’ So he led her safely to the shore and 


@ P.L.G. iii. 143. > Page 6 Powell. ° Ibid. 


3 Dindorf: ixéiv A. 
4 Stephanus: rouredcas A. 
5 \éyovsay Casaubon: déyousa A. 
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/, > ¢e LJ / ” > ~ q 
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/ / Ld ce > / ~ c / 
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> A m” , > ¢ 4 4 A 
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2) mépKas 60a 7 dAAa péper Bubds domeros aAuns. 


1 ynav Schweighiuser: vicwy A. 
2 alavév Gulick: unovova A. 
* ddoupdy Wilamowitz: dovpov A: mavjova Sovpwr G. Murray. 
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ferried her across. But Apollo appeared, and seizing 
the girl he turned the ship into stone, and changed 
Pompilus into the like-named fish, and made him 
“the pompilo, persistent warder of the ways for 
swift-faring ships.” * Theocritus of Syracuse, in the 
poem entitled Berenice,” calls sacred the fish named 
white-fish in these lines: ‘‘ And if haply a man 
pray for good luck in fishing, and abundance, and 
his livelihood is won from the sea, and his nets are 
his ploughs, and at nightfall he sacrifices to this 
goddess the sacred fish which they call white-fish 
(for that is most sacred, above all others), then will 
his nets be taut, and he will draw them teeming 
from the sea.” And Dionysius, surnamed Iambus, 
writes as follows in the work On Dialects : ““ We have 
heard, at any rate, an Eretrian fisherman, and indeed 
many other fishermen, calling the pompilo a sacred 
fish. It inhabits the deep sea and often appears 
beside a ship, looking like a young tunny, and 
speckled. Anyway, it is this fish which a man in 
the Poet © hauls in: ‘Seated on a jutting crag, he 
hauls in a sacred fish,’ unless there is some other 
fish denominated sacred in the same way.” But Calli- 
machus in Galateia¢ terms the gilt-head so: “ Or 
rather the sacred fish, which is golden over its eyes, 
or the perch, or whatever other creatures the bound- 
less depths of the salt sea bring forth.” And in the 


* Page 6 Powell; see critical note. 
> p. 89 Wilamowitz. © Il. xvi. 407. 
@ Frag. 37 Schneider. 


4 fw Toup: fe A. 
5 axpévuxos Scaliger: dxpovixous A. 
6 +dy before iepdy deleted by Kaibel. 
7 éw’ Meineke: év AC. 
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1 én’ Plut. 981d: év A. 


2 Frag. 72 Schneider, Athen. 327 a. 

> See below, 300 f, 327 c, where it appears to be a kind of 
pagrus, or sea-bream. 
¢ The term dveros, or more commonly dderos, denoted 
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Epigrams * the same poet says: “‘ Sacred, ay sacred, 
is the hyces.?”” Others understand the term sacred 
fish (hieron) to be the same as consecrated °¢ ; still 
others say it means great, like “ the sacred might of 
Alcinoiis ” 4; some, again, explain the word (hieron) 
as meaning that which rushes (hiemenon) up stream 
(roun). Cleitarchus, in the seventh book of his 
Glossary, says that sailors call the pompilo a sacred 
fish because it escorts ships from the high seas into 
the haven ; hence it is called pompilo,’ being really 
a gilt-head. And Eratosthenes in Hermes’ says: 
** They left a portion of their catch—wrasses still alive, 
or a barbed mullet, or the hawk-labrus, or the swift- 
coursing sacred fish which is golden over its eyes.” 
In the light of our dissertation on fish, let the noble 
Ulpian ask what Archestratus, in his excellent 
Counsels,J means when he says of the smoked 
fish of the Bosporus”: “ Of Bosporus the whitest 
that sail forth ; but let nothing be added thereto of 
the tough flesh of that fish which grows in the 
Maeotic lake—the fish which may not be mentioned 
in verse.” * Now what is that fish which, he says, it 
is impossible to mention in verse ? 

an animal or a piece of ground that was set aside as con- 
secrated or under a tabu; it could not be used or tilled. 

4 j.e,, the very mighty Alcinoiis, Od. viii. 385 ;_ the mean- 
ing great, imposing, vast, is probably the original in iepés. 

@ The thought in this garbled quotation is: Sailors call the 
gilt-head a pompilo because it escorts (pempein) ships safely ; 
it is therefore a sacred fish, not to be harmed by man. 
Coleridge’s albatross: ‘ we hail’d it in God’s name.” 

* Frag. 14 Hiller p. 138 Bernhardy. 

9 Of, Athen. 101 f, 278 e note d. 

4 Frag. 48 Ribbeck 39 Brandt. 

t The dvraxaios, sturgeon; its name will not fit into a hexa- 
meter verse. The answer may have been lost at the end of 


the paragraph. 
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1 buyodvrt A. 2 Et. Mag. 195. 33: adiny A. 


8 gor’ &6' adds Dindorf: éor’ amas A (€orw ere capes 
287d: er: capds Ht. Mag.). 

4 4 added by Schweighauser (¢ Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 642). 

® kauudpos cf. 286f: kaudpus A. ® Casaubon: KeBarw A. 


* It has been convenient to render this word by “ an- 
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Aphyae.* This word is also used in the singular 
(aphyé). Thus Aristonymus in Shivering Helios? : 
** It's come to such a pass that there simply isn’t a 
minnow left any more.” Of the aphyé there are 
several kinds. There is first the kind called foam- 
fish, which, according to Aristotle,° is not hatched 
from spawn, but from the foam on the surface of 
the sea, whenever it forms thickly after severe 
showers of rain. A second kind is that called 
gudgeon; this comes from the small and paltry 
gobies which live in the sand, and from precisely 
this small fry others are generated which are called 
encrasicholi.¢ Another kind of small fry are the 
young fish hatched from sprats, another from the 
anchovy, and still another from the small grey mullets 
which grow in the sand and slime. Of all these 
kinds the foam-fish is the best. Dorion, in his work 
On Fishes, speaks of a hepsetus* made of gudgeons, 
as also of smelts; for smelt is the name of a small 
fish. He also says that the triglitis’ is a kind of 
small fry. Epicharmus, in The Marriage of Hebe,! 
enumerates with anchovies and lobsters the different 
kinds of small fry, distinguishing what is called 
gonos. Hicesius says: ‘‘ Among small fry there is 
the white, very tenuous and foam-like, which some 
call gudgeon; another, which is less translucent 
than this, and thicker; the translucent and thin is 
superior.” And Archestratus, the inventive genius of 


chovies ’’ when it occurs in the plural, as it usually does in 
Attic (Hesych. s.v. dgiwv rin). It is, however, a collective 
term for all small fish. > Kock i. 668; below, 287 d. 

¢ p. 303 Rose. 4 See below, 300 f. 

® j.e., boiled (in large quantities). 

* Resembling the rplyhy, red mullet; 325 c. 

9 Kaibel 101; Athen. 286 f, 287 b, 306 c. 
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1 av 6é rou Schweighduser: ay 5¢ tis wou A. 
2 Kaibel: éiBdddovtes AC. 
3 ev’ AOjvars wev Wilamowitz: ri pev ev ’AOjvacs Cz rhv év 


*AOjvars A. * Ga thy Cs: dud mev thy A, 
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cookery, says @ : ‘‘ Count all small fry as abomination,? 
except the Athenian; I mean gonos, which Ionians 
call foam; and accept it only when it is caught 
fresh in the sacred arm of Phalerum’s beautiful bay. 
That which is found in ocean-washed Rhodes is good, 
if it be native. And if you desire to taste it, you 
should at the same time get at the market some 
nettles—sea-anemones crowned with leafy tentacles. 
Mixing them with it, bake it in a pan, after you have 
made a sauce of the fragrant tops of choice greens 
mixed in oil.” 

Clearchus the Peripatetic, in his work On Proverbs,¢ 
says of small fry: “ Because of the small amount 
of heat required in the pan, the disciples of Arche- 
stratus direct 4 that small fry be put into a hot pan 
and taken off sizzling ; no sooner does it catch the 
heat than it sizzles immediately, like oil. Hence 
the saying, ‘ The small fry have seen the fire.’”’ ¢ 
And the philosopher Chrysippus, in the tract On 
Things to be chosen for their own SakeJ says: “In 
Athens they despise small fry on account of their 
abundance, and declare that they are beggars’ food ; 
but in other cities people like small fry extravagantly, 
though much inferior to the Athenian. Again (he 
continues), people here take great pains to grow 
Adriatic fowls, though they are less useful because 
they are much smaller than those in our own country. 
Contrariwise, the people up there import the fowls 


* Frag. 10 Ribbeck 9 Brandt; Athen. 325 b, cf. 108 c. 

> Literally pro stercore habe. 

2 ALH.G. ii. 319. 

4 Frag. 11 Ribbeck 10 Brandt. 

¢ Like “‘ as quick as lightning,” Zenob. ii. 32, Eustath. 

1150. 40. 

* One of the threefold kinds of Goods, Plato, Rep. 357 8. 
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advdua S5¢ "Aptotodavns Taynuortats: 
pnde Ta Dadnpixa Ta puKpat Tad” advédia. 
Avykeds 8 6 Lapwos €v TH mpds Acayopay ém- 
aToAn emawav tas “Podiakds advas Kat avriribets 
Toda ta&v “A@jvno. ywouevwv mpos Ta ev TH 
€ / 5 U ce a \ i) Xr A > 4, \ 
Pddw*® dyoi: “tats pev Dadypixais advais tas 
see 6 / > / a \ / q 
f Atvdridas® xadoupévas apvas, TH S€é yAavKioxw 
tov €doma Kal Tov opPov avtimapatileica, mpods 
dé tas “EXevowiaxas pytras Kal oxdpBpovs Kal 
ww La > > a > \ ? 4 lon f ~ 
el tis GAAos Tap’ adrois ixOds éeravw TH ddEn TOO 
Kéxpomos yéyovey avrvyevvjoaca tov dAwmeKa 
, Weg hcce Na are , , 
Kadovpevov. ov® 6 tHv ‘Hdumdbevav ypabas mapa- 
KeAeverar TH pn Svvapevw Ty Katepydcacbat 
286 THV emOupiav ddicia KTHoacba.®” *Apyéarparov 
Aeyer tov TEevOnv 6 AvyKeds, ds ev TH TroAvOpudArw 
Towmpate mept TOO yadceod Aéyer odTWs: 
ev d€ “Pddm yadeov Tov dAdreKa: Kav amo- 
OvijoKew 
LEeAAns, av uy Gor mrwAciv Oédy,” dpracov adbrdv, 


1 76 évxdv after Anudras deleted by Casaubon. 
2 Musurus: xwei A. 3 pov 284f: uev A. 
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bred here.” ‘Small fry’ is used as a collective 
singular by Hermippus in Demesmen*: “ But to-day, 
it seems, you can’t even stir up small fry.” Callias 
in The Cyclopes®: ‘‘ In the name of sweetest small 
fry!” Aristonymus in Shivering Helios¢: ‘It’s 
come to such a pass that there simply isn’t a minnow 
left any more.” The diminutive aphydia is found in 
Aristophanes’s Masters of the Frying-Pan%: ‘ Not 
even these tiny little Phaleric small fry.” But 
Lynceus of Samos, in his Letter to Diagoras, praises 
Rhodian small fry, and contrasting many products 
of Athens with those of Rhodes he says: “ With 
Phaleric anchovies she can match the anchovies 
which hail from Aenus; with the sea-lizard, her 
elops and sea-perch ; and over against the Eleusinian 
plaice, or the mackerel, or any other fish of the 
Athenians, she rises superior to the glory of Cecrops 
by producing instead the thresher shark. As to 
this the author of High Living recommends that 
anyone unable to achieve his desire by paying the 
price should get it dishonestly.””* Lynceus means the 
epicure Archestratus,’ who in his celebrated poem 
says this of the dog-fish : “‘ In Rhodes there is the 
dog-fish, or thresher shark. And even if you must 
die for it, if they won't sell it to you, take it by force. 


@ Kock i. 228. > Ibid. 695. 
¢ Ibid. 668; cf. Athen. 284 f, 287 d. 
@ Kock i. 522. ¢ Cf. Athen. 295 a. 


¢ Frag. 13 Ribbeck 21 Brandt: Athen. 4 e, 294 f-295 a. 


4 Porson: 7a puxpa 7a padnpika A. 5 bb6dvw A. 
8 Kaibel (cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. Alvos): alvidridas A. 
7 Musurus: yAvkicxw A. 

8 §v added by Kaibel. 
® ry dpopaylay after xrjcac@a deleted by Madvig. 
10 é9é\n AC (so 295 a). 
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ocAdyeow. Evrous 8 ev Kédaki pyse: 
Tapa T@OE Kadria mod} dun dia, 


iva mapa bev kdpaBou Kal ‘Barides Kat Aaya 
Kal yuvaikes etAimodes. 


’"Eziyappos ev “HBas yduw- 
jv oe vapKar, Barides, Hv dé Kal® Cvyawan, 
mpnoTLes, 
c Kdptar te Kal Barou' pivar Te Tpaxvdeppoves. 
ev d¢ Meyapisd.- 
Tas mAeupas olov mep Batis, 

AY ye > a4 ” 3) a 5 OF / 
tav 8 dmoabiav éxets, Medyeves,® ofdv wep Batos, 
Tav dé Kedhadav dotéwv oidv mep eAados, od 

Baris, 
SENS | , , , bard 6 a 
tav d€ Aamdpay oKoptios Tatcat Jaddrrios® Teod. 
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1 Cf. 306a: xiBapts A. 
2 Schweighiuser: otrws A. 
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The Syracusans call it fat dog. Once you have got 
it, submit patiently thereafter to whatever doom is 
decreed for you.” 

Sea Bass—Callias in The Cyclopes®: ‘‘ Here are 
baked turbot, a ray, and the head of a tunny ; eels 
and crayfish, and mullet, and this sea-bass.”’ 

Ray, Fishing -frog, Skate..—'The ray and the 
fishing-frog are mentioned by Aristotle in his work 
On Animals,¢ who enumerates them among the 
selachian ¢ fishes. LEupolis says in The Flatterers? : 
“ There is much merry-making in the house of our 
friend Callias here; for in it are crayfish and rays, 
hares and ladies with rolling gait." And Epicharmus 
in The Marriage of Hebe?: ‘‘ There were torpedoes, 
rays, and there were hammer-heads, spouters, 
bonitos, skates, and rough-skinned file - fish.” Also 
in The Woman from Megara”: ‘‘ Sides like the ray 
thou hast, Theagenes, tailpiece stiff as the skate’s, 
head of bones like the stag, not the ray, and may 
a sea sculpin sting thy flank!” Sannyrion in 
Laughter? : “Oye rays! O thou sweet grey-fish!”’ 
Aristotle, in the fifth book of Parts of Animals, says 
that the selachian fishes are the skate, roach, cow- 
shark, lamia, eagle-ray, electric ray, fishing-frog, 

2 Epicharmus, Athen. 328 c. 


> Kock i. 694; Athen. 306 a. 

¢ Names of certain flat fish, but different from the sole 
and flounder. 

@ p. 296 Rose. ¢ Or cartilaginous. 

7 Kock i. 303. 9 Kaibel 101. 

% Kaibel 107, whose “non intellego”’ I repeat. 

* Kock i. 793. i Hist. An. 540 b 17. 


3 «ai added by Kaibel. 
4 Porson: kamerrac Baro A. 
5 Zyers, Oedyeves Kaibel: éxno6’ arevés A. 
8 ratcae Oaddtrios Morel : wais émiOaddrrios A. 
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and the entire shark family. Sophron in Mimes of 
Men* calls a certain fish botis in these words: 
“ Hammer - fish gulping down a botis.” And maybe 
he means some kind of plant. With regard to the 
fishing-frog, the learned Archestratus® gives the 
following advice amid his general counsels : ‘‘ Where- 
ever thou seest a fishing-frog, buy it . . . and dress 
the belly-piece.”’ And of the ray he says¢: “ Eat 
a boiled ray in the season of mid-winter, with cheese 
and silphium on it. And so, whatever offspring of 
the ocean have a flesh that is not too fat should be 
dressed in this way. I tell you this again for the 
second time.’ The comic poet Ephippus, in the 
play Philyra4 (Philyra is the name of a courtesan), 
says: “a. Shall I cut the ray in slices and boil it ? 
What say you? Orshall I bake it in Sicilian fashion ? 
B. That’s it, in Sicilian fashion.” 

The Box.e—Aristotle, in the work entitled Per- 
taining to Animals, or On Fishes,f says: “‘ Those with 
dorsal markings are called bor, those with oblique 
markings, colias.”” Epicharmus, in The Marriage of 
Hebe”: ‘“‘ And added to these, again, were box, 
smelts, small fry, lobsters.” Numenius in The Art 
of Angling‘ has the plural form boeces in this line : 


@ Kaibel 165; Athen. 323 a. If Sophron meant éris of 
a fish, it is simply a dialectal form of Bdris. 

> Frag. 12 Ribbeck 47 Brandt. 

¢ Frag. 49 Ribbeck 49 Brandt. 

@ Kock ii. 262. 

* Or boax (808), so called from its grunt. 

f p. 297 Rose. 

9 A kind of tunny. 

% Kaibel 101; Athen. 306 c. 

* Frag. 9 Birt; Athen. 322 c. 
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KaAet: 
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“ Or a white synodon, boeces too, and trinci.t”” But 
Speusippus and all the other Attic writers have 
boaces. Aristophanes, in Women who get the best 
Places®: “‘ However, with my belly full of boaces, I 
went back home.” ‘The box got its name from its 
grunt. Hence the fish is said to be sacred to Hermes,° 
just as the turbot? is sacred to Apollo. Pherecrates 
in Ant-men® says: “Yet, they say, a fish hasn’t 
any voice at all.” He then goes on: “ By the two 
goddesses,’ there is no other fish but Grunter.” 
Aristophanes of Byzantium says? that it is wrong 
for us to call the fish boz, its real name being bodps ; 
for though it is small, it has large eyes. It must be 
then, that the bodps has ox-eyes. In answer to 
him it may be said that if we are wrong in giving 
it the name of bor, why do we say coracinus (crow- 
fish) instead of corocinus? For this got its name 
from the motion of its eyes.» Again, why do we not 
say seiurus instead of silurus (sheat-fish) ? For that 
too got its name from the constant shaking (seo) of 
its tail (owros). 

Bembrades.‘—Phrynichus in The Tragediansi: “‘ O 
golden-headed anchovies of the sea!’’ Epicharmus 
calls them bambradones in The Marriage of Hebe * : 

@ Called tricci in the same fragment, 322 c. 

> Kock i. 514; a woman speaks. On the title see 169 ¢, 


note c. 
© The god of eloquence, cf. 325 a-b. 
4 Its name, xidapos, suggested «Odpa or xiBapls, Apollo’s 


lyre ; cf. 306 a, 325 a-b. € Kock i. 178. 
* Demeter and Persephone. 9 Not in Nauck. 
* corae, literally ‘‘ pupils of the eyes’; cf. Athen. 309 a. 
¢ A kind of anchovy. 7 Kock i. 383. 


k® Kaibel 101; below, 305 c. 


1 Ht. May. 218. 31: &dov AC. 
2 ye added from lt, Mag. 
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1 Ht. Mag. 195. 30: BapBpadéves & ere klxdar kal Aavyol A. 
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“Bambradones and wrasses, sea-hares and valiant 
serpents.” Sophron, too, in Mimes of Men®: ‘‘ With 
a fat bambradon.” Numenius, in The Art of Angling? : 
“ With a poor little shrimp—or an anchovy (bembras), 
it may be—may you go a-hunting for that kind of 
livelihood ; see to it, then, that you have that bait.” 
Dorion in his work On Fishes says: “‘ If the bembras 
be rather well-grown, cut off the head, wash the 
fish in a little salt and water, and boil it in the same 
way you would a small red mullet.” It is only from 
the bembras, he says, that the dressing called 
bembraphye is prepared. This is mentioned by 
Aristonymus in Shivering Helios*: ‘‘ That Sicilian, 
the one who walks like a crab, is exactly like a dish 
of membraphye.”’ Attic writers, however, say bem- 
brades. Aristomenes in Quacks?: “Fetching some 
bembrades for a penny.’’ Aristonymus in Shivering 
Helios’: “‘There simply isn’t a minnow left any 
more, nor a damned bembras.” Aristophanes in 
Old Age’: “She was nursed on hoary-skinned 
bembrades.” Plato in The Envoys’: “Heracles, 
what bembrades!”’ But in The Goats of Eupolis 
one may find it spelt with m.* So Antiphanes in 
The Man from Cnoethe*: “ A silly proclamation they 


@ Kaibel 166, cf. 305 c. > Frag. 3 Birt. 
© Kock i. 668. @ Tbid. 691. 
© Ibid. 668 ; cf. above, 284 f, 285 e. t Kock i. 425, 
9 Ibid. 633. * i.e. membrades; ibid. 264, 
* Kock ii. 61. 
2 -’ added from 305 c. 
3 rpagepd Kaibel: pageca A. 4 Birt: fw A. 
5 2x aypwaocos Wilamowitz: ém’ dypdoroo A: émaypwoooo 
irt. ® 6} added by Kaibel. 
7 Schneider: dé\evpa A. § Dindorf: éve AC. 
® pryodvre AC. 10 gor ert caps A; cf. 284f. 


U kyo bide A. 
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are advertising in the fish-market. One man was 
just now loudly bawling that he had membrades to 
sell sweeter than honey. If that is so, there is 
nothing to prevent the honey-dealers in their turn 
from saying and shouting that the honey they have 
to sell is rottener than membrades.”’ Alexis also, 
in The Service Lady,* has the word with an m: 
“Why! All he could serve to the merry-makers? 
for them to eat, the other day, was some pease- 
porridge, membrades, and pressed olive skins.” And 
in The Premier Danseur®: “‘ A harder job, so help 
me Dionysus, I have never had since I became a 
parasite. I’d rather have had a dish of membrades 
with somebody who can talk plain Attic. That 
would have brought some profit.” 

The Blenny.4—This is mentioned by Sophron in 
the mime entitled Fisherman against Farmer ®: 
“With the suckling blenny.” It is a fish similar in 
appearance to the goby. And Epicharmus, in 
The Marriage of Hebe, calls certain fishes baiones in 
this line: ‘‘So he brought some squirming mullets 
and disgusting baiones.”” There is also a proverb 
among the Athenians: “No baion for me! It’s a 
poor fish.” 


@ Kock ii. 391. The title seems to refer to a courtesan ; 


ef. Athen. 577 c. 

» Literally ‘‘ celebrators of the fourth day of the month,” 
of. elxadior ys, 298d and notea. The passage apparently refers 
to a stingy steward or host, ef. Athen. 659 d. 

ek ii. 369. 

4 Tf Blennius ocellaris is meant, it is the butterfly-fish. 

* Kaibel 162. 

* Kaibel 102: Athen. 324e; the baion is said to be the 


same as the blenny. 
8 5 324: 6¢ AC. 
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d€ THs véas® Kwpwodias 6 mownTHs Kal adtos pvn- 
d povedwy T&v ev Lixvdw diahdpwv yoyypwv rovet 

TWa padyerpov emt téxvn TH éavTod CEPLVUVO[LEVOV 

\ > a > 
Kal A€yqvra év TH emruypadhopevw Lrpariwotn Tade° 

@ eo / a ee: od ~ > ~ 

ws iwepos wy buAADe yh Te Kodpava 

A€Eat pordvte tovysov ws eoxedaca. 

\ \ > a ¢€ /, (heard 3 > a 

vn tHv “AOnvav, 760 y eor’ ednpepetv 

ev dmaow: tvs dads ofos yéyove por, 

1 Musurus: Bo'yAwooov AC, 
2 «at added from 330 a. 
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The Ox-tongue.*— Archestratus,?> a _ veritable 
Pythagorean for frugality, says: “‘ Then buy a large 
plaice, and the rather rough ox-tongue; but this 
last only in summer, when it is good at Chalcis.” 
Epicharmus in The Marriage of Hebe: “‘ There were 
ox-tongues and a turbot among them.” But different 
from the ox-tongues are the dog-tongues, of which 
also Epicharmus? says: ‘‘Speckled-beauties and 
floaters, and dog-tongues, and maigres too, were in 
it.” The Athenians call the ox-tongue psetta. 

Conger-eels.—These, as Hicesius says, are tougher 
than lake eels, have a more spongy flesh, are less 
nourishing and much inferior in flavour, but are 
wholesome. The epic poet Nicander, in the third 
book of his Glossary, says * that they are also called 


grylli. Eudoxus, in the sixth book of his Description 


of the Earth, says that many are caught in Sicyon as 
large as a man can carry ; in some instances one of 
them even fills a cart. And Philemon, the poet 
of the New Comedy, also mentions the excellent 
conger-eels of Sicyon ; he represents a cook boasting 
of his art, and saying the following in the play entitled 
The Soldier’: “For a yearning hath crept upon 
me to come forth and tell to earth and sky how I 
dressed the dainty. Yes, by Athena, sweet it is 
to succeed in all things. What a tender fish I had, 


@ A kind of sole. 

> Frag. 51 Ribbeck 32 Brandt; Athen. 330 a. 

¢ Kaibel 102; Athen. 326 e, 330 a. 

@ Kaibel 99; Athen. 308 e, 322 f; cf. 304. 

¢ Frag. 122 Schneider ; cf. Athen. 356 a. 

4 Kock ii. 500; the first words are from Euripides, 
Medea, 57. See Athen. 290 a. 


3 52 307 c: O8 kai A. 
4 not in C. 5 yéas added by Gulick. 
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aS Fig 
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~ / > / + , 
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\ 7Q> oo at > 2Qo7 A / 
thv Aomad’ exwv, ardor 8° ediwKov Kata 7ddas. 
I-A > / ¢ \ a / / 
e€fv oAdoAvCew: of wev ypmacav TL yap, 
¢ > >» / € \ 4 / / 
ot 6 ovdev, ot d€ mavTa. Kaitor mapédaBov 
ixQds totapiovs ecbiovras BdopBopov. 
> 8” aN 4s» / 5s 3 ~ 7A ~ 
et 8’ €XaBov* dpa te omaviorv® 7 °K THs 7ArTiKAs 
mY / boy Z, ~ ~ ieee} oN, Fe 
yAavkioxov, & Zed aodrep, 7 °E "Apyous Kampov 
289 7) K Ths LiKv@vos tis Pidns dv tots Beots 
féper lloceiddv yoyypov ets Tov odpavev, 
amavtes of daydvres eyevovt’ av Geol. 
dabavaciav etpnKa: Tods Hdn veKpods 
a aA ~ lod 
Grav pdvor® dadpavOdar rad Civ madw. 
Taira, vy tHv “A@nvav, odd’ dv Mevexparns av 
¢ 
6 Lupakdovos e€wyKkwaato’ 6 Leds émuxadovpevos, 
“ > / id vd lot low an 
Os edpdver péya ws pdvos aitios tod Civ rots 
> / lod ~ ~ 
avOpwrrors ywdpevos Sia THS adTod latpiKjs. 
wt lod / a 
b tovs yodv® Oeparrevouevovs tm’ adtob tas tepas 
/ / 
Kadoupévas vooovs ovyypadecbar HvdyKalev dre 
1 ofov A: rodrov C. 
2 éfavOicpévov, ** browned,” Herwerden. 
3 petfov ru mepirpéxer Meineke: peifov te mepe 6° A. 
4 el & €haBov Canter: ei dé AaBdy A: Fv de AdBw C. 


5 Morel: dpre oxdpov AC. § udvov added by Casaubon, 
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how perfectly did I serve it! Not drugged with 
cheese, not decked on top with herbs, but even 
when baked it looked exactly like what it was when 
alive. So mild and gentle was the fire I gave it 
when I baked the fish, I shall not even be believed. 
It was exactly as when a hen catches something too 
big for her to swallow. She runs round and round, 
holding it fast, and is all eagerness to swallow it. 
Then other birds begin to chase her. So it was then. 
The first man to discover the delights of that dish 
jumped up and ran in flight all round, holding fast 
to the dish, while others followed close at his heels, 
I had a right to exult; for some of them seized a 
bit, others got nothing, others all. And yet I had 
merely taken some river fish, which eat mud. If I 
had, then, got something rare, an Attic sea-lizard— 
O Saviour Zeus !—or Argive boar, or conger-eel from 
loved Sicyon, which Poseidon carries to heaven as an 
offering to the gods, then all who ate would have 
become gods. I have found the elixir of life: men 
already dead, once they but catch a whiff from the 
dish, I cause to live again.” 

This boast, Athena is my witness, would not have 
been ventured even by the Syracusan Menecrates, 
surnamed Zeus, who prided himself greatly on being 
the sole cause of life to mankind through his skill 
in medicine. He used, at any rate, to compel those 
whom he cured of the so-called sacred diseases ® to 

@ sc, if I tell how greedy for it the diners were. 

> In untechnical language, such as Athenaeus affects here, 
this term (icpai védoo) means “ desperate’’ (U0 ray larpav 
dreyrwouevar, Plut. Per. 13). Specifically, in the singular, 
it means epilepsy. 

7 étwyxwaoato C (cf. 290 a): épéyéaro A. 
ot 8 Wades wt AC. is 
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\ \ 7 2 , € G 7 
Kelov, mpos d€ TovToLoL® mTEpd, Ws O Ledeirns 
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¢ / / id 2 v4 
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/ ¢ > > a> / > / \ 
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\ > om / 3 ean 2 ee 
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~ Wk} av Ad - an a 4 
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” “ec / \ / , 
éyparkev: ““ Mevexpdtns Zeds Dirinmw yalpew. 
ad pev Maxedovias Bacirevers, eyd S€ iarpucfs, 
4 \ A lol 
Kal ov pev dyiaivovtas Svvacat dtav BovdAnb7js 
amoAdvvat, ya 5€ Tods vocotvras owlew Kal Tods 
/ > 
evpwatous avdcous ot av euol melOwvrar mapéxyew 
/ /, x lo 
HEXpt ynpws Cavras. tovyapoty oé pev Make- 
/ ~ > 
doves Sopudopotow, cue S€ Kal of péddovtes 
” A > a 
éoecbar. Leds yap eye adtois Biov mapéxw.” 
1 Zeds Oeds Schweighauser: 6 Oeds A. 


2 A: rotros C. 


° cupmeprepepero Meyer: cvpumeprepOelpero A. 
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sign a bond that they would obey him as his slaves 
if they were restored to health. And one man who 
became his attendant wore the dress and went by 
the name of Heracles ; he was Nicostratus of Argos, 
who had been cured of the sacred sickness. Eph- 
ippus mentions them in The Peltast,+ speaking as 
follows: ‘‘ Did not Menecrates assert that he was 
Zeus, a god? And Nicostratus of Argos, that he 
was another Heracles?’’ Another attendant, with 
the riding-cloak and herald’s staff, “and wings 
besides,” ® was called Hermes, like Nicagoras of 
Zeleia, who became tyrant of his native city, accord- 
ing to the account given by Baton in his History of 
the Tyrants in Ephesus. And Hegesander 4 says that 
Astycreon, who had been cured by him, was called 
Apollo. Still another of his patients who had been 
restored to health moved about in his company 
clad in the garb of Asclepius. As for Zeus himself, 
dressed in purple, with a gold crown on his head and 
carrying a sceptre, his feet shod with slippers, he 
walked about attended by this divine choir. In a 
letter to King Philip he wrote as follows: “‘ Zeus- 
Menecrates to Philip, greeting: You are king of 
Macedonia, but I am king of Medicine. You can 
destroy healthy people whensoever you wish, but I 
can save the ailing, and the robust who follow my 
prescriptions I can keep alive without sickness until 
old age comes. Therefore, while you are attended 
by a bodyguard of Macedonians, I am attended 
by all posterity. For I, Zeus, give them life.’ In 

* Kock ii. 260. 

> The form rovrow seems to indicate that these words 
also belong to Ephippus. The wings were on the sandals. 


See critical note. ; 
¢ F.H.G. iv. 348. 4 Ibid. 414, 
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, \ > 
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a, Us ¢ > > / ~ a 
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1 idurmos added by Casaubon. 
2 ravrodarav Kaibel: mavtwy avwy A. 
3 @edv Casaubon: déwy AC. 


4 Alyw Meineke. 
5 «al added by Meyer: aA)’ €0voy air@ C. 
¢ Philip, in an excellent pun, substituted for yalpew (re- 


joice !), the common form of greeting in a letter, the rarer 
vytalvew (be of sound health !). See Plut. Ages. 21. 
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answer to him Philip wrote, treating him as a crazy 
man : “ Philip to Menecrates, come to your senses ! ” 4 
In similar vein Menecrates wrote also to Archidamus, 
king of Sparta, and in fact to all his correspondents, 
never refraining from the name of Zeus. Once 
Philip invited him, along with his own peculiar band 
of gods, to a dinner, and made them all recline 
together on the central couch, which was raised 
very high and decked in a way befitting the most 
elaborate ritual. He then set before them a table 
on which lay an altar and first-fruits of all kinds of 
products of the earth.2 And when the food was 
brought in for the rest of the company, the slaves 
would burn incense and offer libations before Mene- 
crates and his crew, until at last this new Zeus, 
derided as he was, fled with his subject gods ° from 
the symposium. This is narrated by Hegesander.? 
But Menecrates is also mentioned by Alexis in 
Minos. Again, Themison of Cyprus, the favourite 
of King Antiochus, was proclaimed at the festivals 
as Themison of Macedon, the Heracles of King 
Antiochus, according to Pythermus of Ephesus in 
the eighth book of his Histories. Not only that, but 
all the inhabitants also sacrificed to him, calling 
upon him by the name of Heracles-Themison ; and 
whenever any distinguished person offered sacrifice, 
Themison was always present in person, reclining on 
a separate couch and clad in a lion’s skin; he also 
carried a Scythian bow and held a club. However 
that may be, Menecrates, for all that he was the 

> Such as were provided for the gods at the Ocofévia, but 
not to be eaten. 

¢ Or, reading 0éwr, “fled on the run with his subjects.” 

@ F.H.G. iv. 414. 

® Kock ii. 346. 1 F.H.G. iv. 488. 
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1 udvov added by Casaubon. 
2 Casaubon: jyjoavdpos AC. 
3 C: deddois A. 
4 6% Schweighduser: \n A. 
5 Supe Petit: eipe A. 
® edpyxévar . . . éué Kock, following various conjectures 
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kind of person I have described, never ventured a 
boast at all approaching that of the cook just men- 
tioned?: “I have found the elixir of life; men 
already dead, once they but catch a whiff from the 
dish, I cause to live again.”’ 

But the whole tribe of cooks is given to boasting, 
as Hegesippus represents them in Brothers’; he 
brings on a cook who says: “a. My good sir, much 
has been said by many men on the subject of cookery. 
Either, then, you must prove that you can say some- 
thing novel, as compared with the other authorities, 
or else stop making me tired. . Not so, Syrus. 
You had better believe that I am the only one in 
the world who has discovered the finishing touch in 
the art of cookery.° I didn’t learn it casually, by 
merely wearing an apron for a couple of years, but 
I have spent my whole life in studying and testing 
the art in allits branches ; all the kinds of vegetables 
there are, the varieties of small fry, every kind of 
lentilsoup. Ay, the finishing touch, I tell you. When 
I chance to be the caterer serving at a funeral-feast, 
the moment they return from the funeral clad in 
garments dyed black, I take the lid from the pot 
and make the mourners laugh. Such is the titillation 
which courses inside their bodies, as though they were 
at a wedding. a. What, you mean by serving them 
lentil soup and small fry? Tell me! s. They are 
mere side-issues with me. Butif I get what I require, 


2 288 d. > Koek iii. 312 ; cf. Athen. 405 d. 
¢ Cf. Athen. 377 a. 


of Casaubon and Dobree: elipnua povoy eldévar r&v vomigfouevav 
éué A: 70d mépas* ris mayerpixfs, Lvpe, elpnua way pévov 
eldévac voury’ éué Capps. : ; 

? ard Meineke. 8 7a pai’ Madvig. 
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1 yap dons Pierson: dopiis yap AC, 


2 kal uv Jacoby: xexunv AC. 
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and can once arrange the kitchen to suit myself, 
you shall now, Syrus, again see the self-same thing 
which happened in the time of the Sirens of old. 
The fragrance is such that, to put it simply, not a 
man of them will be able to pass through this alley. 
Every passer-by will immediately come to a stop 
at the front door, open-mouthed, nailed to the wall 
speechless ; until finally one of his friends, some 
other person who has stopped up his own nostrils,¢ 
comes running up and pulls him away. a. You are 
a mighty artist. 8. You don’t know the man you 
are speaking to. Why, I know of many persons 
seated here in the audience who have eaten up their 
estates for my sake.” In the name of the gods, 
what is the difference, think you, between this fellow 
and the Charmers in Pindar,® who, like the Sirens, 
caused those who listened to them to forget their 
mother-cities and wither away in pleasure ? 
Nicomachus, in Eileithyia, also introduces a cook 
who beats the actors at boasting. Anyway, this 
fellow says to the man who has hired him:¢ “a. 
You indicate a character that is, to be sure, very 
charming and gentle, but you have been negligent 
in one detail. 3s. Whatisthat? a. You have failed 
to scrutinize carefully our importance as artists. Or 
have you, before hiring me, asked of those who know 
me well? s. No, by Zeus, I have not. a. Then 
look you! You have no notion, perhaps, of how one 
cook differs from another. 3. But I shall know if 
youtellme. a. To take a fish purchased by someone 
@ Asthe companions of Odysseus had their ears stopped up. 


P.L.G.4 frag. 53. 
¢ Kock iii. 386. 


3 Schweighduser: diagéper waryelpou AC. 
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> ~ 
pepicar Kat’ eldos THs Téxvyns emideéva, 
exeiNev evratl” eort petevnveypeva. 
B. obT0S, 7émetopaL, Kav Ta AouTa pt AadARs*® 
\ ~ ez ~ ~ 
mepl THs tatpucns S€; a. Tov yap Bpwydrwv 
TVEUHATLKa Kat SvoTETTA Kal TYLwWpLaV 
” > ” ~ a 
éxovT eve eatw,® od tpodyv. Seumvav dé mas? 
> / / > 
TahAdtpia yiver’ d€dxeip KodK eyKpaTis: 
a \ A 
Tots 8) TowdTois Bpwpacw Ta Pdppaka 
V4 > ? a 
evpnt exeiev, wetapopa 8 eoriv réxvys. 
1 Dobree: wérepov A. 
* These and the following words are corrupt. 
5 Meineke: 7 larpixiy yewpuerpuxhy A. 
4 robmrrdve.ov (as usual) AC. 


5 Kay. . Aadgs Kaibel: cal... Nade7s Az (Aadfs C). 
8 tw’ éorw Meineke: éveorw A. 
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else and dish it up with an artistic dressing is not 
within the capacity of any ordinary servant, is it? 
B. Heracles defend us! a. The complete cook is 
made on a different plan. You must acquire many 
arts held in high esteem, which anyone that wishes 
to learn them properly should not approach offhand ; 
no, you must first grasp the art of painting. Then 
there are other arts, too, which you must learn 
before the art of cookery, and which it would have 
been better for you to know about before you spoke 
tome. They are astrology, geometry, and medicine. 
For from these you will learn the potencies and the 
tricks of fishes; you will carefully observe the 
seasons, to see when any fish, in each case, is served 
untimely or in season. For in pleasures the di- 
vergences” are important. Sometimes a boax proves 
to be better thanatunny. Bs. Thatmaybeso. But 
what business have you with geometry? a. We 
regard the kitchen as a globe. We must divide it 
into segments, and after finding one locus separate 
it into specific parts as the advantage of the art 
decrees. These are processes borrowed from geo- 
metry. B. Stop! I believe you even if you don’t 
tell me the rest. But what about medicine? a. 
There are foods which in some cases cause winds and 
dyspepsia and bring dire vengeance, not nourish- 
ment. Every one who dines on hostile food becomes 
quarrelsome and loses his self-control. For such 
foods, then, you must find the antidote in the art 
of medicine, and it’s a borrowing of art. Again, 


@ See critical note. 
> S:acThuara is apparently an astrological term. 


7 Seumvav 5é was Musurus: delrvw démas A. 
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On TO peTa vod Kal TO GUppeTpws ExXoV" 

Tept TAKTUKTS exaoTa 700 teOqoerau 

apioue@ To mAbs <idévar paryetpuciis. 

ovdeis® Erepos cou ™pos éw exet® Met ba 

B. pip” avrakovoov" ev peepee Kapod. A. Aéye. 
B. ov pndev* evoxAer pre cavrov pyr eye, 
ampaypovws dé diayevod THY Huéepav. 


‘O dé mapa TO vewrépw DiAjpove padyerpos di- 


e dackaXdiKds Tis elvar OéAeu ToLatdTad Twa AaAdv: 


292 


edoal” ovtws ws exe. TO Top pdovov 
moueiTe TOUS Orrrotou! par avewpevov 

(ro yap TOLOUT OUK onrov, dN’ épOov rove?) 
par ov: KaTaKdet yap oo av ew AdBn 
TobTo madw, cis THY odpKa. & ovK evdvera. 
pdyetpds eat" odK eav Cwunpvow 

EXwWv ts eAOn Kad pdxarpav mpds Twa, 

ovd” dy Tis els Tas Aomddas ix00s euBérn, 
av eore tis pPpdvynois ev TH mpadypare. 


6 6€ mapa Aipihy ev T© Zwypddw Kal mpos ods 
expuobobv avrov det SiSdoxet Aéywv ottws: 


ob a) mrapaAaBer o ovdapiod,* Apdxwy, eye 
én épyov, od wn Siatedcis THY HUépav 
Tpamrelomroudy év dyabots Toots xvonv. 

ov yap Badile Tporepov av pa) dokiyudow 
Tis eal” 6 Wor 7 H m00ev ovviotatat 

70 Setmvov 7) KékAnKev avOpamovs Tivas. 


a Exov Jacobs: éudy: AC. 
2 ovGels and unbev AC, 
3 eu’ éxe? Lumb: éué cal AC. 
4 plkp’ dvtdxoveov Cobet : puxpa dudxovooy A. 
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it is a matter of military tactics as well—this use 
of reason and harmony, the knowing just where in 
cookery each unit is to be posted in number and in 
quantity. In that respect no one else can be enrolled 
as my equal. s. Now listen to a few things in 
answer in my turn. a. Say on. Bs. Don’t bother 
yourself about me, but go spend the rest of the day 
at your ease!”’ . 

The cook described by Philemon the Younger @ is 
inclined to be rather schoolmasterish when he says 
lines like these: “ Let it alone, just as it is. For 
things that are to be baked, just see to it that the fire 
is neither too slow (for that is right for boiling but not 
for baking) nor yet too hot ; for then in turn it burns 
up whatever it touches on the outside, but does not 
penetrate to the flesh. A man isn’t a cook merely 
because he comes to a customer with soup-ladle and 
carving-knife, nor even if he tosses some fish into a 
casserole ; no, Wisdom ® is required in his business.” 
But the cook in The Painter, by Diphilus,° tells 
us to whom he should let himself out for hire 
in these words: “a. No, Draco, I won’t take you 
on for a job anywhere unless you are likely to 
spend the day as table-maker? with a lavish 
abundance of good materials. For I never go to 
a man until I first make sure who is giving the 
sacrificial feast, or why the dinner is given, or what 

@ Kock ii. 540. 
> dpdvnors, a favourite word of the philosophers. 


© Kock ii. 553. 
@ For the duties of the tpazeforo.ol see 170 d. 


5 otrws ws éxet Bentley: otrws éxew A. 
6 6rrots AC. 
7 éorw Musurus: 6’ éorly AC. 
8 ov@ayod AC, ® Porson: ov A. 
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” > ¢ / ~ ~ PS) / 
Zorw 8° dndvtwv Tov yerOv por Siaypady, 
els rota pucboby 7 puddrrecbai pe det. 
olov TO Kata Tovproptov, et BovAeL, ‘yevos. 
4 > a] 7 > / > Xr ‘ 
vadKAnpos aobder tus edxyv, amoBadwy 
tov totov } mdaAva ovvtpupas vews, 
a“ ” 2¢7 > e / yf / é 
} doptt e&€ppul’ bmepavtAos yevopevos 
~ lot / 
adbjca tov Toodrov: oddev' 7déws 
mot yap otros, GAN daov vouov xapw- 
dod d€ Tats ozrovdatar duadroyilerar 
lal / 2 / > / / 
trois avpmAgovow dmdcov émiPddAce p<pos 
/ / > € ~ / > LA >? / 
rels, Ta 0 atrod omddyxv’ Exaotos eobier. 
2. > tA > / » v, 
GAN Erepos clomémAeuKev eK Bulavriov 
qpiratos, anabrs, edmopnKas, mepixapys 
eis Sék? ent TH pra yeyovevar Kal dadexa, 
AadGv Ta vabrda Kat 7a® Save’ epvyydvav, 
> / > e A / a ~ 
ddpodiov to KdAXoY{u paotpoTots rowdy, 
¢€ A ~ ¢€ ys 33 BAD > ie 
bd tobrov bréwve”® dOds exBeBnxdra, 
Mi \ 2s F. ? / \ 
viv Se€vav eveBadov, euvicOyv Atos 
Lwrfpos, eumernya TH dvaxovetv. 
Towottos 6 Tpdémos. peipdKiov epav maw 
Ta tatp@a Bpvce Kat onaba: TOpEevopa. 
~ \ 
dm ovpBordv avvdyovra, v7 Av’, Erepa mov 
evéBarev eis Tov Kepapov evevpypeva 
\ / > > / \ / 
Ta Kpdomed’ amob\PévTa Kal KeKpayoTa: 
/ a a 
“ ghdpuov ayopatov moveiy tis BovAerat;” 
2A a A \ 
€& Body: mAnyas yap éte mpoodapBaveww 
1 otev AC. 2 ra added by Wilamowitz. 
8 Perhaps a slang word: tréxvy’ Preller, iréduy Naber. 


@ The epithet tépayrdos is transferred from ship to ship- 


master. 
> Instead of the sacrificial victim, for which they will have 


to pay. 
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people he has invited. I have a diagram of all 
classes, those to whom I should let myself out, and 
those of whom I must beware. Take, for example, 
the class that belongs in the Port. A sea-captain 
offers sacrifice to pay a vow; he has lost the mast 
or rudder of his ship and completely wrecked it, or 
has tossed the cargo overboard when he was full of 
water.? I let that kind of man alone, because he 
never does anything for pleasure, but only through 
eustom. While the libations are poured he is 
calculating how big a share of the loss he can levy 
on the passengers, reckoning it all up; and so each 
of them must eat his own vitals. But another man 
has sailed into port from Byzantium; only a two 
days’ voyage, without a scratch ; he has made money, 
and is overjoyed that he has made a profit of ten 
or twelve per cent.° He is full of talk about his 
fares, he belches forth his loans, celebrating a 
debauch with the help of tough panders. Up to him 
I sidle purring,? the moment he disembarks ; I put 
my hand in his, I remind him of Zeus the Saviour, 
I am all engrossed in the thought of serving him. 
That’s my way! Again, a lad is gobbling up his 
patrimony in a love affair, he’s a fast worker when 
it comes to spending. I go to him. Other lads, 
perhaps, get up a subscription dinner.* God save 
the mark! They put into the urn what money 
they can find, and as they tightly clutch the fringes 
of their clothes f they cry: ‘ Who’s willing to get up 
a cheap little dinner in the market?’ I let them 
bawl. For to go there means getting a lot of blows 

¢ Literally ‘‘ ten or twelve drachmas to the mina ” (which 
was 100 drachmas). 

@ See critical noite. ¢ Athen. 142 c, 365d. 

? Signifying their embarrassment. 
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€Movra Kal rHv vdyf? GAnv diaxoveiv. 
TO pucbapiov yap av amairhs, “apida prov 
~ / Bd ¢€ ~ 
d veyxe mpHtov” dyolv. ““d€os 7 pay 
> > a? / ” Ct 3 / \ 
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al > ~ > Vf 
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e ~ 
dyovo’ éraipa peB” érépwv mopvdv- yvdnv 
cavTov amoodges' Tov Te KdATOV amoTpéxwr. 


kal map’ “Apyedixw 8 ev Onoavp@ dddos coptariys 
e payeiptoxos Tad€ A€yen: 


TpOTov Wu@v Keyrevwv 
toOv ixQvwv mdpevow ot KeKkAnpevor. 
’ 
“8idou Kata xeupds.’ ““tovrbov oiynoe: AaBwv.” 
\ 4 > \ 2 aON \ lot AY ” 
tas Aomddas émifels emt TO Top Tods avOpaKas 
éppav’ edaiw mdvta Kal Tod dAdya. 
> e A / ov ~ / 
ev @ TO Adxavov al Te TOV Tapopidwv 
tov avdpa Spywryntes edppaivovai pov, 
¢ AY \ > AY > os > 5) 
eplov tov ixOdv amodidwp’” exovra tovs 
\ > a / lod 
f Xupovs ev adT@ THY TE THs dAuns akprv, 
eis Hv av euBarsarto ma&s* édedOepos. 
/ 
eAgdiov KoTUAns TE Tapavadwperns 
ce ty ‘ oe 
aéowk’ epol® tpikAwa mevTiKovT tows. 


Diroorépavos 8° ev AnXdiw Kat dvduara evddéwv 
payeipwy ev Totade Katadeyer: 


293 «ldws oe mavTwv diad€épovta TH Téxvn 
TH T o€dTnTL weTAa OiBpwva,t Aaidare, 


1 amocdées Casaubon : dmordtes A. 
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besides, as well as serving the whole night through. 
If you ask them for your fee, they say, ‘ First bring 
me the pot.’ ‘The lentil soup didn’t have any 
vinegar in it.’ Again you ask. ‘ You'll be the 
foremost cook to get—a beating.’ I might recite 
an unending list of other customers like these. But 
where I am taking you now is to a brothel. There 
a courtesan is celebrating the Adonis festival 
sumptuously in company with other harlots. You 
will stuff yourself lavishly, and the folds of your tunic 
as well,* when you amble from there.” And in The 
Treasure, by Archedicus, another little cook-professor ® 
has this to say ©: “ First the guests arrive while the 
fish are still lying uncooked. ‘Give me water for 
the hands,’ they demand. ‘Take the fish and be 
off!’ I put the casseroles on the fire, sprinkle the 
coals with oil thoroughly, and make a blaze. While 
the greens and the pungent smells from the side- 
dishes cheer my patron, I boil the fish nicely with 
all its juices in it and just the right strength of brine, 
into which any gentleman might dip. Thus, by the 
sacrifice of a small cup of cheap oil I have saved for 
my benefit perhaps fifty feasts.’ Philostephanus, 
in The Man from Delos, gives even the names of 
distinguished cooks in these lines? : “I know that 
you, Daedalus, excel all men in your profession and 
in your keen intelligence, next to Thibron, the 


@ 4.¢., you will carry food away with you for later con- 
sumption. > Cf. Athen. 658 e. 
° Kock iii. 276. @ Kock iii. 393. 


2 dyhp after ras deleted by Musurus. 
® céowk’ éuot Schweighauser: cécwxéuov A. 
4 QlBpwva Gaisford: OiuBpwva AC. 
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1 w added by Casaubon. 
* dywv Schweighauser: dywy ce A. 
3 émvypaperar Meyer. 
4 Meineke: daernydvica AC. 

5 Casaubon: cuvcduvov A. 

§ Casaubon: é\acov AC. 

7 dm’ 6BeNoxwy Schweighduser : droBédcov A. 
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Athenian cook surnamed Perfection ; and so I have 
come to pay the price you demanded and fetch you 
hither.” 

Now Sotades (not the poet of Maroneia, author 
of the Ionian Songs, but the writer of the Middle 
Comedy) also represents a cook speaking in language 
of this tenor in Locked Up (for thus he inscribes ¢ his 
play) :® “ First I took some shrimps ; I fried them 
alltoaturn. A huge dog-fish is put in my hands; 
I baked the middle slices, but the rest of the stuff 
I boiled, after making a mulberry sauce. Here I 
fetch two very large pieces of grey-fish cut near the 
head,° in a big casserole ; in it I have added sparingly 
some herbs, caraway-seed, salt, water, and oil. After 
that I bought a very fine sea-bass. It shall be served 
boiled in an oily pickle with herbs, after I have 
served the meats roasted on spits. Some fine red 
mullets I purchased, and some lovely labruses. 
These I immediately tossed upon the coals, and to 
an oily pickle I added some marjoram. Besides 
these I bought some cuttle-fish and squids. A boiled 
squid stuffed with chopped meat is nice, and so are 
the tentacles of a cuttle-fish when roasted tender. 
To these I fitted a fresh sauce of many vegetables, 
and after them came some boiled dishes, for which I 
made a mayonnaise to give them flavour. To top 


@ érvypdgw in this sense is not common in the active. 
See critical note. 


> Kock ii. 447. 
¢ The part most esteemed ; Athen. 286 b, 294 b. 


8 Schweighauser: ravrao: A. 
® Dobree: woA7 A. 
10 Dindorf: amas A. 
11 Musurus: rpimwparlow A. 
12 évpr’ Fv Kaibel: éyyrdv A. 
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"Areéts év “Entra emt OnBats: 
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this I bought a very fat conger-eel. I smothered it 
in a fresher pickle. Some gobies, and some rock- 
fish of course ; I snipped off their heads and smeared 
their bodies in a batter of flour, just a little, and 
sent them on the same journey as the shrimps. Then 
a widowed bonito,* a very fine creature, I soaked 
just enough in oil, wrapped it in swaddling-bands of 
fig-leaves, sprinkled it with marjoram, and hid it 
like a firebrand in a heap of hot ashes. With it I 
got some small fry from Phalerum. Half a gill of 
water poured over this is generous. I then cut up 
some herbs very fine and abundantly, and even if the 
jug holds a quart, I empty it all. What remains to 
be done? Nothing at all. That is my art; I need 
no written recipes and no memoranda.” 

Well, enough of cooks. I must speak of the 
conger-eel. For Archestratus, in the Gastronomy,’ 
describes in these words where each part of it should 
be purchased: “In Sicyon, dear friend, you have 
the head of the conger-eel, fat, vigorous, and large ; 
also all the belly parts. And so, boil it a long time 
in salt water, after you have sprinkled it over with 
herbs.” Continuing, this noble explorer describes 
the Italian regions and again says °: “ And you can 
catch a nice conger-eel, which is as much superior 
to all other fishes as the fattest tunny is superior 
to the poorest crow-fish.” Alexis, in The Seven at 

@ See 278 a. 


> Frag. 16 Ribbeck 18 Brandt. 
¢ Frag. 17 Ribbeck 19 Brandt. 


1 gira added by Gulick. 
2 Porson: ddas A, etdno’ C. 
3 Meineke: advay A. 
4 §cre Dalechamp: ware A. 
5 x«é\rwv Kaibel, yoyypwv Brandt. 
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Kevrpivny dnoi twa yadedv elvar Kat vwriSavdr. 

1 Porson : wéAn cwpevTa mimes broyeuovra A. 
2 Meineke: xedadyv A. 
3 obdels A. 


4 Musurus: rodrov A. 


5 &v r@ mepi furxGv Rose. 
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Thebes * : “« And served therewith were pieces of fat 
conger-eel piled high to overflowing.” Archedicus, 
in The Treasure,” brings on a cook who talks about the 
purchases he has made: “ For three shillings, a 
sea-lizard. . . . The head parts of a conger-eel, with 
the first cuts next it,¢ five shillings more. Alas, 
times are hard! Necks, a shilling ; yet the Sun is 
my witness, if I had been able to get another neck 
for myself, and it had been possible to buy it some- 
where, I should have hanged myself by the neck 
which I have before I had ever brought home this 
stuff. Nobody has ever had a tougher job rendering 
service. At one and the same time, to purchase so 
much and at such a very high price! At one and 
the same time, too, if I bought anything good, I am 
like to be ruined for it. ‘ Those fellows will eat '"— 
that phrase I repeat to myself. ‘Such good wine 
they will spew on the floor!’ Ohme!” 
Dog-fish.—Hicesius, in his work On Materials, 
says that the kind called asteriae 4 are better and more 
tender than the galeoi. Aristotle * says that there 
are several kinds of dog-fish : spiny,‘ smooth-skinned, 
spotted, cub, thresher,? and file.” Dorion, in his 
work On Fishes, says that the thresher shark has a 
single fin near the tail, but none at all on the back. 
Aristotle, in the fifth book of The Parts of Animals, 
says that one kind of dog-fish carries a goad, another 


@ Kock ii. 323; the title of the play by Aeschylus is ‘Era 
éxt O7nBas (accusative), Seven against Thebes. The dative 
©@78as in the mss. here may have meant the same. 

> Kock iii. 277. © See 293 b note c, and for necks, 417 e. 


@ Squalus stellaris. * p. 303 Rose. 
* Perhaps Squalus acanthias L. : 
9 S. vulpes. % 4.e,, with rough skin. 


* Frag. 310 Rose; see critical note. 
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’"Exaivetos 8 ev ?ObaptutiK@ eruwridea Kade, 
4 
xelpova 8° elvas tov Kevtpivnv Kal dvowdy. 
o. > > ~ \ ~ / a 
yrwpilecbar 8 é€x Tob mpos TH mpwTn Aogia Exew 
~ ~ / 
KEVTpov THV OmoELo@v ovK exdvTwv: oUTE 5é oTéap 
~ A A 
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oF ss > / be i > , A 
xovdpwders evar. idiws 5€ 6 dKxavOias THY Kap- 
\ 
diav exer mevtdywvov. tixrer 8 6 yadeds Ta 
a A 
mrcioTa tpia Kal cicdéxerar Ta yervynfévra eis TO 
/, \ # > / 7 > ¢ ir 
oToua Kat maAw adinow: pddvota 5° 6 motKkiros 
\ e1 > / e \ > A > ” 8 A \ 
Kal 6° ddwieKias. ot dé Aowrol odK Ett ia THV 
4 > / A ¢ ‘ b} ¥ ps 
tpaxvTnta. “Apyéotpatos d€ 6 Tov adtov Lap- 
dSavarradAAw CynrAwWoas® Biov zrepi Tot ev ‘Pddw yareod 
/ ¥ : ie \ > € \ ¢€ i / 
Aéywv tov adrov elvar Hyetrar TH Tapa ‘Pwpators 
f wer’ addA@v Kat oreddvwr eis Ta Setmva TEepipepo- 
pevm eotedavwpevwv Kal tOv depovtTwv adbrov 
KaAdovpevov Te akKiTHGLOV. GAN odTOS [eV pLLKpOS 
Kal waKpopvyxorepds eort Kal TO oYHpaTe TPlywvos 
exeivwy paAdov: tovtwv 8 6 edreA€atatos Kal 
fuKpotatos ody Arrov “Artik@v yirlwy aumpa- 
> ~ ~ 
oxetat. “Amiwv 8’ 6 ypappatikes ev TO TEpt THs 
> a ~ 
Amixiov tpupfis tov éAoTa Kadovpevov tobdrdv 
LY > we > - | if > / 
dnow elvar Tov akKurjowv. GAN 6 ye >Apyé- 
otpatos mept Tod “Podiaxod yadeod A€ywv Tots 
¢ , ~ 
ETAlpols TATPLK@S TwWS oupBovdcvwv drow: 


295 ev d€ ‘Pddm yadeov tov dAwTEKa: Kav aTO- 
OvijoKkew 


/ / lal 
peAAys, av pu cor twdAciv Oédy,? dpracov adbrév: 


1 6 added by Musurus. 
* (mrwoas Nauck (cf. 335 f): gfyoas A. 
3 é0éhy A (so 286 a). 
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has a sharp-pointed dorsal fin. Epaenetus, in his 
Art of Cookery, calls the latter epinotideus ; he says 
that the goad-shark is inferior, and has a bad smell ; 
it may be recognized from its having a goad at the 
frontal fin, other fish of the same family not having 
it. These fish have no fat either hard or soft, because 
they are cartilaginous. The spiny shark is peculiar 
in having a heart of pentagonal shape. The dog-fish 
in general spawns three times a year at most; it 
takes the young just hatched into its mouth and 
emits them again. This is particularly true of the 
spotted and the thresher sharks. The others cannot 
do that because of the roughness. Archestratus, 
who affected a mode of life like that of Sardana- 
palus,* speaking of the Rhodian dog-fish, expresses 
the belief that it is the same as that which is carried 
about at Roman banquets to the accompaniment of 
pipes and wreaths, the slaves who bring it in being 
crowned with wreaths ; it is, he thinks, the fish called 
accipesius.»> But the latter is small, longer of snout, 
and more triangular in shape than the former, and 
the cheapest and smallest of them is sold for not less 
than a thousand drachmas, Attic currency. The 
grammarian Apion, in the work On the Luxury of 
Apicius, says that the fish called elops is this acci- 
pesius. But, anyway, Archestratus, speaking of the 
Rhodian dog-fish, gives a sort of paternal advice to 
his comrades when he says¢: ‘“ In Rhodes there is 
the dog-fish, or thresher shark. And even if you 
must die for it, if they won’t sell it to you take it 


« Gf. Aristoph. Av. 1021; Aristot. Nic. Eth. 1095 b 21. 
> Lat. acipenser, ‘‘ sturgeon.” 
¢ Frag. 13 Ribbeck 21 Brandt; Athen. 286 a and note ie 
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év KaAé€ovat LupaKoavor KUVa. qlova" Kara 
voTEpov" on maox’ OTL aou TET pw ILEVvov ear. 


TOUTWWY Trav er@v pvnobeis Kal AvyKeds 6 Ldptos 
év Th mpos Avaydpav émuotoAj pow xal duxaiws 
TapaxedeveoIau TOV ToLNnTHY TO py) duvapyevw 
TYpAY apibpjcat adiKia Kroaabau® TV emBupiay. 
bKal yap tov Onoéa, dnat, yeyovota KaAdov vb7o- 
AapBavw tod TAnmod€uov tov iyOdv tobtov abit@ 
mapacyovtos Tmapecynkevar. TiyoxdAjs & ev Aa- 
KTvXNw* Pyat: 
yaXeovs Kat Baridas 60a Te THY yevdv 

ev d€vAuTdpw Tpimpate oxevaletar. 

TAATKOS. "Emiyappos ev “HBas yapw: 

okoptiot Te TroukiAo cadpol te, yAadKou loves. 
Novpnvios ev ‘Adevtixd: 


denv* 7 KdAALX Gov, 6 ore® Xponw, aAdore 8 dpdov 


c  yAatKov tepowvTa Kata rae aupa\oensas 


Tv S€ tod yAavKov Kehadijv erawadv 6 *Apyé- 

oTpatos prow: 
aAAd pou orbedver yAavrov Kepadnv ev OdvvOp 
Kal Meydpors: cEeuvas yap aAliokerau ev Tevayer 

yas. 
tL ’Avripdvns 8 ev poBaret dyow* 
Bowwtiau’ pev eyxéAets, pos Tlovrixot, 
Oupvousie WS Ab dow a ners 
yAabrou Meyapuxoi, nawides Kapvorvar, 
d ddypou 8 ’Eperpixoi, Uvpior S€ KdpaBov. 


1 dra Uorepov 286 a: Kad’ Vorepov A. 
® Krjcac0at Kal Karepydcacba ? Cf, 286 a. 3 daxrodu A. 
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by force. The Syracusans call it fat dog. Once you 
have got it, submit patiently thereafter to whatever 
doom is decreed for you.’’ Quoting these verses, 
Lynceus of Samos, in his Letter to Diagoras, says that 
the poet quite rightly urges that anyone unable to 
count out the price should win the object of his 
desire by dishonesty.* In fact, I imagine, says 
Lynceus, when Theseus grew to be so handsome, he 
yielded his favours because Tlepolemus gave him 
this fish. And Timocles says in The Ring”: “ Dog- 
fish and rays, and all the kinds of fish which are 
dressed with a mayonnaise sauce.”’ 

The Glaucus.-—Epicharmus in The Marriage of 
Hebe*: <‘Sculpins speckled, and horse-mackerel, 
and fat grey-fish.’”, Numenius in The Art of Angling °: 
* A hyces/’ or a beauty-fish, or at times a chromis 9 
or a sea-perch, or a grey-fish moving through the 
glistening seaweed.” In praise of the grey-fish’s 
head Archestratus” says: ‘“ Rather, buy me the 
head of a grey-fish in Olynthus or in Megara ; for it 
is caught in lagoons of the august earth.” And 
Antiphanes in The Sheep-owner* says: “ Boeotian 
eels, mussels from Pontus, tunnies ... ,/ Megarian 
grey-fish, Carystian sprats, Eretrian breams, crayfish 
@ See cr. n. and 285 f-286 a. °% Kock ii. 451, Athen. 385 a. 


¢ Named from its grey colour, it is as yet unidentified. 
4 Kaibel 100, cf. Athen. 320 e. 


¢ Frag. 8 Birt; Athen. 328 b. 1 See below, 327 c. 
9 See 282 b, note d. 4 Frag. 15 Ribbeck 20 Brandt. 
* Kock ii. 92. 7 See critical note. 

* cuxqv A. 5 6ré Wilamowitz: 7¢ A. 


8 ceuvas . . yas Ludwich: ceuvois . . éxrevaytoras A. 

7 Schweighauser: Bow7ia AC. 

8 A verse is apparently lost here, since yAadxo: is written 
above 9vyc in ¢. and the author has just mentioned Megar- 
ian grey-fish, not tunnies. 
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A. xAon. 


/ / > / / 
B. mpdccoTt OUvvov Témaxos. A. OTTI}TELS. B. Kpeas 
> is > / 4 > / 
epidecov; A. OmTdv. B. Odtepov; A. TavavTia. 


¢ 4 / ~ 
B. 6 omAjv; A. ceodx$w. B. viatis; 
e EvBovAos Kaprvdlwve- 


/ > i? / / 
‘Hv 7 edapdawmov AoTdda . 
sa ee « TOUOE TOD Dadarriov 
Ties ee. edyeveorepov Sf -spaetr > 


AdBpaca & épfov .... dAun piav. 


’Avakavdpidns Nypet- 


6 mp@tos edpav trodutees TuNTOV péya 
yAavKov mpoawrov TOO T dytpovos déuas 
Ovvvov ta 7 GAA Bpdpar’ e€ dypas adds 
Nypevds Katouket Tovde mavta TOV TOToOV. 


"Audis ev “Enra emt OnBais’ 


f yAabioe & GAow, payroTa Kpaviwy pépn 
evoapka. 


Kal ev DideTaipw: 


exew Kabapelws® eyXeAvdidv Te Kal 
yAaviudiov Kepddaa Kal AaBpakiov 
TEAaXLa. 
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from Seyros.’’ And the same poet also says this in 
Philotts?: “a. Very well, I tell you to cook the 
little grey-fish in salt water, as at other times. B. 
And the little bass? a. Roast whole. s. The dog- 
fish ? a. Should boil in a sour sauce. 3. The little 
eel? a. Salt, marjoram, and water. B. The conger- 
eel? a. Same way. B. The ray? a. Green herbs. 
B. We've got besides a cutlet of tunny. a. You 
will broil that. bs. Kid meat? a. Broil. B. The 
other meat? a. Just the opposite—boil. s. The 
spleen? a. Stuff it well. s. The empty intestine? 

.’ Eubulus in The Hunchback ®: “ And that dish 
of lovely countenance! . . . carrying a head more 
noble than that of this sea Glaucus° here . . . and 
a boiled bass . . . one in brine.”’ Anaxandrides in 
Nereus*: ‘“ He that was the first to discover the 
large, sumptuous sliced head of a grey-fish, the 
carcass of the blameless tunny, and other foods out 
of the watery brine—Nereus, is the dweller in all 
this place.” Amphis, in The Seven at Thebes ®: 
*“‘ Grey-fish entire, and the meaty portions split from 
the head.” Also in A True Friend’: “To have 
simply a nice little eel, or heads of a grey-fish, or 


@ Kock ii. 109; Athen. 662 b. 
> Ibid. 179 ; the quotation is hopelessly mutilated. 
© See Plato, Rep. 611 c, and below, 296 a, 342 b. 
@ Kock ii. 145. 
¢ Ibid. 240; for the title see 294 a, note a. 
? Kock ii, 247. 


1 g@yut added from 662 b. 
2 &y brorpiupare ¢é0ac Casaubon: évurorpyyparlferdar AC. 
3 Cobet: xafaplws A. 
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’Avrupavyns & ev KixAwm trepaxovtilwy tov rév- 

Onv ’Apxéotparov dyaow: 
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296 = Navowxpdtns NavxdArjpois: 


. . dvo pev, daolv, amadol Kat Kadol 

tratdes Beob® tod vautiAous. mroAAdKis 

” / / ? > / 

dn pavevtos meAayiois ev ayKadats, 

“a \ S$ ~ > / /, 

ov Kat Ta OvnTav daow ayyéAdew an. 

B. TAabkov A€yers. A. eyvweas. 
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1 Wa) , Y is Don ih , Sew? en 
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ee > , q > 7 eh ye 
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Kwzevs. 


Tpopabidas 8 6 ‘HpakdAecdrns év *ysdBors Modv- 
Bov rod ‘Eppyod Kat Edpolas ris Aaptpvov 
yeveadoyet tov TAabdkov. Mvacéas 8 év tpirw 
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cutlets of bass.’’ Antiphanes in Cyclops 4 outshoots 
the epicure Archestratus when he says: “ Let’s 
have a sliced mullet, a stewed electric ray, a split 
perch, a stuffed squid, a baked smooth-tooth, the 
first cut of a grey-fish, the head of a conger-eel, the 
belly of a fishing-frog, the flanks of a tunny, back 
of a ray, loin of a hammer-fish, a mite of a sole, a 
sprat, a shrimp, a red mullet, and a hake. Let none 
of these dishes be absent.”’ 

Nausicrates in The Skippers ®: “ a. Two sons, they 
say, gentle and fair, of that god who before this has 
often appeared in the ocean’s embrace to seafaring 
folk, and who, they say, foretells the fortunes of 
mortals. Bs. You mean Glaucus. a. You’ve got 
it.” Now the sea-god Glaucus, as Theolytus of 
Methymna says in his Epic of Bacchus,¢ fell in love 
with Ariadne when she was carried away by Dionysus 
on the island of Dia; overpowered by Dionysus, he 
was bound hand and foot in the withes of a grape 
vine, but released when he entreated him in these 
words: “A city, then, there is by the side of the 
sea, Anthedon, over against Euboea, hard by the 
currents of Euripus. There is my birthplace, and the 
father who gat me was Copeus.” But Promathidas 
of Heracleia, in his Hemiambi, derives the birth 
of Glaucus from Polybus, the son of Hermes, and 
Euboea, the daughter of Larymnus. And Mnaseas, 


@ Kock ii. 65. 
> Ibid. 295 ; add the fragment given by Athen. 325 e-f. 
¢ p. 9 Powell. 


1 tunrés Porson: bujrrios AC. 

2 Wyrrapixicxos Gulick: yarras Kloxos A: Parra, oxivdos 
Kock. 3 aides Geod added by Dobree. 

4 dpedévns A and Suidas: dpiddvns C. © Aevpoio Meineke. 

8 Huplrovo podwy Musurus: evpevropopodwy A. 
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tov Evpwmakav "AvOndovos Kal "Adcvovns avrov 
yeveadoyel. vauTiKov dé adTov Kat KkodupByray 
ayabov yevopevov IIdvriov Kadeicbat- apracavra 
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ote dO Onoéws xatercthO. “Aptatotedns S ev 
TH AnAtwy moditeia ev AjAw Katoujoavta peta 
TOV Nypnidwyr Tots Dedovar pavreveoBar. Ildaats 
d8 6 Mayvys ev tpitw "Apualovidos THs "Apyods 
pyoe Snpvoupyov yeveotat TOV DAabkov Kal KU- 
Sepvavra adr iy, ote “laowv pera tav Tuppnvav 
EMLAXETO, LOVOV aTpwTov yevéobar ev TH vavpaxia’ 
\ \ ‘ 4 >? ~ ~ fe ~ 
kata de Avos BovAnow ev tO THs Oadacons Bvdd 
> ~ 5 \ WA / 4 / 
apavicbqvar® Kat ottTws yevéabat Oaddrriov daipova 
bd povov te “ldacovos Bewpybjvar. Nixdvwp de 
¢ a > 7 A / 

6 Kupnvatos év Metovopaciats tov MeAcképrnv 
ednot TAatkov petrovopacbqvar. tatopet dé epi 
? lo ‘ 3 > \ > / > ~ 2 
avtob Kal 6 Aitwids *AdeEavdpos ev TH em- 

f SATA A e i ce id ‘A ” 
ypapomevw vel, Ws OTe ““yevodpevos Boravns 
KaTeTovTwOn, 


"HeAiw pacBovre 
ev paKdpwy vioovot Aut? Pveu etapt yan: 
"HeAwos 8 imors Oupjpea Sdpmov orale 


1 Kaibel (‘Iaddcov Casaubon): inAvpos A. 
2 otcay added by Meyer. 
: Dindorf : katoxjoavra AC. 4 dpiadvne C. 
5 ddavicOjvac Emperius (cf. 620 a): davqvac AC. 
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in the third book of his European History,* derives 
his descent from Anthedon and Alcyoné ; having 
proved himself a good seaman and diver, Glaucus 
came to be called Pontius.’ He carried away Symé, 
the daughter of Ialysus and Dotis, sailing back to 
Asia, and settled the island, which was deserted, 
near Caria, giving it the name Symé from his wife. 
The epic poet Euanthes, on the other hand, in his 
Hymn to Glaucus, says that he was a son of Poseidon 
and the nymph Nais, and that, falling in love with 
Ariadne, he lay with her in the island of Dia when 
she had been deserted by Theseus. Aristotle, in 
The Constitution of Delos,° says that Glaucus settled 
in Delos in company with the Nereids, and gives 
prophecies to those who desire them. Possis of 
Magnesia, in the third book of his Account of the 
Amazons,4 says that Glaucus was the architect of 
the Argo and was its pilot at the time when Jason 
fought in company with the Etruscans, being the 
only one who escaped without a wound in the nayal 
battle ; but by Zeus’s decree he disappeared in the 
depths of the ocean, and in this way became a sea 
divinity. He was seen only by Jason. Nicanor of 
Cyrene, in Changes of Name, says that Melicertes 
had his name changed to Glaucus. Alexander 
Aetolus also gives an account of him in the poem 
entitled The Fisherman.¢ He says that Glaucus was 
engulfed in the sea “ after he had eaten an herb 
which the untilled earth bears in springtime for 
shining Helios in the Isles of the Blest. And Helios 
tenders that herb unfailing, as a soul-satisfying 
Sy HsGelllelol. 


> Belonging to the sea. © p. 465 Rose. 
@ F.H.G. iv. 483. ¢ p. 121 Powell. 


6 4» Musurus: ely A. 
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297 zrept tHV "Opeinv (pos S€ TodO” brapyew dYpndAcv 


ev AitwAia) Aaywv Onpacat, dv Atobvpobvta bro 
Tis dw ews anayayeiy eni* Kpyvn Twi Kal TH 
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A 4 > \ / ¢e A > cal 
Atos BovAnow eis tiv Oddaccay abrov expirbac. 
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\ ? / \ ~ Ls \ ta > 
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1 bAnv alevdoveay Diels: Udy (UXy Musurus) vacerdoveay A. 
2 dvin Musurus: ay etn A. 
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supper to his steeds, that they may accomplish their 
course unwearied, and no distress may overtake any 
in their mid-journey.” Aeschrion of Samos, in one 
of his iambic poems, says that the sea-god Glaucus 
fell in love with Hydné, daughter of Scyllus,* the 
diver of Scioné. He also has his own story to tell 
about the herb, which if eaten made one immortal : 
** Thou hast found even the food of the gods, dog’s- 
tooth grass which Cronus sowed.” ® Nicander, in the 
third book of Europia,° records that Glaucus was 
loved by Nereus. Again, in the first book of his 
Aetolian History, Nicander* says that Apollo was 
taught the art of prophecy by Glaucus; and that 
Glaucus was once hunting on Oreia, which is a high 
mountain in Aetolia, when he caught a hare; since 
it was faint after the pursuit he took it to a spring, 
and just as it was breathing its last gasp he rubbed 
it with the grass which grew about. The hare 
completely revived with the help of the herb; and 
Glaucus, recognizing the virtues of the herb, tasted 
of it and was seized with a divine madness; and 
when a storm arose by Zeus’s decree, he cast himself 
into the sea. But Hedylus of Samos (or Athens) 
declares that Glaucus cast himself into the sea 
through love of Melicertes ; and Hedylé, this poet's 
mother, who was the daughter of Moschiné, the 
Attic poetess of iambic verse, records in the poem ¢ 


@ Or Scyllias, Herod. viii. 8. 
’ P.L.G.4 ii. 517 ; addressed to Glaucus. 
¢ Frag. 25 Schneider. 4 Frag. 2 Schneider. 
¢ Frag. 1 Diehl. 


3 YxvdAdlov Wilamowitz. 
4 éri Pierson: tmd A. 
5 amropuxdpuevoy Pierson: bropuxdopuerov A. 
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tots dAdots brep avray drroroyileoBac. ov xp7) 
Bavudtew el lepeiwy TpoTrov eyxeAeus Ovovrat, 
OmoTe Kal “Avriyovos 6 Kapvotios ev tT rept 
AdEews ods ‘AAareas® Adyer Ovolav emitedobvras 


1 kéyxous Wilamowitz: xéyxou A. 
= dwpiuara pépovra Meineke: ddpyua péport’ A. 
3 in marg. Twy evs X TeAos Tov Ye apy Tov di. 
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entitled Scylla that Glaucus, in love with Scylla, 
entered her cave carrying “ gifts, either cockleshells 
from the Erythraean crag, or the still wingless young 
of haleyons—toys for the nymph before whom he 
was diffident. But even the Siren, virgin neighbour, 
pitied his tears ; for she was swimming back to those 
shores and the borders of Aetna.” 

The Gnapheus.t— Dorion, in his work On Fishes, 
says that the liquid taken from the boiling of the 
gnapheus removes any stain. It is mentioned also 
by Epaenetus in The Art of Cookery. 

The Eel.—The sea eels are mentioned by Epi- 
charmus in The Muses»; and Dorion, mentioning 
those from the Copaic lake, praises the Copaic eels, 
for they grow to an enormous size. Agatharchides, 
at any rate, in the sixth book of his European History,° 
says that the Boeotians sacrifice eels which are of 
surpassing size, putting wreaths on them, saying 
prayers over them, and casting barley-corns on them 
as on any other sacrificial victim ; and to the foreigner 
who was utterly puzzled at the strangeness of this 
custom and asked the reason, the Boeotian declared 
that he knew only one answer, and he would reply 
that one should observe ancestral customs, and it 
was not his business to justify them to other men. 
We need not wonder that they sacrifice eels like 
other victims, seeing that Antigonus of Carystus 
also, in his work On Diction,4 says that the people 
of Halae, when they celebrate a festival to Poseidon 


2 The word means “fuller,” but the fish has not been 
identified. > Kaibel 104. ¢ F.H.G. iii. 192. 
2 p. 174 Wilamowitz ; below, 303 b. 


4 2Govs Elmsley: yévous A. 
5 ‘Anaéas Toepffer : adidas AC. 
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1 @vvaia Meineke. * "Qpors Schweighauser : épors A. 
3 dddira Toup: a&dgira # adira A. 
4 «tidaBpos A. 5 &va added by Meyer. 


6 § atrdv deleted by Charitonides, who puts a comma 
after rpocBadévrwy. But 5’ avrdv are resumptive and indis- 
pensable in this anacoluthous narrative. 

7 kahvBpa A, kaddBpa C. 
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in the tunny season, offer to the god in the event 
of a good catch the first tunny caught; and this 
offering is called a thynnaion.t Even smoked fishes 
are offered in sacrifice by the Phaselites. Hero- 
pythus, at any rate, when describing the founding 
of Phaselis in his Chronicles of Colophon,» says that 
Lacius, the organizer of the colony, gave as the price 
of the territory smoked fish to Cylabras, a shepherd 
pasturing his sheep there, since that was what 
Cylabras demanded. For when Lacius offered him 
his choice of payment for the region, either barley- 
meal or smoked fish, he chose the smoked fish ; and 
for that reason the Phaselites annually sacrifice 
smoked fish to Cylabras to this very day. Philo- 
stephanus, in the first book of his work On the Cities of 
Asia, writes thus: “ Lacius of Argos was one of those 
who came with Mopsus. Some say he was a native 
of Lindus anda brother of Antiphemus, who founded 
Gela. He was sent to Phaselis by Mopsus with a 
company of men in obedience to a prophecy of Manto, 
the mother of Mopsus. At this time the sterns of 
their own vessels collided and were crushed to pieces 
off the Chelidonian promontory,’ those under com- 
mand of Lacius being late and hitting them in the 
dark. Lacius, I say, purchased the land where the 
city stands to-day, according to Manto’s command, 
from a certain Cylabras, giving him, it is said, 


@ Or, reading §vvaia with Meineke, “this festival is 
called the Thynnaea.” > F.H.G. iv. 428. 

© F.H.G. iii. 29; cf. K. O. Miiller, Dorier, i. 114, who 
shows that Lacius (Cretan form of Rhacius) is a mythical 
personage, husband of Manto and father of Mopsus ; but 
the text is badly mutilated. 

@ For the dangers to shipping in this region see Lucian, 
Navig. 8, Strabo 520. 
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smoked fish. For that is what he chose to receive 
from among the goods which they brought with 
them. Hence the Phaselites offer each year smoked 
fish as a sacrifice to Cylabras, honouring him as a 
hero.” Returning to the subject of eels: Hicesius 
says, in his work On Materials, that eels are juicier 
than all other fish, and that in wholesomeness they 
surpass most; for they are filling and nutritious. 
He puts Macedonian eels in the class of smoked 
fish. Aristotle? says that eels like the cleanest 
water. Hence the keepers of eel-hatcheries keep 
pouring in clean water for them, since they are 
suffocated in turbid water. Therefore eel-catchers 
muddy the water to kill them by suffocation. Having 
small gills, the breathing-passages are immediately 
choked up by the mud. Hence even in a storm, 
when the water is tossed about by winds, they die by 
suffocation. They copulate by mutual interlocking, 
and afterwards emit a glutinous substance which, 
after it has been in the slime, hatches out the young. 
The keepers of eel-hatcheries say that they feed by 
night, but by day lie motionless in the mud; they 
generally live for eight years. In another passage, 
again, Aristotle ® records that they are generated 
neither from eggs nor viviparously, in fact not by 
copulation at all, but by a decomposition occurring 
in the mud and slime, as is said to happen in the case 
of earthworms.° Hence, Aristotle says, Homer dis- 
tinguished the nature of eels from that of fishes when 
he uttered the line: ‘Sore afflicted were the eels 
and also the fishes beneath the eddies.”’ 


@ p. 305 Rose, cf. Hist. An. 592 a1. 
>’ Hist. An. 570 a 20. ’ 
¢ Literally “‘ the so-called earth-guts.” SD Seat, Suieh 
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4 rop6u@ Meineke, Brandt. 
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Thereupon a certain devotee * of Epicurus in the 
company of diners, when an eel was served, cried : 
«« Here comes the Helen of all feasts ; I, therefore, 
shall be Paris.’” And before anybody had as yet 
stretched out hands to take it, he set upon it and 
stripped off the sides, reducing the creature to a 
mere spine. This same fellow, when a hot flat- 
cake was set before them and all the rest held aloof 
from it intoned: “ And against him I will go forth, 
though his hands be even as fire.” ® He then set 
upon and devoured it precipitately, and was like to 
be carried out to his funeral for the blaze that was 
in him. And Cynulcus said: ‘“ This greedy gull takes 
the prize © in the throat-contest.” Now concerning 
the eel Archestratus?% records this: “I praise all 
eels, to be sure ; but much the best is the eel caught 
in that part of the sea which is opposite the straits 
of Rhegium. ‘There you, citizen of Messina, have 
the advantage over all other mortals, for you can 
put such food as that to your lips. And yet the 
Copaic and Strymonian eels bear a very mighty 
repute for excellence; for they are large and 
wonderfully fat. In general, it is my belief that the 
eel is king of all viands at the feast and guides the 
way to pleasure, though it is the only fish to which 
nature has given no scrotum.” 


@ Literally “ celebrator of the 20th day ’’ (of Gamelion), the 
anniversary of Epicurus’s death. Cf. rerpadisral, 287 f and 
note b. 

MI Sees vale 

¢ Or, omitting 7d G\ov, “is carried away out of the 
throat-contest,” which seems pointless. See critical note. 

@ Frag. 18 Ribbeck 8 Brandt. 


8 daripwos Coraes: dripwos AC. 
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1 @omep A. 2 rorapors A. 
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When Homer? said, “ Sore afflicted were the eels 
and also the fishes,’”’ he used a declension ® to which 
Archilochus ¢ conformed : “* And thou hast received 
many blind eels (enchelyas).” But Attic writers, 
according to Tryphon,? although when they use the 
singular number they know the form in y, neverthe- 
less do not carry out the plural cases to match the 
singular. For example, Aristophanes says in The 
Acharnians*: “ Look, my children, at this most 
valiant eel (enchelyn).”’ And in The Lemnian 
Women‘: “ Boeotian eel (enchelyn).” He has the 
corresponding nominative in Men of Dinnerville%: 
** And as smooth as an eel (enchelys).”’ So Cratinus 
in The Plutuses*: ‘“‘ Tunny, sea-perch, grey-fish, eel 
(enchelys), and dog-fish.’’ But they no longer make 
the plural cases as Homer does.‘ Thus Aristophanes 
in The Knights’: “ In fact, what ails you is exactly 
what the catchers of eels (encheleis) experience.” 
And in the second edition of The Clouds*: “ Plagiar- 
izing my similes about the eels (encheleén).” The 
dative plural occurs in The Wasps': “ But I don’t 
like rays, and I don’t like eels (enchelesin) either.”’ 
So Strattis in Men of Riverside™: ‘Own cousin to 


@ Cf. above, 298 d. 

> In the form enchelyes. 

¢ P.L.G.* frag. 101. 

@ Frag. 21 Velsen. ¢ Line 889. 

* Kock i. 487 ; more fully quoted below, 302 d. 

9 Kock i. 447. The line may be completed from Schol. 
Theocr. xi. 10, “‘ with golden curls,” of a dandy. 

» Kock i. 63, below, 303 d. 

+ j.e., the v of the stem disappears. 

j Line 864, cf. below. The sausage-seller is Peeing to 
the demagogue Cleon, who can fish only in troubled waters. 

® Line 559. ? Line 510. 

™ Kock i. 722; the title refers to a deme in Attica. 
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the eels (encheleén).”” Semonides in Iambic Poems ¢ : 
** Like an eel (enchelys) down in the slime.” And 
the accusative singular: “For a heron found a 
buzzard eating a Maeandrian eel (enchelyn) and stole 
it from him.”’ But Aristotle, in his work On Animals,® 
has a form with #, enchelis. Yet when Aristophanes 
says in The Knights¢: “In fact, what ails you is 
exactly what the catchers of eels experience. When 
the pond is still, they catch nothing ; but if they roil 
the mud this way and that, they can catch them. 
And you make your catch only when you put the 
city in a turmoil ’’—he plainly shows that the eel is 
taken from the slime. Hence the name ended in 
ys. Homer, therefore, wishing to show how deeply 
the fire descended into the river, expressed himself 
thus: “Sore afflicted were the eels and also the 
fishes.” ¢ More especially, and by way of peculiar 
emphasis, the eels are mentioned in order to show 
the depth of the water which was ablaze. 

Antiphanes, ridiculing the Egyptians in Lycon, 
says: “ They say the Egyptians are clever in other 
ways too, but especially in recognizing the eel as 
equal to the gods. In fact she is much higher 
priced than the gods. For merely by offering 
prayers we may reach the gods, but to get just a 
smell of eels we must spend at the least a dozen 
shillings or more. So altogether sacred is the beast.” 

* Semonides of Amorgos, P.L.G.* ii. 453. 

> Frag. 311 Rose and some mss. of Hist. An. 

¢ See p. 341, note 7. 

@ And so the word for eel (enchelys) is derived from the 
word for slime (ilys)! Cf. Aristotle’s remark above, 298 b. 

Sela ooo. t Kock ii. 71. 


3 gcppécGar Elmsley: éagpacda: AC. 
4 oBrws &yubv ye Koppiers, otrws dydv 7+ Dindorf. 
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KAatets, eyo oe Wouor” dmoxretvas dépw. 
dvvarau map’ buiv puyadh, map’ euol dé y’ ov. 


Tipokdrfjs 8° ev Aiyurriots: 


m@s av pev odv' awoeev tBis 7 Kvwv; 
omov yap eis Tods® duodoyoupévous Bods 
aoeBodvtes od diddacw edfews dixny, 
TW’ aleAovpov Bwpuds emitpiberey av; 


"Ort 8 yobvov tas eyxéActs Kal peta TevTAwWY 


? / \ / >? \ \ cal > / 
evruriEavtes TOAD prev €oTt Kal Tapa Tois apyatots 
Kwpukots, Kat EtBovdos dé dnow ev ’Hyot: 


vopda ameipoyapos TevTAW TEpl O@pa KaAuTTA 

AevKoxpws Tapeorar, 

” Xr bs 3d / , i 

éyxedus, @ péya prov péya aot dos daaov 
evapyés. 
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And Anaxandrides, expatiating on the Egyptians in 
Island-Tonns,* says : ‘ I couldn’t bring myself to be 
an ally of yours, for neither our manners nor our 
customs agree, but stand a long distance apart from 
each other. You worship the cow, but I sacrifice it 
to the gods. You hold the eel to be a mighty 
divinity, we hold it by far the mightiest of dainties. 
You eat no pork, but I like it very much. You 
worship the bitch, I beat her when I catch her eating 
up my best food. Here in our country, it is the 
custom to have our priests whole, but with you, so it 
appears, it is the custom to cut off their best parts. 
If you see a cat in any trouble, you mourn, but I 
am very glad to kill and skin it.’ The field-mouse 
has power with you, with me he doesn’t count at all.” 
And Timocles in The Egyptians : ““ Well then, what 
succour could an ibis or a dog render? When, in 
fact, people who sin against those gods whom all 
confess don’t pay the penalty straightway, who will 
be struck down by a mere cat’s altar?” 

That they used to eat eels wrapped in beets is 
abundantly attested in the poets of the Old Comedy ; 
and Eubulus also says in Echo? : “ A bride unwedded 
will come, her skin fair, her form hidden in beet— 
the eel. O light, to me mighty, to thee mighty, 


@ Kock ii. 150. ’ 
> The cat was a very rare animal on the Greek side of the 


Mediterranean at this period. : : 
- ¢ Kock ii. 451; Philodemus (Phaedrus Epicureius), Nat. 


Deor. 25 Petersen. 
4 Kock ii. 176; cf. Athen. 113 f, in the same metre. 


1 uév not in C: dv tw’ otv Kock. 
2 ros Philodemus: @eov’s AC. 
3 gdos daoov évapyés Kaibel: pas évapyés AC. 
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A > mv 
c Kat ev “lw: 

A ~ tA / > > , 
peta TadTa OUvvwv peyaddmAour’ émevoémrer 
bmoydotpy omTa@v al 7 exdvoowpatou 
Bow)tvat maphoav éeyyéAets Beal 
TedTN’ GpTrexopevar. 

kat év Myédeia: 
aN , 2 , / 
tedTN’ apurexoperns® mapbevov Bowrias 
Kw7Gdos: dvonalew yap aidoduar Oedv. 


7 A \ ¢€ / > / eM eS LS on / 
ort d€ Kal at Urpupdvrar eyxédets bv dvdpatos ody 
dnow ev Mapdtpa ’Avridavys: 
\ ~ > > 7 y > / ~ 
Kal ood 'y erw@vupos tis ev drpyats Bpota@v 
Opijxas® Katdpdwv ToTtapos wvowacpevos 
d Lrpupwv, peyioras eyyéAeis KexTnpEvos. 


\ \ A Tor @ \ \ a , 
Kat mept tov Eddéa* dé rorapov (08 pvynpoveder 
> / A 

Avriwaxos ev tats emvypadopévais AéAtos oftws: 


eMIav EvAjos® mnyas emu Swrijevros) 


Anpijrpios® 6 Lkrjbos ev ExxaSexdrn Tob Tpwikod 
taxdopou eyyéAes pyot Siaddpous yiveobar. 
EAOY. mpoeipyTar wev tia mept adtod- dAAA Kal 

"Apxéotpatés dyat rade rept adrod: 


e tov 8 €don eobe pddiora LXupaxovoas evi 
KAewats, 
Tov ye Kpatiatevov’. odtos yap ad eorw exeibev 
A > \ / é ¢ 9 a dee} n AN? \ 
THY apxnY yeyovws: wot nrviK av 7" sept 
vyaous 
1 air’ éxdvorwuara Kaibel: al re Apvoowuato. AC, 
2 redTN’ dumexouevns added by Casaubon. 
3 Opnxas Madvig: Opyucns AC. 
4 Schweighduser: evxdéa A. 
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how radiant it is!’’ Again, in Jon*: “ After this, 
opulent belly-pieces from baked tunnies came sailing 
in,’ and the viper-bodied Boeotian eels were there, 
goddesses robed in beets.” Also in Medea°: 
** Robed in beets, the Boeotian virgin of the Copaic 
Lake; for I scruple to give a goddess a vulgar 
name.?”” But that the eels from the Strymon 
river were also in repute, Antiphanes declares in 
Thamyras®: “ And a certain river, famed in the 
reports of men, that waters the Thracians, shall give 
its name to thee—the Strymon, rich in eels of largest 
size.’’ So also in the neighbourhood of the Euleus 
river (mentioned thus by Antimachus in the poem 
entitled The Tablets ‘ : “ Having come to the sources 
of the eddying Euleus”’) there are excellent eels, 
according to Demetrius of Scepsis in the sixteenth 
book of The Trojan Battle-order.4 

The Elops—Some remarks have been made about 
this fish before.” But Archestratus ¢ also has this to 
say of it: “As for the elops, eat that chiefly in 
glorious Syracuse, since it is the best. For that fish, 
again, comes from there, its native place. Where- 
fore when it is caught off the islands, or the Asian 


@ Kock ii. 177 ; below, 302 d. 

> For the verb cf. 230 f, érexépevoev. 

© Kock ii. 186. 

@ viz. “ eel,’’ which was sometimes applied to a courtesan, 
169 c, or to a dandified rascal, 299 b and note g. 

* Kock ii. 52. 7 Frag. ep. 56. 9 Frag. 11 Gaede. 

4 989d. The term elops is applied in modern zoology te 
the family to which the herring belongs. 

* Frag. 19 Ribbeck 11 Brandt. 


5 Meineke: evAelas A 
6 §’ after Anuirpios deleted by Schweighduser. 
7 yeyoviss... ) Ribbeck: yeyovws0’ qv xavn A. 
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q Tept TY “Aotyy" mov aA® yiv 7 mept Kprjrny, 

AemTOs Kal aTepeds Kal Koparom ye apuxvetran. 

EPT@PINOS. “ApiototéAns ev TH mept Cow Kat 
Larevour7ros TapamAjovd dnow elvat pdypov, 
epulpivov, amatov. Ta TapamAno elpnice Kat 

f Awptoov év T@ Trept Xoo. Kupnvatou dé deny 
TOV epubpivov Kadobdaw, ws Krcitapyds dynow ev 
TAdacas. 

EFKPAZIXOAOI. Kal TovTwy péeurvntar *Aptoto- 
TéAns ws puKkp@v ixOvdiwv ev T@® mept Carkdv. 
Awpiwr d€ &v TO mepl iXPveov TOV eyKpacrxowy 
ev Tots efnrois pepvnrar etry obtws: “ eyntovs 
civat pev det eyKpaotyoAous 7 twas 7 abepivas 
7 KwBiods 7 TpuyAidas pukpas onmidid Te Kal 
Tevbidia Kal Kaprivia. 

301 EVHTOS. ent tav Aertav ixOvdiwv. ’Apioto- 
pars ev “Avaytpw: 

ovx ebntav Aromas éoTw. 

“Apxumrios sAxtiae: 

Kal vy bev addnv KatamémwKev evtvxyav 

eynrtos.® 
EdmoXds Até: 


@ Xdpites, alov pédovow éymrot. 
EvPovdos ev IIpocovaia 7) Kixve: 
ayan@v Te Kav eynrov € ev tedThots € eva 


dtd. dwdexarns exsomevov 1) eEpas 107). 


1 ’Aolny Wachsmuth: 4)dqv A. 
2 6 Uxnv Casaubon: dé Svcnv AC. 
® évruxav épnrds Meineke: éyyrods evruydv AC. 


* Said to be a sea-bream or redsnapper. The waubeen 
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land perchance, or off Crete, it comes to you thin and 
tough and wave-battered.” 

The Erythrinus.A—Aristotle, in the treatise On 
Animals,” and Speusippus say that the braize,° the 
erythrinus, and the liver-fish @ are similar. The like 
is stated also by Dorion in his work On Fishes. But 
the people of Cyrene call the erythrinus hyces,® as 
Cleitarchus says in his Glossary. 

Encrasicholi./—These also are mentioned as being 
very small fishes by Aristotle in his treatise On 
Animals. Dorion, in his work On Fishes, mentions 
the encrasicholi among the fish that are boiled. 
He says: “Fish which should be boiled are the 
encrasicholi, iopes, smelts, gobies, little mullets, 
small cuttle-fish, small squids, and small crabs.”’ 

Hepsetus.»—A term used for tiny fishes. Aristo- 
phanes in Anagyrus*: ‘ There isn’t a dish of minnows 
left.” Archippus in The Fishes: «The minnow met 
the anchovy and swallowed him whole.” Eupolis 
in The Goats*: ‘“O ye Graces, busied with little 
fishes.’ Eubulus in Attachment, or The Swan: 
‘‘ Satisfied if he can but see a dish of little fish cook- 
ing in beets once in twelve days.” Alexis in The 


of South America is classified to-day as an erythrinus. See 


Athen. 327 b. > p. 306 Rose. 
¢ A red fish (P. pagrus), one of the sea-breams, also called 
becker ; cf. 301 c. 4 Athen. 108 a. 


© 284. c, 327 b, where Zenodotus is the authority given. 

f 285 a, 328 e. The term seems to be applied specifically 
to a single kind of small fish, but whether it is a minnow, 
white bait, shiner, anchovy, or sardine, who shall say ? 

9 See 285 a and note e; cf. the Italian fritto misto. 

% See the reference in the last note. This lemma and the 
text under it are Athenaeus’s own contribution ; see 301 c. 

* Kock i. 405. j Ibid. 682. k [bid. 259. 

? Kock ii. 196. The meaning of the title is uncertain. 
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"AreEis ev "AmeyAavkwpéevar 
Kal yap enrol Ties 

maphoav nuiv dadadrctot* ws. 

Ta yap KaAa mavta AaddAov Kadodow épya. Kat 
mdaAw: 
A = , ~ reek Z 

T&v ovv Kopakivwy Tretpav ovyt AapBavers 

ovde Tpiyidwy 00d olov ébyntav twav; 
TAnOuvTiKds 5é Aéyovaw éyTods Kata TO TA€ioTOV. 
’Apiatogavns Apapacw 7 NidBw- 

ovdev pa A’? ép& Aomddos entrar. 

Mevavdpos IepwOia: 

TO Tadiov 8° eionADev ebntods dépov.* 
evic@s d5€ Nuxdotpatos év ‘Hoaiddw- 

BeuBpad’,* adinv, épnrov. 

HocetSummos *AroxAccopévn: 

eqs Tov eyepiece Twa. 
ev d€ TH Cun Naviparee edntovs Kkadodow ixOvdv0 
drroAcvTd preva ev tats Suwpvéw, drav 6 Netdos 
bromavynTat THs TAnpwoews. 

HMIATOS 7) AEBIAS. AvoxAjs TobTOv ono. Tay 
TeTpaiwy elva: Unevourmos 8° OpLovoy. aiiree 
TOV HTaTOV. €aTl O€ povipys, ws gnow ° Apwoto- 
rédqs, capkopayos TE Kal KapXapo ous, TIV 
Xpouav peev péAas, oPBadytods de peilovas 7 y) Kal? 
avrov EXwv, Kapotay tpiywvov revKyv.’ *Apyé- 
otpatos 8° 6 Té&V Seimvwv Aoxayos dyow: 


1 Sadadetot Wilamowitz: dacdadatol A: dacdddeor C, Kock. 
2 8’ added by Kock. 


8 The next line began with 68000, as Terence shows 
(Allinson), 4 Musurus: BauBpd 5’ A 
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Man with a Cataract*: “For we had some little 
fishes worthy of Daedalus.”’ All beautiful works of 
art, be it noted, they ascribe to Daedalus. Again 
Alexis says:* “ Won't you try the crow-fishes or 
the anchovies, to say nothing ® of the little fishes ? ” 
As a rule they use the term little fishes in the plural. 
Aristophanes in Dramas, or Niobus¢: “I tell you I 
don’t want a dish of little fishes.’”, Menander in The 
Girl from Perinthus 4: “The slave came in, carrying 
some little fishes.” But Nicostratus has the singular 
in Hesiod*®: “ Anchovy, small fry, little fish.” 
Poseidippus in Locked Out 4: “ Buy some little fish.” 
In my own Naucratis they give the name of little 
fish to the minnows left behind in the canals when 
the Nile recedes from its overflowing. 

The Liver-fish, or Lebias.2—Diocles says” that this 
is one of the rock fishes. Speusippus says that the 
liver-fish is like the braize.* According to Aristotle / 
it is solitary, carnivorous, and has jagged teeth. Its 
colour is black, and it has disproportionately large 
eyes and a triangular white heart. Archestratus,! 
the company-commander of banquets, says: “ And 


@ Kock ii. 303. 

> For the expression 0¥5’ olov cf. 244 e. 

© Kock i. 464. 

@ Kock jii. 113, Allinson 422. This and Menander’s 
Andria formed the basis of Terence’s Andria. For this line 
see Ter. Andr. ii. 2. 31, where we read further, “‘ worth only 
apenny.” See critical note. 


Kock iii. 337. The title refers to a jilted girl. 
9 Mentioned at 118b, where it is identified with the 


deleanos. + p. 173 Wellmann. 
* Cf. 300 e. i p. 306 Rose. 
* See critical note. ' Frag. 30 Ribbeck ; 27 Brandt. 


5 xapdiav tplywvor, imap Nevkdy Rondelet. 
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d Kat AcBiav AaBé, Mooye, TOV qTatov" ev TEpt- 
KAvoTw 
AjAw Kat THvw. 
/ c / 
HAAKATHNES. Mryoipayos “Immotpodw- 


okopuBpos, 
4 / > ~ 
Ouvvos, KwBids, HAaKkarhves. 


, / 
€lou de KYTWOELS, ETTUTT}OELOL els TAPLYELAV. Mévav- 


dpos KodAaki? dyot: 


/ > ~ 
KwBids, HAaKaTives, 
Kuvos® odpatov. 


Mvacéas d€ 6 Ilatpeds pyar: “ lyOvos 5€é yiverat 
Kat “Hovxias ths adeAdfs Tadjnvyn cal Mipawa 
Kat "HdAakarives.*”’ 
€ @YNNOS. TodTév dynow *ApiotoréAns e€tiomdreiv® 
els tov IIdvrov éxopevov tis yas ev TO SeEi@ 
opbarud Br€erew, TH yap edwviuw auBdrvwreiv. 
exer 8° bd Ta Trepvyia Tov Aeyopuevov oloTpov. 
xaiper 8€ dA€a 81d Kal mpds TV dpov mpdcevor. 
ywerat dé eda@dyos Stav tod oiatpov mavonrat. 
pioyerar 5€ peta THY dwdrelav, ds dyor Mcd- 
ppactos, Kal Ews pev av éyn puiKpa Ta KUTpaTa, 
f dvodAwros, drav dé weilw yevnta, dia Tov olatpov 
aXioxerar. pwAcdver S5€ 6 Odvvos Kaitow modv- 
aiwaros wv. *Apyéotpatos 8€ dyow: 
appt de rHv lepdv te Kal edpvyopov' Uduov diy 
Givvov adioxdpevov oTovdy peyav, dv Kadgovow 


? hapé Gesner, Mécyxe, tov frarov Valckenaer and Hem- 
sterhuys: aBety ocxerovirarov A. 

® Kodaxt Clericus (Avoxddp gyno Morel): xédwor A. 

° kai before xuvds AC. But ef. 403 b. 
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buy a lebias, the liver-fish, Moschus, when you are 
in Delos or Tenos, washed by the sea all about.” 

Spindle - fishes.* — Mnesimachus in The Horse- 
Breeder:® ‘Mackerel, tunny, goby,  spindle- 
fishes.” They are cetacean, well-adapted for preserv- 
ing. Menander says in The Flatterer®: « Goby, 
spindle-fishes, a slice cut from a dog-fish’s tail.” 
Mnaseas of Patrae® says: “ Of Fish and his sister 
Peace were born Calm, Lamprey, and the Spindle- 
fishes.” 

The Tunny.—Of this fish Aristotle’ says that 
when it enters the Black Sea it keeps close to shore ; 
it can see with its right eye, but is dim-sighted in the 
left. Under the fins it carries the oestrus,/ as it is 
called. It likes warm places, and for that reason 
keeps close to the sand. It becomes edible after it 
is relieved of the oestrus. Coition takes place after 
hibernation, according to Theophrastus, and so long 
as the embryo remains small the tunny is hard to 
catch, but when that becomes larger, it can be taken 
because of the oestrus. The tunny hibernates in 
spite of the fact that itis full-blooded. Archestratus? 
says: ‘But round the sacred and spacious Samos 
thou wilt see the mighty tunny caught with eager 
zeal. The Samians call it horse-mackerel, but else- 


* Perhaps the sergeant-fish, also called cobia. 

» Kock ii. 438 ; cf. Athen. 402 f. 

° Kock iii. 85, Allinson 396. @ FAG, iti, 156. 

® Hist. An. 598 b 19: ‘‘ Tunnies enter the Adriatic keeping 
close to the right shore, but they come out by the left shore, 
because they see better with the right eye ;”” below, 303 c. 

fF See below, 302 b note c. 

9 Frag. 21 Ribbeck 34 Brandt. 


4 *Hdaxarjy (?) Adam. 
5 eigadetv Aristotle: éxrdeiv AC. & etptxwpov AC. 
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2 ~ A / 
opxuv, ddXote’ 8 ad KifTos. tovtrov de Oépevs? 
‘ 
XP) 
> eS , t apse \3 a 
opwveiv a mpémer TaXews Kal wn TEP? TYLTS .. . 
eott 5€ yevvatos Bulavtiw ev re Kapvorw: 
~ ~ \ > 4 
ev LuKerdv de* KAvTH vijcw Kedadoidis® ayetvous 
~ ~ / / \ ‘ > , 
TOAA® THvde tpéder BUvvovs Kat Tuvdapis aKxTH. 
nn rf Lie / ¢ -~ € / 6 
av 5€ to7 *IraXlas tepas “Immaviov® €APns 
\ 
Ilepoefovns €d0s evorepavov,’ odd 84, odd 
TAVTWY 
> Ay? + oe ” uv / /, / 
evTadl’ ela apiotoe Exovol Te Téppata viKys. 
of 8° éml THvde TOTwWY TeTAaVHpEVvoL Ela éxeibev 
\ vA / / \ / 
ToAAG Trepdoavtes TreAdyn Bpvxiov dia wdvTov: 
wor® adbrovds juets Onpedouev dvras adpous. 
> / \ vA > \ lo / A? xe lot 
Qvoudabn dé Pdvvos amd Tod Wew Te Kal pyar. 
OpyntiKos yap 6 ixOds dia 70 €xew KaTd TWA wpav 
32 N ~ ~ ¢€ > ie: ‘saad 
olatpov emt THs Kedadis, dp ob dnow 6 ’Apioto- 
/ > \ 2 o F 4 ce € 
TéAns adbrov e€edavvecBar ypddwv ovbtws: “ot 
dé Advvor Kat of Eupiar oiatp@or epi Kuvos 
emitoAjv Exovor yap auddtepor THViKadra mapa 
Ta TTEpvyia oiovel oKwAHKLoy Tov KadAovpevov 
4 
olotpov, Opovov pev oKoptiw, péyeBos 8° %ALKov 
> / “~ a 
apayvyns. todto dé€ move avtovs e&ddXcobar odK 
” ~ aA \ a / if 
éXattov Tod deAdivos: Kal rots mAolous ToAAdKIS 
eumimrovor.” Kat Oeodwpidas S€ dyat: 


i , 10 

Ouvvor re StovoTpHoovte 

Tadeipwv dpdpov. 

1 d\Nore Ribbeck: dda. A. 

2 @épevs Ribbeck: Geots AC. 

* uh mwepl Coraes: wnréo A. Meineke marks a lacuna, 
understanding some verb like dnpdav. 

4 dé Coraes: te AC. 

5 Kepadodls Casaubon : cedadord’ evs A. 

® Musurus: elmwviov A. 
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where it is called whale. Of this you must needs buy 
in summer the cuts which suit you, without hesitation, 
and haggle ¢ not over the price. It is fine, too, in 
Byzantium and in Carystus as well. But in the 
glorious isle of Sicily, the shores of Cephaloedium 
and Tyndarium nurture far better tunnies; and if 
ever thou go to Hipponium, in sacred Italy, that 
abode of Persephone with the fair diadem, by far, 
yea, by far the best of all are there, and the heights 
of victory are theirs. The tunnies which lose their 
way in our parts have come from there, having passed 
through many stretches of deep sea. Wherefore we 
must hunt for them when they are out of season.” 
Now the tunny (thynnos) got its name from its 
darting (thyein), that is to say, its excited motion. 
For the tunny is inclined to be excited because at a 
certain season it has a bot-fly on its head, by which, 
according to Aristotle,” it is driven forth. He writes 
as follows: ‘“‘ Tunnies and sword-fishes are excited 
by the bot-fly about the time when the Dog-star 
rises. For both, at that season, have beside their 
fins a creature like a small maggot, which is called 
the oestrus,’ resembling a scorpion, but in size like 
aspider. This causes them to leap out of the water 
as high as a dolphin leaps, and they often throw 
themselves into the fishing-boats.”” Theodoridas? also 
says: “And tunnies will dart on their frenzied 
course through the strait of Gadeira.” Polybius of 


@ See critical note. > Hist. An. 602 a 25. 
¢ Literally gad-fly, or bot-fly, the larvae of which infest 
many animals. 4 Frag. 2 Diehl. 


7 Ilepcepévns e50s evorepdvov Kaibel: épmerdv els vdaros 
orepavous A. 
8 Casaubon: dur’ A. 9 Casaubon: wpous A. 
0 S.o.crphoovre Jacobs: 4% olarpyoovT: A. 
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TloAvBuos 8 6 MeyadomoAirns ev teTapTn Kal TpLa- 
KooTH TH totopidv mept tHS ev “IBypia Avor- 
Tavias xwpas diadeyopevos dnow 67. BaAavot eioe 
Kata Babos ev TH avToh Oararryn meduTevpévar, 
@v Tov Kapirov aiToupevous Tovs O¥vvous TLaive- 
dobar. didzrep odK av apaptor tis Aéywv Bs clvat 
Bararriovs tovs Bvvvovs. ecicly yap of Bdvvor olov 
ves, amo T&v Badavwv advfavopevor. émraiveitac 
d€ tod ixOvos tovtTov Ta troydotpia, ws Kal 
EvBovrds dynow ev “Twvi- 
peta tadta Ovvwy peyaddmAouT’ érevcémAet 
broydoTp. onTTav. 
’"Aptotodavyns Anpviats: 
odk éyxehuv Bowwriav, od yAadKkov, odyi Odvvov 
dToydaorTpLov. 
Ltpartis "Ataddvrn: 
bmoydotpiov Odvvov tut KaKpoKwdAvov 
e dpaypts vevov. 
ev d€ Maxeddow: 
droydoTpia 8 Hdéa Odvvwv. 
"Epipos MeABoia: 

A ek A 2 > » > , 
Tatra yap* ot mévntes od ExovTes ayopdaat 
broyaotpiov OivvaKos ovdé Kpaviov 
AdBpakos ovde yoyypov ovdé onrias, 
ds ovd€ pdkapas dmepopay olfuar Beods. 

av A \ / fa 
ray d€ Kai Oedmoumos ev Kaddalcypw A€yy- 
txOdwv Sé 87) 
¢ , > “Kg , 
Umoyaotpr, @* Adparep, 
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Megalopolis, in the thirty-fourth book of the His- 
tories,* when discussing the country of Lusitania, in 
Iberia, says that there are acorn~-bearing trees 
planted deep in the adjacent sea, on the fruit of 
which tunnies feed and grow fat. Wherefore one 
would not make a mistake if he said that tunnies 
were sea-swine. For the tunnies are like swine if 
they grow fat on acorns. The belly-pieces of this 
fish are esteemed, as Eubulus tells us in Jon®: 
* After this, opulent belly-pieces from baked tunnies 
came sailing in.” Aristophanes in The Lemnian 
Women: “ No Boeotian eel, no grey-fish, no belly- 
piece from a tunny.” Strattis in Atalanta’: “The 
belly-piece of a tunny, and a pig’s trotter worth a 
shilling.” And in The Macedonians’: ** And sweet 
belly-pieces of tunnies.”” Eriphus in Melboea!: 
“These things the poor cannot buy—the belly- 
piece of a tunny, or the head of a sea-bass, or a 
conger-eel, or cuttle-fishes, which I fancy not even 
the blessed gods despise.’”’ Now when, also, Theo- 
pompus says in Callaeschrus%: “ And belly-pieces 
of fish? O Demeter !”’—one should note that the 

? xxxiv. 8. 1 Hultsch. 

> Kock ii. 177 ; ef. above, 300 c. 

¢ Kock i. 487; above, 299a. The verse which preceded 
the one here quoted is given at 311 d. 

@ Kock i. 713; ef. Athen. 399 c. 

* Kock i. 719. 

t Kock ii. 429 ; see critical note. 

9 Kock i. 738; Athen. 399 d. 


1 Athen. 399 c: re A. : 

2 yap corrupt. Dobree thought that ypage: (yp’) is meant, 
to be taken with épigos, since Eustathius begins the quotation 
with of mévyres. But there are many other possibilities 
which make emendation futile here. 

3 broydorpl’, & 399 d: troydorpiov & AC, 
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/ 
f mapatynpytéov OTe emi ixOiwv pev stroydaotpiov 
~ la 
€yovot, oraviws 8 émi yoipwv Kal tav ddAwv 
/ 
Cawv. ddndrov 8 emt tivwy éra€e 70 broydorpLiov 
’Avridavns ev TO Ilovrixnd, orav Aéyn: 
or > ‘fh > ” 
oatis wibwrnk’ tows 
TavTais’ peyadeiws tats KaKioT’ dmoAovpevats 
broydotpy eAPav (ds* Tlocedav dzroA€gcat) 
Bparrew® te yevrviK@s trapacKevdlerar 
mXevpav pet adtav. 
"Arekts 8” ev *Odvace? ddaivorte kai tiv Kedpadijv 
Tob Ovvvov éenawav dnow: 
Kal Tods ddt€as 8 eis 76 Bdpabpov éuBddrw- 
amedevbepwv dysdpia Onpevovai or, 
303 Tpixidva Kal onmidua Kal dpuKtovs Twas. 
4 a , \ > sf , fs) , 
B.“ obTos mpotepov Kedadry ei AdBou Odvvov 
evouilev eyxéAcia Kal Oivvas exe. 
J / 5 A ~ fa] Ez \ \ aA / 
emvouv Oe TOV Ouvywv Kal Tas KAEidas KaAoUpLEVas, 
ws “Apiotopdy ev Iepibw: 
Kat unv dedOapral ye tovyov mavTedAds: 
b KXeides prev drtai Svo TApEecKevacpevar. 
r \ , / , 5 \ Ey 
B. ais tas Bvpas KAelovar; a. Odvveror® ev obdv. 
B. gepvov 70° Bodua, a. kal tpiry Aakwviky. 
> tA ~ 
Avriyovos 8 6 Kaptotwos &v 7O mept AéEews 
~ cA ie: / _ Ve 
T@ Ilocedavi dyot Ovvvov Mecha, Kabdrrep 
, ‘| , at a) / , 7 
mpoeimapev. “Hpaxdewy 8 6 °Edéovos @dvvov 
1 ratrats Herwerden: rovrovs AC. 
2 as Kock: 80a AC. 
3 Boarrev Kock: radrrew AC. 
‘ B, added by Kock. This line is unmetrical as it stands. 
5 @ivveco. Kock: @dvvou AC. 8 >> Musurus: xal A. 


” Ovvvov added by Kaibel, cf. Hesychius s.v. Odvvov. 
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term belly-pieces is used of fish, but rarely of pigs 
and other animals. It is uncertain of what creatures 
Antiphanes used the word belly-piece when he said 
in The Man from Pontus*: “Why! he has gone 
and bought with equal magnificence some belly- 
pieces for these damned women (whom may Poseidon 
destroy !), and he is getting ready too generously 
to boil a rib with them.” Alexis, in Odysseus at the 
Loom,” says in praise even of the head of the tunny : 
‘a, And let me cast the fishermen, too, into the 
pit; they catch for me only fish fit for freedmen, 
bony anchovies, little cuttle-fish, and some small fry. 
B. If this fellow ever got a tunny head in the old 
days, he thought he had eels and tunny steaks.” 
They also esteemed what they called the keys of 
tunnies, as Aristophon shows in Peirithoiis®: “a. 
Look you, the dish is utterly spoiled. Two roasted 
keys all prepared. 3s. You mean those they lock 
the doors with? a. No, tunny-keys! s. A por- 
tentous dish, that. a. And a third, Laconian key.”’ 

Antigonus of Carystus, as we have remarked 
before,? says ¢ in his treatise On Diction that a tunny 
is sacrificed to Poseidon. Heracleon of Ephesus says 
that tunny (thynnus) is the name given to the 


2 Kock ii. 92. 

> Ibid. 354. It is not easy to see how the quotation praises 
the tunny head. The second speaker implies that the parvenu 
who has just spoken would have been satisfied with very 
little. 

© Ibid. 278. The “‘ keys”’ here are the cooked shoulder 
bones (claviculae, 315d). There is a double meaning in 
érzai, “ cooked” and “‘ looked at” (see Athen. 98 a, 338 c) or 
“ visible ” keys, opposed to the secret or invisible lock known 
as the Laconian key. The best description of the Greek lock 
and key is in H. Diels’ Parmenides, Appendix. 

@ 297 e. ¢ p. 174 Wilamowitz. 
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tov opKkuvev dynou déyew tovs ’ArtiKods. Lwb- 
otpatos 8° ev Sevtépw mept Cow tiv mydapvda 
Guvvida Kadetcbar A€yer, peilw Sé ywouevnv 
Oivvov, ere dé peilova dpKuvov, drepBaddAdvtws Se 

cadvfavéuevov yiveobar KiTos. puvnpoveder S€ Tod 
Bivvov Kat AlayvAos Aéywv: 


agvpas déxeo8au KamiyaAKedew' pvdpous 
ws aotevaKkti Oivvos ws tvelyeTo 
avavdos.* 


Kat aAAaxod: 
TO oxaov Opupa® mapaBadrdy Odvvov Sixyy, 


e A / ~ ~ > nn ] / 
ws tod Bivvov TH oad ofbadu@ od BA€rovtos, 
ws *ApiotoréAns cipnkev. Mévav8post ‘AXedau: 


kat Oadarra® BopBopwsdys, i} tpéder Odvvov péyav. 


\ \ 7 e / >? / “ 
Kat Tapa Lwodpove 6 Ovvvobyjpas éoriv . . . ods 
w U4 lol > a A I 
eviot Odvvovs Kadodaw, ’AOnvator 8 Buvvidas. 

@YNNIZ. TOO dppevos tavrnv’ dyoi Siadépew 
6 ’ApiorotéAns TH exew bd TH yaorpl TTEPVYLOV, 

1 a A a a] 10 / 7 > de ~ \ ia / 
do Kadetolar abepa.’ ev S€ TH wept Cawv popiwv 
duatas adrnv Tob Odvvov dyow tod Bepous tikrew 
x \ € ~ , > e A 
mept Tov “ExatouBardva OvAaxoeidés, ev & ToAAd 
yiveOor piKpa da. Kat Laevdoummos 8’ ev devtépw 
‘Opoiwy Siuicrnow attas tdv OUvvwv Kal ’Eni- 


1 Kdmixadxevew Jacobs: kamiyadxever Néywr A. 
® Musurus: ay \vdés A. 
° 7d cxady una Plutarch 979 e: ofros Kal dvoua A: dupa C, 
* Mévavdpos added by Dalechamp. 
kai @4darra Bentley, Meineke: @ddacca cal A. 
® Casaubon: ravrn AC. 
* dpapéa (apopéa) Aristotle, 


5 
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orcynus (horse-mackerel) by the Attic writers. But 
Sostratus, in the second book of his work On Animals, 
says that the young tunny ¢ is called thynnis ; when 
it becomes larger, thynnus ; when still larger, orcy- 
nus ; and when it grows to excessive size, cetus 
(whale). The tunny is mentioned by Aeschylus,? who 
says: “ To receive the blows of hammers, to forge 
the red-hot blocks of iron ; for he endured it without 
a groan, like a tunny uttering no sound.” And in 
another passage : ° “ Casting awry his left eye upon 
it, like a tunny.” For the tunny cannot see with 
the left eye, as Aristotle says. Menander in The 
Fishermen 4: “* And the miry sea, which feeds the 
mighty tunny.”’ The word tunny-catcher occurs in 
Sophron®¢ . . . which some people call thynni, while 
Athenians call them thynnides. 

The Female Tunny.—This, according to Aristotle,’ 
differs from the male in having a belly-fin which is 
called athera.2 In The Parts of Animals,’ when dis- 
tinguishing the thynnis from the male tunny, he 
says that it spawns a sack-like substance in the 
summer, about the month of July ; in it are contained 
a large number of small eggs. Speusippus also dis- 
tinguishes the thynnis from the tunny, in the second 
book of Similars ; so also Epicharmus in The Muses.* 


@ For the rndapt’s see 118 a, 120f; for Orvis, properly 
female tunny, 303 c ff. ; for dpxuvos, “‘ horse-mackerel,” 315 c. 

PT. G2 96. ¢ Athen. 301 e. 4 Kock iii. 11. 

¢ It is, in fact, the title of one of his mimes, Kaibel 162 ; 
but the text is garbled here, and I have indicated a lacuna. 

t Hist. An. 543 a 12. 

9 Not found elsewhere (see critical note), and omitted in 
Liddell and Scott (1925 ed.) ; déepyis, “ prickly,” occurs in 
Nicander, Ther. 849. E 

h Hist, An, 5430 11. * Kaibel 104. 
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xappos ev Movoas. Kparivos 8 év [lAovrois dyoiv: 
eye yap «ie Ourvis 7 péAawda cou' 
Kat OUvvos, opdws, yAatkos, eyxeAus, KUwv. 
’AptototéAns 8° ev TH Trept ixOdwv ayedatov Kat 
e extomuotiKov elvar THY Buvvida. “Apyéotpatos® 8 
6 KipB€ dyno: 
Kat Ovvvns ovpatov exew—r7V* Buvvida pove 
THY peyadny, Hs EnTpoTrohs Buldvrvoy €oTw. 
elra Te mov adTnv opbads OmTnoov aTacav 
aAct jeovov Aetrrotou maoas Kat éAaiw dAcipas. 
Oeppa 7 ile Tenayn Bamrwv Spyetav és 
aAun 
Kal ep av’ eOédns eoBev® yevvata Tréovran, 
aBavdrovoe Deotor puny Kat €idos OpLova..! 
f dv 8 o&eu pavas mapalas. améAwAev éexelvn. 


t ’Avriddvns 8 ev Iladepacry: 


as te BeAtiorns pecatov Ouvvddos Bulavtias 
Tewaxos ev tedTAov AaktoTois KpUTTETAL OTEyd- 
opaow. 


THS Ouvvidos TO ovpaiov émavel Kat "Avridavns ev 
Kovupidt ottws- 


6 pev ev® ayp@ tpeddopevos 
Badrarriov peév odros ovdev éablet 
304 TAnv TOV Tapa. yn, yoyypov Tw 7 vapKnv 
TW 
Odvvns Ta mpds yis.® B. mola; A. Ta KaTWOEV 
Aeyoo 
7 MéXawwa co Kaibel: 4 wedralvas oo A. 
® Musurus: dpxédaos AC. 
3 Ribbeck: #v A. 4 dew Diels : éyew A. 
P 5 kat Enp’ av le eD Kav Enpav AC, 
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And Cratinus says in The Plutuses ¢ ; “* For I am your 
black she-tunny, your he-tunny, sea-perch, grey-tish, 
eel, and dog-fish.’’ Aristotle, in -his treatise On 
Fishes,’ says that the tunny is gregarious and migrat- 
ory. The meticulous Archestratus® says: ‘“ And 
have a tail-cut from the she-tunny—the large she- 
tunny, I repeat, whose mother-city is Byzantium. 
Slice it and roast it all rightly, sprinkling just a little 
salt, and buttering it with oil. Eat the slices hot, 
dipping them into a sauce piquante ; they are nice 
even if you want to eat them plain,? like the deathless 
gods in form and stature. But if you serve it 
sprinkled with vinegar, it is done for.” And Anti- 
phanes in The Paederast * : “ The middle slice of the 
very best Byzantian tunny is hiding in the torn 
coverings of a beet.”” But Antiphanes also commends 
the tail-cut of a tunny in The Hairdresser thus : 
“a. This fellow here, reared in the country, eats 
nothing out of the sea except what comes close to 
shore, a conger-eel, maybe, or an electric eel, or the 
ground parts of a tunny. B. What do you mean by 
that? a. The lower parts, I say. sB. (to c.). You 


@ Kock i. 63; Athen. 299 b. 

> p. 299 Rose. 

¢ Frag. 20 Ribbeck 37 Brandt. The epithet «iufit applied 
to Archestratus is a slang word quoted by Aristot. Nic. 
Eth. iv. 1. 39 of a miser, ‘‘ tight-wad.”’ Here it refers to the 
epicure’s care for details. 

@ Literally ‘“‘ dry.” 

¢ Kock ii. 85; for ueoatov, of a choice cut, cf. Athen. 
95 a, and for the garnish of beets, 300 b. 

? Kock ii. 63. The three speakers were distinguished by 
Dobree. 


6 Musurus: écdiew AC. 7 Gesner: duora AC. 
8 év added by Cobet. ® ys Cobet: ris A. 
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B. TovTovs dayois av; T. Tovs yap dAdous 
VEVO[ULKG. 

avOpwropayous ixfis. B. To detva 8” eabies'; 

r. 70 Tl; B. Ta Bowté&v dora’; r. KwrGdas 
déyets ; 

aypiws ye mapa Alwyn? yewpy@v Tuyxavw. 

7a 8 éyyédeva yparbouat Autrota€iou': 

Komen yap ovK tv ovdapod. 


~ A ‘ > 
TovTwy Tav iapBeiwy era eoTw evpeiv Kat ev 
¢€ 
b’Axeotpia kat ev "Aypoikw 7) Bovradiwu. ‘In- 
~ A ‘ > ~ 
mavat S€, ws Avoavias év tots mept tapuBoromv 
trapatierar, pyoiv: 
€ \ \ 2 oA ¢ a ‘ey 5 5 
Oo pev yap adta@v yovyn te Kal pupdnv 
/, / 
Guvvida® re Kal putTTwrov juépas mdoas 
dawdpevos, worep Aapibaxnvos ebvodyos, 
lod \ 4, 
Katépaye 51) TOv KAHpov: worTe xp) oKdTTEW" 
ie Abed ee. che ee 
meTpas T Opelas,® GiKa peTpLa Tparywv 
\ / / io , 
Kat KptOwov KdAAuKa, SovAvov ydprov. 


. . 


prnpovever d€ Tv Ovvvidwy Kat Urpdrris év Kad- 
c Aurmidn. 
mmorpor. ’ApuororéAns ev Sevtépw Cobwv popiwy 
Tovs immovpous dynolvy wa tikrew, Kal tadra e 
edaxiorwy péyota yiveobar, os Kal ta THs 
opvpaivns: tikrew S€ €apos. Awpiwy 8 é&v OH 
mept ix@dwv xoptpaway xKadrcicbai gna Tov 
immoupov. ‘“Ixéowos 8 inmoupeis adrods mpoo- 


? deiva 6 éoOtes Schweighauser: 8’ iva 5’ éoOins A. 

21. 7d th; B. ra Bowwrdv Nord Kock: route xaxévwra mola 
A. The reading is highly problematical, but Kock’s con- 
jecture is better than the many others proposed, 
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would eat such things as those? c. Why, yes; for 
I account all other fish as cannibals. 3. But you 
would eat the—the—the— c. What? .s. All that’s 
left in Boeotia. c. You mean Copaic eels? Ay, 
savagely. My farm, as it happens, is by the lake. 
But I shall indict the eels for deserting the ranks ; 
for there haven’t been any anywhere.” Some of 
these verses are to be found also in The Sempstress 
and in The Farmer, or Butalion. Hipponax, as 
Lysanias quotes him in his books on Jambic Poets,* 
says: “ For one of them, feasting undisturbed and 
noisily on tunny and an olio every day, like a eunuch 
of Lampsacus, has thus devoured his estate and there- 
fore must go dig . . . of a mountain rock, eating 
small measures of figs and a barley roll, fodder for 
slaves.” The she-tunnies are mentioned also by 
Strattis in Callippides.® 

Horse-tails.c—Aristotle, in the second book of his 
work On the Parts of Animals, says that the horse- 
tails produce eggs, and that these, from being very 
small, grow to be very large, like those of the lamprey; 
they are produced in springtime. Dorion, in his 
work On Fishes, says that the horse-tail is called 
coryphaena. Hicesius uses the form hippureis in de- 


« P.L.G. frag. 35, Diehl frag. 39. 
> Koek i. 715. 
¢ Of the family Coryphaenidae, which includes the 
dolphins. 
Hist. An. 543 a 22; cf. Athen. 312 c. 


3 yap after Aiuyyy deleted by Jacobs. Wilamowitz marks 
a lacuna after ye, but the line is hypermetrical in A. 
4 yodWouat Auroratiov Porson : ypdgouat hevroratiou A. 
5 Bergk: pidny A. 
® Meineke: @ivvay A: Oivvorv C. 
7 Lacuna marked by Bergk. 8 ropelas A. 
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, / > ae > t ? 
AVOpPEvEel. HV1)[LOVEVEL rs) GAUTWV Ezixyappos €V 


“HBas yapep 
\ / 
Kwevpuyxor padides inoupol Te Kal ypuoddpues. 
~ ~ ? 7 
d Novprjvios 8 ev ‘AXevtix@ tiv ddow Tob ixOvos 
\ 
iyovpevos avvexés dnow adbrov e&ddAcobar, 51d 
e \ 
Kat apvevriy dvoudlecbar. Aéyer 5 ottw Tepl 
avToo: 
A / / ” > \ ov 
NE méeyav ovvoedovTa 7) apvevtTnv imzoupov. 
"Apxéotpatos 5€ dnow- 
¢ A / / > »” 
immoupos b€ Kaptarids eorw dpuotos: 
+ > a / / > A / 
ddAws 7” evoyov o¢d5pa ywplov éeari Kdpvotos. 
"Exaiveros 8 ev ’Oaptutixots kopidawvav avrtov 
gynow ovoudlecba. 
1 z , € , Artis , 
@ INMOl. pxymote tovTous inmidua Kadet °Ent- 
° / 
Xappos orav A€yy 


A \ t 2 
Kopakivot d€ Koptoeidées, 
3 


trioves ximmidia’ deta, puKiopdyou Koupidses. 
Novpyvios 8 év “ANevtiK@: 


i) oKdpov 7) KBVov tpodinv Kat dvadéa Ainv 

xdvvous 7 eyyédvds Te Kal evvuxinv mirvvor,® 

7) pvas 7) Urrous He yAavary Kopvovdw. 
pvnpovever adrod Kat "Avripayos’ 6 Kododduos év 
TH OnBaids rAéywv obtws- 


hD 4 ne tC) ee ib / 
N vKNY 1 imTov 7 dv KixAnv Kadgovow. 


1 Kaibel: tos AC, 


® kopaxivor dé Kopioecdées Dindorf (ef, 282 a): Kopaxwov dé 
Kopakoedets A. 
* The line to be supplied is found at 288 b, 307 b-c, 322 f. 
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nominating them. They are mentioned by Epichar- 
mus in The Marriage of Hebe*: “ And needle-fishes 
with sharp snouts, horse-tails too, and gilt-heads.”’ 
Numenius, in his book On Angling, describes the 
nature of this fish and says that it constantly leaps 
out of the water, hence it has also the name of 
acrobat. He speaks of it thus®: * Either a large 
synodon or an acrobat horse-tail.” Archestratus ¢ 
says: ‘*The horse-tail from Carystus is the best, 
as in general Carystus is a region very rich in fish.”’ 
Epaenetus, in The Art of Cookery, says that it is called 
coryphaena. 

Horse-fish.t—Perhaps these are what Epicharmus ¢ 
calls horselings when he says: ‘“ And dark-gleaming 
crow-fishes . . . fat maigres, smooth horselings,’ 
shrimps that feed in sea-weed.” Numenius, in The 
Art of Angling 9: “ Or a parrot-fish, or fat and very 
shameless goby, cannas and eels, and darkling 
bottle-fish ; or mussels, or horse-fishes, or the blue 
young tunny.” Antimachus of Colophon also men- 
tions the horse-fish in the T'hebais,” as follows: “Or 
sea-bream or horse-fish, or that which they call a 
thrush.*”’ 


@ Kaibel 100; cf. below, 319 c, 328 b. 

» Frag. 6 Birt; Athen. 322 b, f. 

¢ Frag. 22 Ribbeck 50 Brandt. 4 Not identified. 

® Kaibel 99; cf. 282 a, 288 b (from which the word maigres 
is supplied here), 307 b, 308 a, 322 f. 

1 See critical note. 

9 Frag. 10 Birt; Athen. 306 c, 309 b, 327 f. 

» Not in Kinkel. # Otherwise wrasse. 


4 yimrmldca Dindorf: Acymidia A. 
5 duxopdryo. xoupldes Gulick (pvxidmdoo Koupides Kaibel): 
Wuxevradoxoupides A. 6 rirwov (?) 327 f. 
7 Avriuaxos Johns: avripdvns AC. 
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IOYAIAES. trept ToUTwyv Awpiwv év T@ rept tyOdwv 

/ ry ee / a A > a > ~ > > ‘\ 

dynaiv: “ iovridas ebew pev ev GAun, ontav 8° emt 
thyavov.” Novprvos dé 


~ A \ 7 / \ > / es 
ketvo 5€ 57) oKémToOLO, TO Kev Kal lovdida papyov 
qr hhss / 1 rary , , 
ToAAcv amoTpoméwTo’ Kat loBdAov oxoAdTevdpav. 


> 5A > ¢3 > \ > / &, 38 ~ ~ 8 \ 
tovrovs 8’ 0° adres ovomaler Ta EvTepa THs ys dia 
TOUTWY" 


1 9. , , , ¢ > 4 3 
Kat d€ ov ye pvyoato SeAeliatos S6TT. Tap’ aKpa 
drjets alyvadoto yewAoda* oi* prev tovdAot 
KéKAnvra, péAaves, yainpdyo, evTepa yains. 
He Kal éeprrnAas SodtyrTodas, OmTdOTE TéTPAL 
appwoes Krdvlwvrat em’ akpyn KUuatos ay, 

” > 4 / / > >? A > a 
evdev dpvéacbar Oewevai 7” eis ayyos dodAes. 


KIXAAI Kal KOZ3re0I. Oia Tod nra “ArriKol 
Kixdnv A€éyovat, Kat 6 Adyos odTws Exe. Ta yap 
ets Aa Ajyovta OnAvKA mpd Tod X Erepov X exen, 
LkvAda, oKidda, KodAa, BddAXa, dpcAdAa, dparXa: 

\ \ > > / ¢ / 4 / ” 

Ta d€ els Aq odKérL, dpixdn, PdTAn, yevebAn, aiyAn, 
is \ , 


TpwWyAn. Spoiws obv Kal tplyAn. Kparivos: 


tplyAnv® 8 et pev edndokoln TévOov TLVds avopos. 


Avoxdfjs 8° ev mpait@ ‘Yyewav “ot 8€ merpatou,” 
dnaiy, ‘Kadovpevor padaKdaapkot, Kocovdo, KixAat, 
mépkat, kwProl, duKides, dAdynotixds.’’ Novpririos 
&° ev ‘AXeutiKd: 


1 Kaibel : dmorpor@ro A. 

2 6 added by Schweighiuser. 

3 Schweighduser: dxpas AC. 

* yewdoga* of Kaibel: yedAoga col A, yewddqous oi C. 

° Schweighduser: rplyhy A. We should expect Kix here 
and in the line preceding. 
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The Rainbon-wrasse.—Of these Dorion says in his 
work On Fishes: ‘ Boil wrasses in sea- water, but 
bake them in a pan.” Numenius?: “ Look about 
you now for that drug which shall avert even the very 
ravenous wrasse and the poison-darting scolopendra.”’ 
But the same author gives to earthworms a similar 
name (iulz) in these lines®: “And be sure you are 
mindful of the bait which you can find along the 
tops of the hills by the shore. Some are called 
iuli—dark, earth-eating earthworms. Or the long- 
footed centipedes, found when the sandy cliffs 
are washed at the topmost break of the surf, where 
you can dig them out and put them together in 
a jar. 

Thrushes and Blackbirds.c—Attic writers end the 
form sichlé (thrush) with an eta, and this is according 
to analogy. For feminines ending in /a have a second 
I before the first 7: Scylla, squilla, kolla (glue), 
bdella (leech), hamilla (contest), amalla (sheaf). But 
this rule does not extend to words ending in /é: 
homichlé (mist), phytlé (tribe), genethlé (family), 
aiglé (gleam), troglé (hole). Accordingly we also 
have triglé (mullet). Cratinus?: “And if he 
should prove to have eaten a mullet, that marked 
him as an epicure.’”’ Diocles, in the first book of his 
Hygiene,’ says: “The so-called rock fishes have soft 
flesh. They are the blackbirds, wrasses, perches, 
gobies, hake, labrus.*” Numenius in The Art of 


@ Frag. 5 Birt. > Frag. 1 Birt. ’ 
¢ For the thrush or wrasse see above, 304 e and note 7. 
They and the blackbirds are fresh-water labroid fishes; 


see 324 ¢. 
@ Kock i. 106. ¢ p. 172 Wellmann. 


f The dd¢yorixéds was mentioned in the form dA¢yorjs, 
281 e-f. 
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o yAavKous* 7 dpp&v® evarov yévos He pweAdyxpwv 
Kéaoudov 7) KixAas aAedéas. 
*"Exixappos 8° ev “HBas yapo: 
BapBpaddves te Kal KiyAa® Aayol SpaKovtés 7° 
GAKYyLOL. 
’"AptototéAns 8 ev TH Trepi Cwikdv: “Kal Ta pev 
/ 
pedavdotiKta, Womep Kdcovpos, Ta Sé TOLKLAd- 
A 
oTiukta, Wamep KixAn.”’ Llayxpdtns 8 6 ’ApKas 
» a / 
ev épyous* Badartiow tiv KixAnv moAAois dvdpact 
gna Kadctobat- 
eo » , $7 \ ra 
ols 76n KixAnv ovwdea, THY Kadaptes 
cadpov KucAjoKovat Kal aiorinv, dpdickor, 
mudtatov Kedpadj. 
Nikavdpos 8 év rerdprw ‘Erepowsvpéevwv dyotv: 
] oKdpov 7) KixAnv moAvavupov. 

KANPOS Kal KPEMTS. “ApiororéAns ev TH Tept 
re / ce A A 2? \ a e e / 
Caiwv dnol “ra S€ dvddovra Kai Aela ds padis. 

\ \ A if € / A \ 
kat Ta prev ASoxépada ws Kpeuus, Ta S€ oKAn- 
porara,® tpaxvdepua ds Kdmpos. Kal Ta pev 
dipabda womep cecepivos, 7a 5é moAvpaBSa Kal 
epvbpdypaupa os addin.” tod Sé Kdmpov pyy- 
e povevet kal Awpiwy kal Emaiveros. "Apyéorparos 
dé dnow: 
adtap és "AuBpaxiay eddy eddaiyova yadpav 
Tov Kdmpov® dv éoi8ns dvob Kal ut) KaTdAeure, 
1 yAavcous $15 b: yAavcov AC. 
2 bopSv edd. 315 b: dp AC. 
® re kal kixdae 287 b: re xlydar Te kal AC. 
« épyos Casaubon: opyos A. 5 cxdnpbdepua Rose. 
* «dpov Cz kaprov A: xdmpov édv (del. rdv) Dindorf, Brandt. 
* Frag. 17 Birt; of. Athen. 315b. » Of. below, olvwdea. 
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Angling * : “ Grey-fishes, or race of sea-perch in the 
waters, or dark-skinned blackbird, or thrushes with 
hues of the sea.»”’ And Epicharmus in The Marriage 
of Hebe:°* ‘Bambradones and wrasses, sea - hares 
and valiant serpents.” Aristotle, in his work On 
Animals 4: “And those with black spots, like the 
blackbird, those again with vary-coloured spots, like 
the thrush.” Pancrates of Arcadia, in Occupations at 
Sea, says that the thrush is called by many names : 
“To these we now add the wine-coloured ¢ thrush, 
which men of the rod call lizard and speckled-beauty, 
or pretty perch, fattest at the head.” Nicander, in 
the fourth book of Things that Change‘: “Or a 
parrot-fish or thrush of many names.” 

The Boar-fish and the Cremys.’—Aristotle* says in 
the work On Animals : “ Others, again, are toothless 
and smooth, such as the needle-fish. And one class 
have a stone in the head, like the cremys, the other 
are very hard and rough-skinned, like the boar-fish. 
Some have two stripes like the seserinus, others have 
many stripes and red lines like the salpa.t’”’ The 
boar-fish is mentioned by Dorion and by Epaenetus. 
And Archestratus/ says: “Again, if thou go to 
Ambracia’s happy land and chance to see the boar- 


¢ Kaibel 101; above, 287 b. 4 p. 297 Rose. 

© Referring to the wine-coloured hues of the Mediterranean, 
hence sea-coloured ; above, 305 c. 

* Frag. 59 Schneider. , 

9 The first belongs to a well-known family Solera 
The second, xpéuvs or xpéuus, may be dialectal for xpdus 
(282 b, note d), which belongs to the family Chromidae, allied 
with Cichlidae just mentioned. » p. 296 Rose. 

+ * Salpa is a fowle fisshe and lytell set by, for it will 
neuer be ynough for no maner of dressi ge tyll it haue ben 
beten with grate hamers and staues’ (Karly Eng. Tezts, 
p- 237.) 4 Frag. 23 Ribbeck 15 Brandt. 
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Kav ladxpucos en, pay cou vé“eots karamvevon 

Seu a amr dfavarav: TO yap €oTW véeKTapos dv6os. 

tovtou 8 ov’ Péuis éori payetv Oyntotow daracw 
f odd’ eadeiv dacoow, door 447) mexrov ddaopa 

axolvov éAcvotpddouv KotAov? yelpecow EexovTes 

elw0acr doveiv Yjdovs atOwre Avyropa* 

apOpwr pnrciwy 7 en? adypnv® dwprhpata 

Badrew.® 


K1@aPos. "AptototéAns ev T@ Trepl Cwwv 7 epi 
ixyOvav “6 xiBapos, gyct, Kapxapddous, pLov7npns, 
guKopayos, THY yA@trav amoXehupévos, Kapdiav 
Aevkynv exwv Kat mAatetav.”’ Depexpatyns Aovdo- 
didacKdAw: 


306 KiBapos yeyevfobar Kayopalew Kifapos wv. 
> / 7 > ig / \ ‘ > SAA 
B. ayaldr’ y’ 6 Kibapos Kal mpos ’AmddAwvos 
avy. 
A. exeivo Opdrret pu’, ort A€yovow, & & *yaby, 
eveoti ev KiOdpw TL KaKov. 


’Emixapyos “HBas ydpw- 


nv 8° vawides Te? BovyAwoooi te Kal Kibapos 
evijs. 


” i oO Wee uN a a 
OTL € dua TO OVOLGA LEpos elvat VEVOLLOTAL TOU 


1 ot added by Casaubon. 
* éhevorpigov xot\ov Casaubon : edorpopou koidov AC. 
® uyioug Wachsmuth: Noyiouge AC. 
4 7’ added by Wachsmuth. 
én’ dyn Stadtmiiller: éi yj» AC. 
® Badrew C: Baddwv TX. 
7 Schweighauser: ws dyaddv AC. 
8 fv 326 e: 7 A. 
® re added from 326 ec. 
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fish, buy it and abandon it not, even though it cost 
its weight in gold, lest haply the dread wrath of the 
deathless ones shall breathe upon thee. For that 
fish is the flower of nectar. Yet to eat of it or even 
to catch a glimpse of it with the eyes is not ordained 
for all mortals, but is possible only for those who 
carry in their hands the hollow plaited texture of 
swamp-grown rope,’ and are skilled in the practice 
of tossing pebbles in eager contention, and throwing 
the bait of sheeps’ joints.’’® 

The Citharus.c—Aristotle, in either the work On 
Animals or that On Fishes, says% that the citharus has 
jagged teeth, is solitary, feeds on sea-weed, has a 
detached tongue and a heart that is white and flat. 
Pherecrates in The Slave-teacher®: “a. (Methought) 
I had turned into a citharus, and as a citharus I 
went to market. s. Surely the citharus is a good 
thing, and has great favour with Apollo.’ a. But 
what bothers me, my good woman, is that they say 
there is evil in the citharus.” Epicharmus, in The 
Marriage of Hebe®: “ There was a supply of plaice, 
and there were soles too, and a turbot among them.” 
That it is regarded as sacred to Apollo because of its 


@ j.e., a creel, not for holding but for catching; see 105 f. 
> For this interpretation, varying greatly from all preced- 
ing attempts, see Brandt, pp. 176, 193. On the Dalmatian 
coast, when the water is rough so that the fish cannot be 
seen, the fishermen throw small stones smeared with oil in 
a semicircle round the boat. This reminds the poet of the 
boys’ game of ducks and drakes, al@w Avyioug ; see critical 
note. 
¢ Turbot? The name was connected with x@dpa, “ lyre.” 
@ p. 308 Rose. 
® Kock i. 155. 
t See 287 a, 325 a-b. 
9 Kaibel 102; Athen. 288 b, 326 e, 330 a. 
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"AmdAAwvos cipneev AmoAACdwpos. KaddAias 8 
7 AtoxAns Kixdwye- 
b «iOapos dmrds Kat Batis Odvvov te KepdAaiov 
TOOL. 
6 8 ’Apyéotpatos ev 7H “Hévmabeia: 
KiJapov dé Kededw, 
an“ \ A ” / / 2 vs 
dv pev AevKos €n oTepeds TE peyas Te? TEepdKn, 
if > id A \3 , / 
ébew eis dAunv kafapav kata® gvdAAa Kabévta: 
av 8° 4 muppos idetv Kal pt) Alay péyas, onrav 
opbA Kevtnoavta dé€uas veobAy* payaipa. 
‘ ~ ~ s > / ~ + 
Kal 7oAA@ Tup@® Kat eAaiw Tobrov adeupe: 
xalper yap darravavras dp@v, éot 8 axdAaortos. 
KOPAYAOS. TOUTOV “AptotoreAns dnow apdifrov 
elvac Kal TeAcurav bd Tod Xiov avavéevra. 
c Novpyvos 8 ev ‘AXdevtiK@ KoupvAov adrov Kader: 


Pall ” , af , 5 
Tololt Kev dpyeva TavTa TrapoTrAiccaio déXeTpa’, 
KoupvAov 7) Teiphva 7 elvadinv eprndAav.® 

péepvyntat S€ Kat KopdvAidos ev TovTots: 

”“ / . ee bap at /, 

] pvas 7 immous je yAavKiy KopvdudAw. 

KAMMOPOI. "Ezriyappos ev “HBas yapw: 

ETL be mot’ tovtova. BdKes, opapides, advar, 
KG [LfL0pot. 


\ > / / > a 
kat Lodpwv 8 ev yuvatketois pipors adtav 


1 re 286 b: 7d A. 2 wéyas re added by Ribbeck. 
3 xara Brandt (tpla Morel): Baca AC. 
4 Casaubon: veoynyet AC. 
5 dé\erpa Wilamowitz: dé wpa A. 
8 %pmn\av Kaibel (cf. 305 a): épmidav (EpriAdav ?) A. 
7 6 wor 286 f: 6’ éri A. 
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name we know on the authority of Apollodorus. 
Callias (or Diocles) in The Cyclopes*: “Here are 
baked turbot, a ray, and the head of a tunny.”’ 
Archestratus in High Living® : “ As for the citharus, 
if it be white and hard and large, I bid you put it 
in leaves in clean salt water and boil it. But if it be 
red in appearance, and not too large, bake it after you 
have stabbed its body with a straight knife, freshly 
sharpened. Then smear it with abundance of cheese 
and oil. For it likes to see people who spend money, 
and it is prodigal.” 

The Cordylus..—This creature, Aristotle? says, is 
amphibious, and dies when dried by the sun. 
Numenius, in The Art of Angling,’ calls it curylus : 
** Anything with which you can arm yourself is suited 
to these as bait—tadpole (curylus) or water-spider or 
centipede that lives in the sea.” He also mentions 
a cordylis in these words :7 ‘‘ Or mussels, or horse- 
fishes, or the blue young tunny (corydylis).”’ 

Lobsters..—Epicharmus, in The Marriage of Hebe” : 
“ And added to these again, were box, smelts, 
small fry, lobsters.” Sophron also mentions them in 


2 Kock i. 694; Athen. 286 a-b. 

> Frag. 27 Ribbeck 31 Brandt. 

© Said to be a newt of some kind. # p. 309 Rose. 

¢ Frag.2 Birt. Thesense is very uncertain ; maporNifouat 
generally means “ disarm.” What recpiva (wnpiva ?) is I do 
not know. 

f Frag. 10 Birt, above 304 e. The word quoted (kopiduXs, 
‘young tunny ”) does not illustrate his remark about xopduXs, 
apparently merely a feminine variant of xopdv)os, “ newt.” 

9 xdupopo (lobsters) is more properly written kéuyapor, 

so 286f), Lat. cammarus, French homard, German Hummer. 
he doraxés (see 7 b), the word used in Modern Greek for 
“lobster,” is probably a crayfish (identified with kdépaBos 
in 104 £-105 d). 
hk Kaibel 101; Athen. 286 f. are 
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pépvyntar. e€oTt d€ Kapidiwyv yevos Kai bo ‘Pw- 
patwy ottws Kadodvrat. 

KAPXAPIAI. Nouprvios 6 ‘Hpakdewtns ev TO 
‘Adueutix® dynow: 

adore Kapxapinv, dté dé pobiov apabida. 
Lappwv Ovvvobipa: “a sé yaorip tuéwv Kap- 
Xapias, ocKa Twds' dShobe.”’ NixavdSpos 6 Kodo- 
duvios ev tats TAdooas tov Kapyapiay Kadetobal 
gyno. Kat Adpvav Kat oxvAdav. 

KEXTPETS. ‘Ixéouds dnow “tdv S€ Kadovperwy 
Aevickwy mréovd eotw €idn. Aé€éyovrar yap ot 
prev Kédadror, of dé KeoTpeis, dAdo dé xeMAaves, 
of dé pvétvor. dpioro. 8 cioly of Kédaror Kat 
mpos THv yedow Kal mpos TH edyvAlav. devTEpot 
& eat tovtwy of Aeyopevor Keortpets, qacoves 8 
of pv&ivor: Katadecotepor S¢ madvtwv of xeMdves 
(of S€ Aeydpwevor Bakyou evyvrot eior? ofddpa) Kat 
od moddtpogor Kal eveKKpiror.”’ Awpiwy 8 év 
T® Trept iyOdwv Tov KeoTpéwy Tov bev Oaddrriov 
exriferar, Tov Sé rrordpuov od Soxialer, etn Se 
Tob Oadarriov Kéfadrov Kal viotw. tov 8 Kad 
THs Kepadjs Tob Keotpéws eyivov addovdvdov 
ovopdler Siagepew ré pyar Keddrouv Kedarivov, 
ov Kat BAeiav Kadrciobar. "ApiotoréAns 8? ey 
méunt@ jopiwv “ dpyovras per, dno, Kew téev 
KeoTpewy ot pev xeMéves Tlocededvos pnvds Kat 
0 gapyos Kat 0 pwfos Kadovdpevos Kal 6 Képados: 

1 &xxa Twos Meineke: éxkarrivos A: Ska Schweighduser. 


® ol d€ Aeysuevor . . edyurol elor Rondelet; oi Aeyouevos 
Bayou edyudor 5é elor A, 
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Mimes of Women.* It is a kind of prawn (karides) 
and by the Romans is so called.° 

Sharks. — Numenius of Heracleia in The Art of 
Angling © says: ‘“ At one time a shark, at another, 
a guttling sand-fish.” Sophron in The Tunny- 
catcher*: ‘Your belly is a shark’s when ye want 
aught.”’ Nicander of Colophon in his Glossary ¢ says 
that the shark is called both lamia and scylla. 

The Mullet.—Hicesius says: ‘‘ There are several 
kinds of leucisci (white mullets), as they are called. 
Some, namely, are called cephali, others cestreis, 
others chellones, still others myxini (slime-fish). The 
best are the cephali as regards both taste and flavour. 
Next to these come the so-called cestreis, while the 
myxini are inferior ; poorer than any others are the 
chellones (although those called bacchi are of very 
good flavour), and they are not nourishing nor easily 
eliminated.”’ Dorion, in his work On Fishes, while 
he discusses in detail the sea mullet, does not recom- 
mend the river mullet. The prickly protuberance 
on the head of the cestreus he calls a drum, and says 
that the cephalinus, also called blepsias, is different 
from the cephalus. Aristotle, in the fifth book of 
The Parts of Animals,? says that ‘among the mullets, 
the chellones begin to gestate in the month of 
December ; so also the sarg, the so-called myxus, 


@ Kaibel 158; Athen. 106 e. 

> Caris (sinuosa caris, cf. kaumtdhat xapides, Athen. 105 e) 
occurs, so far as I know, only in Pseudo-Ovid, Hal. 132. 

¢ Frag. 11 Birt; Athen. 327 a, where the yauadis is called 
a ds (pig-fish). 

_ 4 Kaibel 162. ¢ Frag. 137 Schneider. 

f As of a column (ef. orévdvudos, 206 a); the word usually 
means vertebra (314 e). 

9 Hist. An. 543 b 14. 
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Kvovor de TpudKovTa TLEP@V. évion b€ TOV 
KeoTpewy ov ‘yivovTat eK ovvdvacpod, aAAa 
gpvovrar &€k Tijs iAvos Kal Ths dppov.’ ev 
aAAots gnaw 6 6 “AptotoréAns: ‘ 6 KEOTpEevs KapXap- 
dd0us Wy ovK an ropayet, ate 8&7 0vd dhuns 
capkopayav. €oTt b€ 6 pev TUS Kepanros, 6 de 
xeMav, 6 dé depatos. Kal 6 bev xeMav pos Th 
vA veéperar, 6 be pepatos ov. Kal TpOPT xPiras 
Oo pev pepatos Th ag’ avdTod yevouevn ven, o 

xeMav au Kat tAve. Aéyerau d€ Kal OTe ae 
yovov TOV KEoTpewy ovdev TOV Onpiwv kateobiet, 
eet 000! of KEeoTpeis ovdeva THV ixOdwv.” 


b Evévdnuos 8 6 *AOnvatos ev TH mept tapixwv 


elon KeoTpéwv clvar Kédadrov Kal® odnvéa Kat 
daxturéa. Kat kedadous pev déyeoBar dia 70 
Baputépav THY kedadiy EXE, opnveas d€ OTe 
ayapot Kal TeTpdywvor. Ta 5€ TOV SaxtvAewv 
TO mAdTos exer eAaccov TaV dveiv SdaxTAwv. 
Bavpactol 8 cist THv Keotpéwv of trept “ABSnpa 
adwoKkdpevot, ws Kal “Apyéotpatos eipynke. dev- 
Tepot O€ of Ex Luvwd7ys. KadodvTat 5é ol KeoTpeis 
bd Tiwwv TADTES, Ws Pyar Llorkguwv ev TH weEpi 
Tov ev LukeXia moTapav. Kat ’Emiyappos 8 
Movocats ottws adrovs dvopaler 


aioAta, TA@TEs TE® KUVdyAWoao! T’, evAV dé GKLG- 


Oides. 


"ApuororeAns 8 ev TO mept Caw HOav Kal 

Bicov gnaw 6 ore CHow ot KeoTpels: Kav apaupeBdar 

Tas Kepkous. azeablerar 5° 6 pev KeoTpEeds db 
1 ots’ added by Kaibel. 


2 xépadov kat added by Schweighauser. 
> re added from 288 b. 
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and the cephalus. The period of gestation is thirty 
days. But some of the mullets are not propagated 
by copulation, but grow out of the slime and the 
sand.”” In another place Aristotle? says: “The 
mullets, although a jagged-toothed fish, do not eat 
one another, since they are not carnivorous anyway. 
There is one kind called chellon, another pheraeus ; 
the chellon feeds close to shore, the pheraeus does 
not. The pheraeus uses as food the mucus which 
comes from itself, but the chellon eats sand and slime. 
It is even said that no creature eats the spawn of 
mullets because the mullets, in their turn, eat no 
other fish.” Euthydemus of Athens, in his treatise 
On Salt Meats, says that the kinds of mullets are 
cephalus, spheneus (wedge-fish), and dactyleus (inch- 
fish). Now the cephali, he says, are so-called because 
they have a rather heavy head, the wedge-fishes, 
because they are narrow and four-square. As to the 
inch-fishes, they have a breadth less than two inches. 
The mullets caught off Abdera are admirable, as 
Archestratus® says, and next to them are those 
which come from Sinope. By some the mullets are 
called plotes (floaters), as Polemon says in his book 
On the Rivers of Sicily. In fact Epicharmus, also, 
gives them this name in The Muses@: “ Speckled- 
beauties and floaters, and dog-tongues, and maigres 
too, were in it.’’ Aristotle, in his work On the Habits 
and Lives of Animals,’ says that mullets stay alive 
even after their tails are removed. The mullet is eaten 

* p. 307 Rose. 
> Frag. 26 Ribbeck 44 Brandt: Athen. 314a. In Athen. 
118 b this estimate is ascribed to Dorion. 

¢ Frag. 82 Preller. 

@ Kaibel 99; Athen. 288 b, 308 e, 322 f. 


° Hist. An. 610 b 14. 
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/ ¢ A 2 ¢€ A / ¢ be 
AdBparos, 6 d€ ydyypos tbo pupaivyns. 7 Se 
Aeyowevn Trapousia “ KeoTpeds vynotever”’ emt TOV 

LKaLoTTpayoUVTWY AKOVETAL, E7TELO1) OV Gapkopayel 
¢ 4 > / > / / 

6 Keotpets. “Avakidas év Movotpomw Matwva 

\ Nes) a , 7y) , 
Tov gog.aTHy emi yaotpiuapyla diaBdrAAwy dyot: 

Tov KeaTpéws KaTEdSoKEV TO Kpaviov 

> / / >? \ > > 4 

avapracas Matwv: éeya 8 amddAvpa. 

d6 8€ Kadds ’"Apyéotpatos pyc: 


Keatpéa 8° Atyivns e€ audipttyns aydpale, 
avdpdcu 7 aorelovow optAnoers. 
AtoxAfjs Oaddrrn: 
adAetar 8° dp’ HSovijs 


KeoTpeus. 


ort de eldos Keatpewy ot vnaTets "Apyummos ‘HpaxaAet 
yapobvri dyaww: 


, / / 
vynorets KeaTpéas, Kedarous. 
’Avridavyns Adprrwve: 


ee TAX 22 , , 

KEOTPELS EXWV GO OU OTPAaTLWTas TUYXaVELS 
, 

VNOTELS. 


"AreEts Dpvyi: 
> \ de \ lol ” > > / 
eyw d€ KeoTpevs vijoTis olKad’ dmoTpéexw. 
"Apeupias ’AmoxorraBilovew: 
e eyo 8° iay® Tetpacopat 
> \ > \ ” tal 
els THY ayopay epyov AaBeiv: arrov y’ av* obdv 
lod / 
vijotis Kabamep Keatpeds akodovOrjcers epol. 
Ki¢pwv Aicypa: 


Midas 8€ Keotpeds eort: vijotis mepumarel. 
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off by the sea-bass, the conger-eel by the lamprey. 
The well-known proverb, “a mullet goes hungry ” @ 
is said of men who practise just dealing, since the 
mullet is not carnivorous. Anaxilas in 7'he Recluse? 
says of the sophist Maton, whom he decries for 
gluttony: ‘* Maton has snatched away and eaten 
up the mullet’s head, and I am undone.”’ And the 
noble Archestratus © says : “ Buy a mullet in seagirt 
Aegina, and you will have the company of charming 
men.” Diocles, in The Sea? : “ He leaps with joy, 
like a mullet.” That the fasters are a kind of mullet 
is shown by Archippus in Heracles takes a Wife® : 
* Faster-mullets, and cephali.” Antiphanes, in 
Lampon :* ‘* You have, as it happens, faster-mullets 
instead of soldiers.” Alexis, in The Phrygian’: 
* And I, like a faster-mullet, trot off home.’”” Ameip- 
sias, in Playing at Cottabus”: “a. But I will go to the 
market-place and try to find a job. ps. Ay, in that 
case you won't have to follow me about, as empty as 
a faster-mullet.’” Euphron,in The Ugly Duckling? : 
“« Midas is a mullet: he goes about fasting.”’ Phile- 


@ The xeorpeds was known as the faster because no food 
was ever found in its intestine. See Diogenianus, ii. 100. 

® Kock ii. 269; Athen. 342 d. 

¢ Frag. 25 Ribbeck 43 Brandt; see critical note. 

4 Kock i. 767. ¢ Ibid. 681. 

* Kock ii. 68. 9 Ibid. 390. 

% Kock i. 670. The title refers to men at a dinner playing 
at xérraBos, for which see Athen. 665 e-668 f. 

* Kock iii. 319. 


1 Gydpdo’ 87’ Ludwich. 
2 Gdn’ od} Meineke: &Adouvs AC. 
3 igv Abresch: (day A. ; 
44’ av A: yap Dobree. Certainly dy with fut. indic. is 
suspicious (Gildersleeve, S.C.G. 432), but it may have been 
colloquial. 
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DOurjnywv LvvarrobvjcKovow: 
nyopaca vioTw KeoTpe omTov ov péyar. 
"Apioroddvns Unputady: 
gs 9 yz > ~ , > / 
dp évdov avdp@v Keotpéwv amrorkia; 
Ws pev ydp eoTe vyaTibes, yryvwoKeETat. 
*Avatavdpidns ’Odvacet- 
A / > 4 ~ ~ , bd 
f ra mod’ adevtvos Tepimatel, KeoTpivds €aTL 
vhaoris. 
EvBovdros Navoixda: 
a ~ / ¢€ / vy 
Os vov tetdptynv Huepav Bamrilerat, 
vyoTw movipou' KeaTtpéws TpiBwv Biov. 
Tovtwy mote Aexbévrwy emi TH KaA@ TovTw 
wy ~ ~ c /, > \ my co of 
opw TV KUVK@Y Tis EoTreptos eMav ehn dv8pes 
piror, pa) Kal 1ets* dyoev Ocopodpopicy THY 
peony, ore diknv KeoTpewy vnorevouev; ws yap 
6 AidiAds dnow ev Anpviats: 
odror SedermvyjKacw: 6 dé TaAas eyw 
308 KEeOTpEevs av einv éveka vyotelas akpas.” 
dmovaBav Sé Mupridros: 
‘ v a 3? > ~ 
Kal othr ede€fs, 
én, Kata Tov Mcomdumov ‘Hdvydpny, 
KEOTPEWY Vi}oTLs xXopos, 
Aaxdvovsw womep yives eEeviopevor. 
ov ‘Tporepov yap Twos peradribeobe, ews dy 7 
vpets y 6 ouppabnris bpdv OvAmvaves elmnre 


dua tt vijotis pdvos tev ixOiwy 6 KeoTpeds 


1 rovnpou Gesner : movnpod AC. 
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mon, in Dying Together*: ‘I bought a small baked 
faster-mullet.”’ Aristophanes, in Gerytades?: “Is 
there a colony of mullet-men within? For that you are 
fasters is well-known.”’ Anaxandrides, in Odysseus ° : 
** One who usually goes about dinnerless is a Fasting- 
mullet.” Eubulus, in Nausicaa: ‘‘ Why! This is 
the fourth day he has been soaking himself, wearing 
out the fasting life of a wretched mullet.” 

When these remarks over this noble dish had at 
last come to a conclusion, one of the Cynics who had 
arrived during the evening said: “ It cannot be, my 
friends, that we are celebrating the middle day of 
the Thesmophoria,’ seeing that we fast like mullets ? 
For as Diphilus says in The Lemnian Women? : 
“These fellows have had a good dinner, whereas I, 
poor devil, shall be an empty-bellied mullet through 
this extreme fasting.’”” Then Myrtilus broke in: 
““And stand ye there in order (to quote Theo- 
pompus’s Hedychares%), my fasting band of mullets, 
entertained, like geese, only on boiled greens.’ For 
you shall not have a portion of anything until either 
you or your fellow-disciple Ulpian explains why the 
mullet is the only fish that is called faster.” And 


@ Kock ii. 501. 

> Kock i. 430. For the thought ¢f. 156 b, 307 d (Alexis). 

© Kock ii. 148, Athen. 242 f. 2 Kock ii. 188. 

¢ The women’s festival in honour of Demeter and Koré. 
The “* middle ’’ was the second day of that part of the festival 
which was celebrated in the city (Dict. Antig. ii. 835 b), and 
was also called vyoreia, ‘‘ the fast.” See critical note. 

? Kock ii. 558; cf. Athen. 156 b. 

9 Kock i. 736. The title means ‘‘ Delighting in Luxury.” 


2 ynoreiay after jets deleted by Nauck as a gloss on ri 
péonv. He reads 0. rhv uéony | dyouev ; Sikny yap Keorpéwy 
vynorevtouev, as a quotation from some comic poet. 
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~ a > A 
KaAeirav.” Kat 6 OddAmavos édn: “dru oddev 
x ‘ > > 
dércap eobier Euxvyov, Kai aveAvabeis 8 od 
\ > / 
Sderedlera obre capKi ovr’ GdAw Twi eubdyw, 
aA \ ~ 
ws “ApiotoréAns isotope? dackwy dt Kal’ vijotis 
lon ~ / \ 
av gaddds eote Kal ori eav foBynOA Kpvarer Thy 
~ ~ / 
Kedadny ws TO av KpUatwv cua. IlAdtwv Te 
ev ‘Eoprais dnow: 
~ \ 2 
efovTe yap 
¢ A > la / / 
ddveds amjvrncey dépwv pou KeaTpéas, 
ix86s doitovs Kal* tovnpovs &v y’ epoi,! 
> , 
ad d€ pou einé, & Oettadrdgv wdAacpa Muprire, 
dua te of iyOves bd TaV mowta@v €dXoTres Kadobv- 
” es. co om \ , if 
Tal. Kat os*’ HToL dia TO Adwvor elvas BovAovrat 
yap Kata tiv avadoylav iAdorés ties elvar Sia 
TO elpyecOar dwvis. éoriyap TO pev iArcobat 
” € A bal / \ \ a 3 > lal 
eipyeobar, 7) Se oy dwvy. Kal yap Tod?’ dyvoeis 
” ” , oc? x A A \ 2 | > / 
EAXoys Tis wv. eyw de kara. Tov codov’ Eiyappov 
pndev amroxpwopevov Tod KuVvds 
\ \ ~ a> ” e > \ > / 
Ta mpo Tod dv’ avdpes Edeyov, els eyav dmoxpéw, 
kal dri €Adomes® Sid 7d elvar A|emSwrol. AdEw 
\ \ \ / \ / € uN 
dé Kati pt mpoBAnbévtos Sia tL of Ilv@ayopixol 
Tov pev dddAwv euipiywv petpiws dmtovrat, Twa 
dé Kal Qvovtes, ixQdwv povwv od yevovTat TO 
mapdmav. 7) dua THY exeuvOlav; Oetov yap Hyotv- 
1 kai AC: uy Aristotle, and edd. since Casaubon. But 
Athenaeus is intent on bringing his quotation from Plato 
into line with Aristotle, and so misquotes Aristotle. If uy 
be read, re after II\drwy should be amended to oe, 
> uev before yap deleted by Meineke. 
° rods after xai deleted by Gesner. 
4 & y' éuol Kock: #yé wou AC. 
® dd rl early edd.: d:67e AC. 


* Casaubon (ef. Schol. Theocr. i. 42): adores A, déores C. 
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Ulpian answered : “ Because he eats no live bait, 
nor can he be lured or pulled in either by meat or by 
any other living thing, as Aristotle* records. He says 
that even when he is empty he makes poor food,? 
and that when he is frightened he hides his head as 
if he were hiding his whole body. And so Plato says 
in Holidays ¢: ‘ For as I was coming out, a fisherman 
met me with a load of mullets—fish that fast and 
are poor food, at least in my judgement.’ But do 
you tell me, you tricky Thessalian Myrtilus,? why fish 
are called ellopes by the poets?’’ Myrtilus replied : 
“ Because they are voiceless; by strict analogy, 
of course, the term would be illopes, since they are 
barred from uttering a sound; for illesthai means 
“be barred,’ and ops is ‘ voice.’ You don’t know this, 
to be sure, being ellops (dumb) yourself.” “‘ But I ¢ 
answer, since the Cynic’s explanation is nonsense, in 
the words of the clever Epicharmus/: ‘ That which 
it took two men to say before me, I can answer 
sufficiently alone’ ; and I assert that fish are ellopes 
because they have scales. I will also explain, even 
if the question has not been asked,’ why the Pyth- 
agoreans, who eat moderately of other live animals, 
some of which they even sacrifice, nevertheless utterly 
refuse to touch fish alone. Is it because of their 


@ Hist. An. 591 b 2. " 

> Aristotle says that the fish is a scavenger, eating carrion, 
and is poor food except when it is empty; see critical note. 

© Kock i. 608. 

@ For Qerraddv wddatcua see Gerraddv cdgicpa, 11 b. 

¢ Ulpian. 

? Kaibel 138 ; cf. 362 d and Plato, Gorg. 505 5. — 

9 Here é\dozes is explained as év-Aozres, “‘ encased in hemldes 


(or Aorides), scales.” ; 
+ This discussion may be read more fully in Plutarch, Qu. 


Symp. 729 a. 
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d tau TH owwrnv. ere obv Kat buets, @ ModorriKot 
KUvES, TaVTA fev oLlwTaTe, TUOayopilete SE ov, 
Hpets prev ddrXovs tyAvorAoyjoopev.” 

KOPAKINOS. “ot prev Gadarrior, dyalv “IKéatos, 
oAvyétpogot Kal evéKKpiTor, edxyvria dé pécor.” 
*ApiototéAns 8 ev meumtw Cabwv popiwy ovp- 
Baivew pév dyor oxedov maar Tots tyOvor Tayetav 
yiweobar tiv avé&gow, ody’ yKLoTa dé KopaKivw. 
tikter 5€ mpos TH yh Kal tots Bpvwdecr Kal 
dacéor. Umevoirmos S ev Sevtépw ‘Opolwv 

@ eudepets Pnow elvat peAdvoupov Kal Kopakivov. 
Novprvios 8 ev “Adevtix@ dyou: 


¢ , ¢ 2 \ Tee Viz. a 

pnidiws €AKo.o® Kal aioAinv Kopaktvov. 

/ > s A ¢ = > 4 > / mY , 
EntoT ovv Kal ot map "Emydpuw aioAia deyd- 
feevor ev Movoas Kopakivoi «iat. gna yap: 

> / ~ / 6 / 

atoAta, TABTEs TE KUVdyAWaGO! Te. 
ev O¢ “HBas yauw Kal Ta toAd j 
ev Ipas yaw Kat Tov atodidy pvnpoveder 
ws diaddpwr: 

/ iA if A y / 3 
pwes aApyotal te Kopakivol Te Koptoeidées, 
atoAiaut tA@Tés TE KuvoyAwaaol Te. 


Ev@vdnpos 8 ev 7H mepi trapixwv tov Kopaxivev 
now wd ToAAdv canépdnv mpocayopevecbat. 
f dpotws 8° cipnxe Kal “Hpaxdéwy 6 *Edéovos, ert 
de DudAdtysos ev ’OpaptuTiue@. dre Sé Kal wAa- 
TioTaKos KaAEiTat 6 camépdyns, Kabamep Kal 6 
kopakivos, Ilapyévwv dynow 6 ‘Péddu0s év TpPwOTaD 
payerpikhs didacKaAias. *Apioroddvns 8 év Ted- 
1 ovx added from Aristotle, 
® koro Birt: &kouro A. 
3 utes . . Koproedées 282 a: wus. . Kopoedées A. 
4 282 a: aldda A. 
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silence? They regard silence, in fact, as divine. 
Since then you also, Molossian hounds,‘ are altogether 
silent though you are no Pythagoreans, we will 
proceed to the discussion of other fish.” 

The Crow-fish—The sea crow-fishes, says Hicesius, 
give little nourishment and are easily eliminated; 
they are moderately well-flavoured. Aristotle, in 
the fifth book of The Parts of Animals,® says that 
it so happens that practically all fish have a rapid 
growth, but the crow-fish most of all. It spawns 
close to shore, in places full of sea-weed and leaves. 
Speusippus, in the second book of Similars, says that 
the black-tail and the crow-fish resemble each other. 
Numenius, in The Art of Angling,® says: ‘‘ Easily 
may you pull in also the speckled crow-fish.”’ Per- 
haps, therefore, the speckled-beauties mentioned in 
Epicharmus’s Muses? are crow-fishes. He says: 
“ Speckled-beauties and floaters, and dog-tongues.” 
Yet, in The Marriage of Hebe, he mentions the 
speckled-beauties as though they were different : 
** Mouse-fishes and labruses and dark-gleaming crow- 
fishes, speckled- beauties and floaters, and dog- 
tongues.” Again, Euthydemus, in his work On Salt 
Meats, says that the crow-fish is by many called 
saperda.f A similar statement is found in Heracleon 
of Ephesus and again in Phylotimus’s Art of Cookery. 
But that the saperda, like the crow-fish, is also called 
platistakos,? is attested by Parmenon of Rhodes in 
the first book of his Instruction in Cookery. Aristo- 

@ Again the familiar pun on Dogs and Cynics, here qualified 
by Molossian, “‘ huge.” 

> Hist. An. 543 a 30. ¢ Frag. 12 Birt. 

@ Kaibel 99; cf. above 288 b and note d. 

€ Kaibel 99; above, 282 a. 

+ Cf. Athen. 117 a. 9 Cf. 118 ¢. 
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A ” / ” 
pnocedor “‘peAavorreptywr, edn, Kopakivwv. 
¢€ ~ be > / b] \ @ / 
brokoptoTiKa@s S€ wvduacey adtovs Depexparns 
ev *EmAjopove: 

a a / 
Tols GoloL cuvwY KopaKULdtoLs 
Kal pauidiots. 


"Audis 8° ev *ladeuw- 
@ A >? i / 
doTis Kopakivoy éafier Baddrriov 
yAavKou mapdvtos, obTos ovK exet Ppevas. 


e \ ~ aA LA ~ \ + 
ot 6€ NewA@rar Kopakivot ote yAvKets Kal evoapKot, 
ere dé dels, of meTELpapevor icacw. wvop.dcbnoav 
d€ dua TO SinveK@s Tas Kdpas Kwelvy Kal ovdém0TE 

, ~ > > \ ¢€ > ~ 
mavecbar. Kadotor 8 adtods ot *AdeEavdpeis 
mAdtakas amo Tod TeptéyovTos. 

KYTIPINOS. T@v capkoddywv Kat obtos, ws "Apt- 
atotéAns iatopet, Kat ouvayeAaotiK@v. thy dé 
yAdtrav ody emt’ TH oTdpuatt, GAN bd TO oTOMa 

> A 
Kexrntat. Awpiwy 8° adrov év tots Aysvatous Kal 
, / / 4 “e 4 
moTapious Kataddywv ypader ottws: ““ Aemdwrdv, 

dv Kadovol twes KuTpivov.” 
tA LA € Y > tA 
KOBIOI. moAvxvAc, ws Pnow ‘Ikéovos, edoropia 
/ 
duagépovtes, evexKpitor, ddvyotpopor Kai KaKd- 
> ~ 
xXvpor. Siadepovar 8’ edorouia of AevKdTEpor TOV 
peddvwv. 4 S€ TOV xAwpdv KwBidv odpE yavvo- 
\ 

Tépa eotw Kal ddumeoTépa: Kal yvdAdv éAdtTova 

AY / a 
kat Aemtdtepov evadidor, tpodywrepor S€é eta? 

\ A ie lod 
dua, To péyefos. Avoxdfs dyow rods merpatovs 

an /, 

avtav padakoodpKous elvar. Novyjvos 8 év 

¢ ~ a 

AXevtixk@® Kwbous adtovds Kadet: 
1 ér) Gulick: bd A. 

2 rpopiudrepor dé elor C: tpodipibrepol 7’ elor A, 
@ Kock i. 527. > Ibid. 160. 
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phanes speaks of “‘ black-finned crow-fishes ” in The 
Telmessians.* A diminutive form of the noun (cora- 
cinus) occurs in Pherecrates’ Forgetful Man?*: 
““ Keeping company with your crow-fishlets and your 
spratlets.””. Amphis in Lamentation®: ‘“ Any man 
who eats a crow-fish from the sea when he can have 
a grey-fish has no brains.” But the experienced 
know that the Nile crow-fish are sweet and fleshy and 
have a good flavour besides. They got the name 
coracinus from the continual motion of their eyes 
(corae).¢ But the Alexandrians call it broad-fish 
from its extraordinary contour.’ 

The Carp.— This also, according to Aristotle’s 
account,’ is of the carnivorous and gregarious type. 
It has a tongue which is attached to the top, not the 
under part, of the mouth. Dorion, who enumerates 
it among lake and river fish, writes as follows: 
“Sealy, which some call carp.” 9 

Golbies.—Very juicy, as Hicesius says, excellent in 
taste, easily eliminated, of little nourishment, and 
full of humours. The whiter varieties are better 
than the black in taste. The flesh of the yellow 
gobies is rather loose and skinny ; they also pro- 
duce in digestion less and thinner juice, but they are 
more nourishing on account of their size. Diocles * 
says that those of them which inhabit rocky waters 
are soft-fleshed. Numenius, in The Art of Angling, 

© Kock ii. 242; cf. Athen. 277 c. 

4 Cf. 287 b and note h. 

¢ Schweighauser renders dd ro mepéxovros, “ using 
the generic term for the specific,” a sense of wrepiéxov well 
known in Aristotle. Buta glance at a picture of the sea-bat, 
one of the Platacidae, will show that the earlier interpretation 
given above is more probable. 7 p. 309 Rose. 

9 The carp is, in fact, notable for its large scales. 


* 173 Wellmann. a0 
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] oKdpov 7 KO0ov tpodinv Kai avaidéa Xinv.* 
kat Lwbdpwv ev TH “Aypowwsty “ kwOwvordrdtar’”’ * 
gnot Kat tov Tod Ovvvobnpa S€ vidv tows azo 
tovtov Kwéwviav mpoonyopevoev. Lixeduidtar 8° 
eiolv of Tov KwBiov KwOwva KadobvTEs, Ws Nikav- 
dpds dnow 6 Kododdvos ev tats TAdtrais Kai 
*AmoAddSwpos ev Tots wept Lawdpovos. *Emiyappos 
d 8’ é&v “HBas yapw KkwBiods dvopdler: 
tTpvyoves 7 OmicOdKevtpor Kat pad’ ddpot® 
KwBrol. 
"Avriparvyns 8 ev Tivwu erawadv rods KwBwods 
Kat o7d0ev eiot KadAAoTOL SyAot Sua ToUTwY: 
nKw ToAvTEADS ayopdoas eis Tods ydpmous, 
ABavwrov dBodod tois Beois Kai tats Peats 
maou, Tors 8 Hpwor Ta yaior asoveud.* 
nuiv S€ tots Oyyntots empidpunv KwBrovs. 
ws mpooBadeiv 8° éexéAevoa Tov Torywpdyov, 
e@ ov ixOvoraAnv, “ tpooriOnt, noi, cot 
Tov Shyov adtOv- ciat yap Dadnpuxot.” 
dAXou 8 érw@dAovv, ws our’, ’Orpurixods. 
Mevavdpos *Edeciw’: 
TOV ixPvoTwAdv aptiws tis TerTdpwv 
dpaxuay ériwa KwBiods . . . . ofd8pa. 
ToTapiov dé KwBidv prnpoveder Awpiwv ev 7@ 
mept ixOvwv. 
1 Aimy Schweighauser (cf. 304): Sev A. 


® Aypouiry? kwOwvorddTa Casaubon: dypowrikat Owr.vo- 
mrvra A. 


8 ud’ adpol Casaubon: yahadpo A. 
4 daroveu® Cobet: drovéuwy AC. 
5 édecious A. 
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calls them cothi:* “ Or a parrot-fish, or fat and very 
shameless goby (cothus).”’ And Sophron in The 
Rustic® speaks of “ goby-cleaners,” and perhaps 
from this word gave the name Cothonias to the 
tunny-chaser’s son. Moreover, it is the Sicilian 
Greeks who call the goby cothén, according to 
Nicander of Colophon in his Glossary* and Apollodorus 
in his work On Sophron. But Epicharmus has the 
usual name (cobios) for them in The Marriage of 
Hebe 4: ‘‘ Spike-tailed roaches and very fat gobies 
too.’” Antiphanes, while commending gobies, also 
shows where the best come from in these lines 
from Timon®: “I have just returned, after making 
lavish purchases for the wedding celebration. The 
pennyworth of frankincense I shall distribute among 
all the gods and goddesses; to the heroes, the 
honey-cakes. But for us mortals I have bought some 
gobies. And when I asked that burglar, the fish- 
monger, to throw in an extra one free, he replied, 
‘Tll throw in its—deme’; those fish come from 
Phalerum! Others would try to sell you, I’m sure, 
gobies from Otryne.’’” Menander, in The Man 
from Ephesus”: “‘ One of the fishmongers was just 
now pricing his gobies at four shillings . . . too 
much.” River gudgeons are mentioned by Dorion 
in his work On Fishes. 


@ Frag. 10 Birt; above 304 e. 

> Kaibel 162. 

¢ Frag. 141 Schneider. 

@ Kaibel 102. € Kock ii. 100. 

f i.e., add, as in the case of a citizen’s name, the deme to 
which the fish belongs; for the pun on dny6r, fat,” 
cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 40-41. 

9 A much poorer sort. 

% Kock iii. 57; Athen. 385 f, which has é7wA« for ériva. 
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KOKK?1TEx. "Eziyappos: 


/ 
KayAaol KéKKuyes, o0s Tapaxilopmes 
~ \ / 
{ mdvras,' omtavres 5€ yadvvavtes abtovs yvato- 
pes. 
Kat Awpiwy dé dyno Seiv adtods dnrav mapa- 
oxicavras® Kata padxw Kal rapndvvew yAdn, TUpA,* 
, c , > i / \ > / \ 
awdiw, ari, eAaiw: ortpédovta S€ dadrcipew Kal 
e / eyr x\/ > / \ wy” ta 
bmomaccew art dAlyw, adeAdvta dé d£eu pavas. 
>? \ > ea | a > \ lo /, 
epvOpov 8° adrov Kadet amd tod ovpBeBnKdros 
Novprjvios ottws: 
aAXor’ épvbpov 
, > a” 2\7 A + ~ 
KoKKuy 1) odlyas Teudypidas, adAoTE cadpov. 
\ ta \ > , 
310 KYQN KAPXAPIAX. mept tovTwy dyaiv *Apye- 
¢ ~ > 4, € / aN / a 2: 
aTpatos 0 Tav ooddywv “Haiodos 7) O¢oyus: Fv 
dé Kai 6 Odoyus mepi HSvmdbeav,' ws adrds rept 
adrod dnow dia tovTwvr: 


THpos 5° nédvos pev ev aidepr padvuxas tmous 
dptt mapayyéo. pécoatov Auap exwv, 
Seimvov 5 Anyouser, dcov twa® Gupos avayot, 
Tavrowwy ayabay yaorpt xapilopevor. 
b xépreBa. & ala Wpale depot, orepavdpara 8’ 
elow 


ederdys padwhs xepot AdKawa xépy. 


Oi \ al > ld ¢€ A 
ovde 76 madepacreiv dravaiverar 6 aodds obd7os- 
Aéyer yoov: 


> , H > / 2y7 
et Deins, “Axddque,® edipepov duvov dciSew, 
5 >? > a 
dOdrov 3° ev péoow mais Kaddv’ dvOos eywv 
1 Casaubon: mdvres AC. 


2 rapoxloarvras AC, 
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Pipers..—Epicharmus?: “‘ And glistening pipers, 
all of which we split along the back, then bake and 
season them and eat in little bits.” Dorion, also, 
says that they should be split along the back and 
baked, seasoned with herbs, cheese, silphium, salt, 
and oil ; they should be turned and basted with oil, 
sprinkling a little salt under it, and when taken 
off should be sprinkled with vinegar. Numenius ¢ 
calls it red from the fact that it is red, thus: ‘* At 
one time a red piper or a few small fry, at another 
time a sea-lizard.”’ 

Dog-shark. — Concerning these the Hesiod or 
Theognis ¢ of epicures, Archestratus, speaks. (Now 
Theognis also was interested in high living, as he 
himself testifies in these lines’: “‘ When the Sun 
in the sky directs his steeds with uncloven hoofs and 
announces midday, then may we pause from our 
dinner, abundant as the heart’s desire bids one, 
indulging the belly in every good thing. And let 
the comely Laconian maid quickly carry out the 
hand-basin, and bring in the chaplets in her soft 
hands.”” And this poet does not even disown 
paederasty. At any rate hesays:/ “ If, Academus, 
you should propose a contest in singing a lovely 
hymn of praise, and as prize set before us a lad 


@ lit. “‘cuckoos,” apparently a gurnard or garfish. 
> Kaibel 121. 


¢ Frag. 15 Birt. 4 See Vol. I. p. viii. 
¢ P.L.G. 546, vss. 997-1002. t Ibid. vss. 993-996. 


8 Jot in A (not C) after rvp@ deleted by Kaibel. 
4 Musurus: 7duradeias AC. 4 
5 \iyoyuev, bcou (drov Theognis) twa Schweighauser: yo 


pévos otriva A. 
6 ei Getns ’Axddnue Turnebus, Bergk: clr’ elnoa xadnv pev A. 
7 xadov Theognis: xadds A. 
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» 4 1 
col 7 ein Kal enol codins mépu SynpioavTow 
¢ € 
yvoins x’ dacov dvwy Kpeaaoves 7pLOVvoL. 
¢€ > s FS / > a Xr a 4 € 
6 8 obdv ’"Apyéotparos ev tats KaAats TavTats vTO- 
c OjKats mapawvet: 
> A / A ~ / \ 
ev 5€ Topwvaiwy aarer Tod Kapxapia xXp7 
~ aA ~ / 
Tod Kuvds dpawvelv broydotpia KoiAa KaTwbev. 
~ ~ * 
elra kupivw tadra maoas aAl ua) ovxv@ ona” 
~ / 
dAdo 8 éexeiae, fidn Kedar, undev mpooeveyKns, 
» / 
ei ph yAaveov éXaov. emeidav 8 omta yevnTar, 
d dy Tpyypariov Te Pépew Kal exetva peT adTod. 
¢ 8 A eke t , , 4¢ 
daca 8’ dy ev AoTdSdos KoiAns TAEUpwHpacu* Edys, 
¢ / by ” 
pie wartos myyiy® tepnv® uxt’ olwwov o€0s 
cupplens, GAN adTd povov KaTdxevov €AaLov 
abypnpdv Te KUpwvov, ouod 8 eddidea PvAra. 
ébe 8 én’ avOpaxifs dAdya TovTois pr) Tpoc- 
EVEYKOV 
es A 7 \ , , 
Kat Kiver TUKWOS,’ pI) TpooKavbevta AdOn Ge. 
GAN’ od moAXol tcacr Bpotdv 7dd€ Oetov edecpa 
e od éo0ew ebédovow, dao. KerpartreAcBwdn?® 
puyny Kéxtyvtar Ovntav eiciv 7 amdmAnktoe 
ds avOpwroddyou Tod Onpiov dvtos. das Se 
> \ 4 al 
ixOds adpxa direct Bporeny,® dv mov mepuxvpon. 
/ a? Vé / 2 \ \ ‘Sree. AY et / 
Tovtou Tod lyOvos pépos eoTl Kal 6 b70 ‘Pwyatwv 
4 / 
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Li 2g e > ¢€ a 
AABPAKES. odTot, ws ’ApiotoréAns toropet, ov7}- 
1 Sypicdvrow Theognis: Snpidwor A. 
2 grra Meineke: atra AC. 
3 re Schneider: dé A. 
4 rrevpdpacw Jacobs: mAnpwuaocw AC. 


5 anynvy C: mAnyny A. 8 iepivy added by Brandt. 
7 Schneider: muxvds AC. 
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with the fair bloom of youth, who should be mine or 
thine after we had fought for the meed of poetic 
skill, then would you discover how much better 
mules are than asses.”’) Well, as I was saying, 
Archestratus, in those delightful Counsels@ of his, 
advises: “‘In this city of Toroné you should buy 
the belly-slices of the dog-shark, cut from the hollow 
parts below. Then sprinkle them with caraway-seed 
and a little salt, and bake. Put nothing else, my 
friend, upon it, unless it be yellow oil. But after it 
is baked, you may then fetch a sauce and all those 
condiments which go with it. But whatsoever you 
stew within the ribs of the hollow casserole, mix no 
water from a sacred spring, nor wine-vinegar, but 
simply pour over it oil and dry caraway and some 
fragrant leaves all together. Cook it over the hot 
embers without letting the flame touch it and stir it 
diligently lest you unwittingly scorch it. Nay, not 
many mortals know of this heavenly viand or consent 
to eat it—all those mortals, that is, who possess the 
puny soul of the booby-bird,? and are smitten with 
palsy because, as they say, the creature is a man- 
eater. But every fish loves human flesh if it can 
but get it.”” A part taken from this fish is what the 
Roman call tursio; it is the sweetest and most 
luxurious part. 

Sea-bass.© — These fish, according to Aristotle’s 


® Frag. 28 Ribbeck 23 Brandt; cf. Athen. 163 d-e. 

> See 163 d note e. 

© The \dBpak (sea-wolf) gives its name in modern ichthyo- 
logy to fishes known as sea-dace and sea-perch. 


8 xerpartedeBwon Bentley: xovdav ye \eBddn A. 
® Bporény 163d: Bporéav AC. 
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1 nadax&s Schneider: padaxods AC. 
* ydioxpns Stadtmiiller: xpyords AC. 
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account,* are solitary and carnivorous. They have a 
bony tongue, closely attached, and a triangular heart. 
In the fifth book of The Parts of Animals® he says 
that they, like the mullets and the gilt-heads, spawn 
chiefly where rivers flow. They spawn in the winter 
and spawn twice. Hicesius says that sea-bass are 
well-flavoured but not very nourishing, and inferior 
as regards elimination, but are rated first in ex- 
cellence of taste. The fish got its name (labrax) 
from its voracity (labrotés). It is said, too, that it 
is superior to all other fishes in sagacity, showing 
cunning in contriving its escape. Hence the comic 
poet Aristophanes ° says: “ Sea-bass, the cleverest 
of all fish.” Alcaeus,* the lyric poet, says that it 
swims on the surface of the water. And the wise 
Archestratus ¢ : ““ But when thou comest to Miletus, 
take from the Gaeson’ a mullet of the cephalus 
variety, and the sea-bass, child of the gods. For 
they are at their best there ; that is the nature of 
the place. Many others there be that are fatter, in 
glorious Calydon, or in wealth-bearing Ambracia, 
or in Lake Bolbé. But they have not the fragrant 
fat of the belly, or fat so pungent. The Milesian, 
my comrade, are of wonderful excellence. When 
cleaned of their scales, bake them whole gently and 
serve without any greasy pickle. But let no Syracusan 
or Italian Greek come nigh thee when thou art busy 


@ p. 310 Rose. > Hist. An. 543 b 3. 
© Kock i. 543. tP.L.G. frag. 107. 
e Frag. 53 Ribbeck 45 Brandt. 1 See 311 d-e. 


3 Sty’ Meineke: &’ A. 
4 rept. . movotvrt Meineke: pds . . movodvrs AC. 


5 undeis AC. 
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with this dish, for they understand not how to treat 
good fish, but they spoil them by wrongfully putting 
cheese over all, and sprinkling them with flowing 
vinegar and a pickle of silphium. For all the thrice- 
damned rock fishes, they are the best at disposing of 
them understandingly, and they can prepare for a 
dinner, with refined skill, many kinds of fish in greasy 
fol-de-rol of sauces.” Aristophanes, in The Knights,“ 
also mentions the sea-bass of Miletus as superior 
when he speaks as follows: “‘ You shall not go on 
the rampage after devouring Milesian sea-bass.”’ 
And in The Lemnian Women”: “To buy no head of 
sea-bass, no crayfish,” evidently because the brain 
of the sea-bass is excellent, as is that of the grey-fish.° 
And Eubulus also says in The Nurses*: “ Not 
sumptuously, but simply ; whatever is required for 
piety’s sake—some little cuttle-fish or squids, small 
tentacles of a polyp, a mullet, a paunch, a haggis, 
some beestings, the head of a sea-bass, of good 
size.”’ Now the Gaeson mentioned by Archestratus ¢ 
is the Gaesonian Marsh, which unites with the sea 
between Priené and Miletus, as Neanthes of Cyzicus 
records’ in the sixth book of his Hellenica. But 
Ephorus, in his fifth book,’ says that the Gaeson is 
a river which flows into a marsh in the neighbourhood 
of Priené. Archippus mentions sea-bass in T'he Fishes, 


@ ], 361; Cleon to the Sausage-seller. 
> Kock i. 487; ¢f. Athen. 302 d and note c. 


© See 295 ¢. 
4 Kock ii. 204; cf. Athen. 359 a. _ * lla. 
teehee Gait: 9 F.H.G. i. 260. 


2 87. dv 7 Casaubon: 67 éavy A. 
3 ra before uixpa deleted by Schweighauser. 
4 wodvmodos A. 
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and says:* ‘An Egyptian, Hermaeus, is the most 
rascally pedlar of fish. Why! He forcibly peels off 
the skin of file-sharks and dog-fishes and offers them 
for sale, and he disembowels sea-bass.”’ 

The Latus.—This fish, according to Archestratus,? 
is best in Italy. Hesays: “ Scylla’s strait in wooded 
Italy contains the glorious latus, a wonderful food.” 
Yet the lati which grow in the Nile river are found 
to have a size which extends even to more than two 
hundred pounds. This fish is very white and sweet, 
no matter how it is prepared, being similar to the 
sheat-fish found in the Danube. The Nile also pro- 
duces many other kinds of fish, all of them very good, 
especially the crow-fish. There are, in fact, many 
kinds of these. The Nile produces as well the fish 
called maeotae, mentioned by Archippus in The Fishes ° 
in these words: ‘‘The maeotae and salted crow- 
fishes and sheat-fishes.”” There are many maeotae 
round the Black Sea, deriving their name from the 
Maeotic Marsh. The fishes of the Nile, if I can still 
recall them after many years’ absence from the 
country, are: electric ray (sweetest of all), pig-fish, 
mackerel, bream, pike,? allabes,¢ sheat, smooth-tooth, 
gudgeon, eel, herring, mullet, blind-fish, scale-fish, 
blow-fish, and faster-mullet. But there are many 
others besides. 

The Ray.—This is also called file-fish. Its flesh is 
white, according to Epaenetus in The Art of Cookery. 


@ Kock i. 684; Athen. 227 a. 
> Frag. 29 Ribbeck 51 Brandt. 

a arenes h c h bstantive. In 
EU, os, “ sharp-snout,”’ is here a subs 5 
aE sees (304. ¢) it is used as an epithet of the padis, 

* needle-fish.”” : 
¢ Pliny, H.W. v. 51, has the form alabetes. " 
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Plato, in The Sophists*: ‘Though it be a dog-fish, 


or a ray, or an eel.” 

Lampreys.—Theophrastus, in his work On Land 
Animals, says that the eel and the lamprey can live 
a long time out of water because they have small 
gills and take in but little water. Hicesius says that 
lampreys are as nourishing as eels, not even except- 
ing conger-eels. Aristotle, in the second book of 
The Parts of Animals, says that the lamprey takes 
on a rapid growth from a small beginning, that it 
has jagged teeth, and that it spawns small eggs in 
any season. Epicharmus in The Muses calls them 
myraenae without the s¢ in these words: “‘ Naught 
of fat conger-eels or lampreys (myraenae) was absent 
from his ¢ store.”’ Similarly also Sophron.’ But Plato 
(or Cantharus), in The Alliance,’ has it with the s: 
“ There’s a ray and a lamprey (smyraena) besides.” 
Dorion, in his work On Fishes, says that the river 
lamprey has only one spiny fin, similar to that of 
the oniscus known as gallarias.*» Andreas, in his 
treatise On Poisonous Animals, says that only those 
lampreys have a fatal bite which come from a viper, 
and they are less round and speckled. Nicander, in 
Theriaca‘: ‘‘ But there is the terror of the lamprey, 
since it often bites the wretched fisher-folk and sends 
them in headlong flight from their skiffs into the sea 
when it suddenly darts up from the hold; if, to be 


@ Kock i. 637. > Frag. 171. 4 Wimmer. 

¢ p. 310 Rose, Hist. An. 543 a 20; cf. Athen. 304 ¢. 

4 j.e., not smyraenae ; Kaibel 104. 

€ Poseidon’s ; below, 320 c. 

7 sc. has the form without s; Kaibel 171. 

Kock i. 640. 

h For oniscus see 118c, 3l5e. Gadus callarias is the 
scientific name of the cod. # 11. 823 ff. 
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sure, it is true that the lamprey leaves her pasturage 
in the sea and consorts with venomous vipers on 
dry land.”” But Andreas, in his work On Popular 
Superstitions, says that it is not true that the lamprey 
moves into lagoons and there mingles with the viper ; 
for vipers do not feed in a lagoon, preferring sandy 
deserts. Nevertheless Sostratus in his work On 
Animals (it is in two books ®) agrees as to this mingling. 

The Male Lamprey.—The male lamprey, as Aristotle® 
declares in the fifth book of The Parts of Animals, 
is different from the smyraena. For she is speckled 
and not so strong, but he is smooth-skinned * and 
powerful, and has a colour like that of the wryneck,@ 
and teeth both inside and outside. Dorion says that 
the male lamprey has no spiny bones in its flesh, but 
is available for use throughout, and extraordinarily 
tender ; that there are two kinds of them; some are 
black, others rather reddish, the black being superior. 
And Archestratus,’ the philosopher-voluptuary, says: 
“Between . . . and Italy, under the waves of the 
narrow strait, lives the lamprey called the floater. 
If it ever be caught, buy it, for it is a wonderful food.” 

Sprats.—These, as Hicesius says, are juicier than 
gobies, but inferior to them in flavour and in assist- 
ing elimination from the digestive tract. Speus- 
ippus, in the second book of Similars, says that boces 


@ See critical note. On the fact here stated cf. Oppian, 
Cyn. i. 381, Hal. i. 554 ff. 

> Hist. An. 543 a 24. 

© Or, “‘ of one colour ’’; see critical note. 

@ Or, as in Aristotle’s text, “‘of a pine-tree’’; see critical 
note. 

¢ Frag. 32 Ribbeck, 16 Brandt. 

t See critical note. 


5. ’Iradlas re Ribbeck: "Iradias dé A. 
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1 Béaxas Kaibel: Béaxa A. 
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3 re added by Dindorf. 


4 wapldas A, 5 ods dy Jacobs: ofy AC. 
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and smarides, mentioned by Epicharmus in Earth and 
Sea, resemble the sprat. Thus Epicharmus @: “ As oft 
as thou beholdest many boces and smarides.” And 
Epaenetus in The Art of Cookery” says: ‘‘ Smaris, 
which some call dog-kennels.’’ Antiphanes, in The 
Farmer, or Butalion, calls sprats Hecate’s food, on 
account of its scantiness. He says:¢ ‘“‘a. Yes, I 
hold that all these large fishes are man-eaters. 
B. How’s that, dear friend? Man-eaters! What do 
you mean? c. He means, of course, what a man 
would eat.¢ But these are Hecate’s food that he 
speaks of, sprats and minnows.”’ A certain kind are 
also called white sprats, and these are named boaces 
by some. Poliochus, in The Corinthiast’: “In the 
name of the gods, let nobody who shall come, no 
matter who he is, persuade you to call boaces white 
sprats./ ”’ 

The Black-tail—Of this fish Numenius says, in 
The Art of Angling’: ‘A sculpin or a black-tail, 
guide to the perches.” Hicesius says that it is similar 
to the sarg, but inferior in juiciness and flavour ; 
that it is slightly astringent, and is filling. It is 
mentioned by Epicharmus in The Marriage of Hebe": 
“ There were sargini and black-tails too.”” Aristotle, 


@ Kaibel95. The smelt is called cuapiéa in Modern Greek. 

> Cf. 328f Meineke: ‘Inditum hoc nomen pisci (evvai) 
propter salacitatem.’ © Kock ii. 39; Athen. 358 d. 

4 Man-eating (dv@pwrogdyor) fish are those which con- 
sume a man’s estate by their high cost. But the speaker, a 
third person, interprets it as meaning man-eaten (4v@pw7d- 

ayOl). 
r ‘i Sie who practised Corinthian immorality, Corinth being 
famous for its courtesans. Kock iii. 390, cf. Athen. 559 a. 

* Both were small, hence easily confused by the inexpert. 

9 Frag. 18 Birt: Athen. 320 e. 

h Kaibel 100; Athen. 321 c. 
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] opov 7 adAmas 7) aiyvaAqa Spaxovta. 
MOPMYPOS. Tpopy.wratos, ws dnow ‘Ikéovos. 
Exixappos 8 ev "HBas yauw pdppas adtovs dvo- 
wdler, et pun Sudhopor THY pvow ciciv. ypader S 
, 
oUTws* 
kal’ yeAuddoves Te pUppat? 8B’, of Te® KoALar* preloves 
> / 
evTt. 
Awpiwv 8 ev tO mept ixOvwv Hoppvdous avTovs 
Kadet. Avyxeds Oo Udpos ev TH opwvntiKh 
TEXYN nv mpooepasnae TWL TOV eraipwy dvowrvn,? 
now “ otK axpnorov d¢ Tpos Tovs arevilovras 
Kal (1) ouyraievras TH TULA Kat TO KaKOs déyew 
mapeoTnKora® TOUS ixOvas, ema opevov “Apxé- 


oTpatov Tov ypaipavra, Thy ‘Houmdbevay H TOV 
dMwv twa monTav Kat A€yovta TO pérpov: 


Loppupos aiyadeds Kakos ixOds ob5€ mor’ eabAds. 


WG \ > , rf lov nn 
kal “THVv auiav wrod POworwpov,” viv 8 early 
/ 
€ap. Kat: 


, A 6 A iJ A > , 
KeoTpea Tov Javpacrov Grav xeyuwy adixynrar, 
~ Le et A , af ~ 
viv 5° éott Oépos: kal moAAd TOV Toottwv. dmo- 


1 cal added from 321 a. * pupula AC; ef. 321 a. 
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in the work Pertaining to Animals,* writes: ‘‘ Fishes 
with spotted tail-fins are the black-tail and the sarg, 
marked with many stripes, that is, many black 
stripes.”” The fish called psyrus is like the black-tail, 
according to Speusippus in the second book of 
Similars. Numenius?® calls it psorus, thus: ‘Or a 
psorus or salpas, or serpent of the shore.” 

The Mormyre——Very nourishing, according to 
Hicesius. Epicharmus, in The Marriage of Hebe,° calls 
them myrms, unless these are different in character. 
He writes thus: “Flying-fish also, and myrms, 
which are larger than tunnies.” Dorion, in his work 
On Fishes, calls them mormyli. Lynceus of Samos says 
in his Treatise on Marketing,* addressed to one of his 
friends who had difficulties when going to market: 
“You will find it useful, when standing at the fish- 
booths and facing the market-men, who with stony 
glare refuse to come down in their price, to abuse 
their fish roundly, quoting Archestratus, the author 
of High Living,’ or one of the other poets, and reciting 
his verse: ‘The mormyre of the shore is a poor 
fish, and never good for anything.’ Or again :/ 
‘Buy the amia in the autumn ’—it is spring now! 
And again:% ‘ The mullet, wonderful when winter 
comes ’"—but now it is summer. And many remarks 


2 p. 297 Rose. > Frag. 14 Birt. 
¢ Kaibel 102; Athen. 321 a. 
4 Cf. 228 ¢, 
¢ Frag. 31 Ribbeck 52 Brandt. 
t Frag. 7 Ribbeck 35 Brandt; Athen. 278 a-b. 
9 Frag. 26 Ribbeck 44 Brandt; ef. Athen. 307 b. 


3 9’, of re Ahrens: rol re A. 
4 xko\av Casaubon: xodlav AC. 
5 Svowvy Schweighauser (cf. 228 c): Siow 4 fyvwn A, 
8 Coraes: rapeornxéras AC. 
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~ ~ / ”) 
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/ \ \ a ~ 
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c ‘A / / 
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/ oe \ / 
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ys SvecOar. ev S€ TH mept trav Saxétrwv Kal 
By lanl PS) / 6 / \ we \ cae ie 
c PAntikdv diar€umecbai dnor rv vapenv tiv ad 
adtis Stvapw Kat dia tov EVAWY Kal Sia TeV 
TplodovtTwy, Towdcav vapKav Tods ev XEpotv 
” ” \ \ cen f / ¢ \ 
€xovtas. elpnke de THV aitiay KXgapyos 6 Yodeds 
> an \ 4 
ev T@ TEpl vapKys, amep paKkpotepa ovTa em- 
/ a \ \ 
AeAnopar, bas dé em 7d otyypappa dvanéumw. 
>? \ > ¢ ig a wn 
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~ \ ~ 
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> ? vi ¢ ~ AND: 
d 8 els tpopny cavrijs 74. ixON8va mpocartopevyn Kat 
1 €0) Bentley: é¢n A. 
2 daviy Schweighauser: gavuxr A. 
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like that. For you will scare away many customers 
and bystanders, and by doing that will compel the 
dealer to accept your own terms.” 

The Electric Ray——Plato or Cantharus in The 
Alliance*: “ For a stew made of electric ray is a 
nice dish.” And the philosopher Plato has a phrase 
in Meno®: “To the electric ray out of the sea; for 
this creature causes a numbness in anyone who 
touches her.”” And so its name® is implied also in 
Homer’s phrase ¢: “‘ And his hand grew numb at the 
wrist.’”” Menander used the form zarca, with an a, 
in Phanium®: ‘“‘ And a numbness has crept all over 
my skin”’—though none of the old writers so em- 
ployed it. Hicesius says that the electric ray is 
rather lacking in nourishment and juiciness, having 
a gristly texture throughout its system, and yet it is 
very wholesome. Theophrastus, in Animals Which 
Live in Holes,’ says that the electric ray creeps under 
the earth to avoid the cold. And in his book on 
Biting and Venomous Animals, he declares that the 
electric ray can send its shock even through clubs 
and spearing-irons, numbing those who hold them 
in their hands. Clearchus of Soli states the cause in 
his book On the Electric Ray,’, but since what he says 
is rather long, I have forgotten it, and refer you to 
the treatise. The electric ray, as Aristotle” says, 
belongs to the class of cartilaginous and viviparous 
fishes. It catches the little fishes for its food by 
touching them, causing them to grow numb and 


@ Kock i. 640. 
» p. 80.4; Meno likens Socrates to the ray. 
© yvdpxn, ‘* numbness.” @ Il. viii. 328. 
* Kock iii. 143 Allinson 446. * Frag. 178 Wimmer. 
9 F.H.G. ii. 324; this is the only mention of the work. 
4 p. 311 Rose. 
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1 rovrous AC: rovrwy 107 ¢. 2 Ribbeck; 7’ AC, 

3 &xpas AC. 
* mpoBodaior Ribbeck: mpoxoaig, AC. 
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motionless. But Diphilus of Laodicaea, in his com- 
mentary on Nicander’s Theriaca, says that not all of 
the creature can infect one with numbness, but only 
a certain part of it. He alleges that he has often 
experimented with it. Archestratus? says: ‘“‘ And 
an electric ray stewed in oil, wine, fragrant herbs, 
with a little grated cheese.” Alexis in Galateia?: 
“ The electric ray, then, so they say, is to be stuffed 
and baked whole.” And in Demetrius’: “Then I 
took an electric ray, being mindful that when a lady 
lays tender fingers upon it she must not suffer any 
hurt in them from its thorny touch.” 

The Sword-Fish.—Aristotle 4 says that this fish has 
a snout the lower part of which is small, but the 
upper part is bony and large, equal to the entire 
length of its body ; this part is called a sword. The 
fish has no teeth. Archestratus* says: “‘ But when 
thou comest to Byzantium, get a slice of sword-fish, 
the joint’ cut right from the tail. This fish is also 
good in the strait hard by the edge of Pelorum’s 
jutting foreland.” Who is such a careful tactician 
or critic of a menu as this poet from Gela, or rather 
Catagela’? So diligently, to satisfy his dainty 


@ Frag. 33 Ribbeck 48 Brandt. 

> Kock ii. 311. 

¢ Ibid. 314; cf. Athen. 107 c, where the lines are ascribed 
to Alexis’s Crateias. } 

@ p. 311 Rose. 

c Prag. 34 Ribbeck 40 Brandt. 


* See 306 f note f. 
9 The joke is borrowed from Aristoph. Ach. 606. Gela 


(suggestive of gelas, “‘ laughter ’’), the native city of Arche- 
stratus, in Sicily, becomes Catagela, ‘‘ derision.” 
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appetite, did he even sail through the strait,* and put 
to the test the qualities and flavours of the parts of 
every fish because of that appetite, with the idea of 
laying the foundation of a work which should be 
useful in men’s lives. 

The Sea-perch.—It is called both orphés and orphos, 
according to Pamphilus. Aristotle, in the fifth book 
of The Paris of Animals, says that the growth of all 
fish is rapid, but the sea-perch in particular, he says, 
from a small fish quickly becomes large. It is both 
carnivorous and jagged-toothed, besides being soli- 
tary. A peculiarity of the fish is that no seminal 
ducts are found in it, and it stays alive a long time 
after dissection. It belongs to the class which live 
in holes during the most wintry days, and likes grounds 
close to shore rather than in deep seas. It does not 
live more than two years. Mentioning it, Numenius ° 
says : ‘ With this bait you can easily take from its 
lair the long sculpin or the prickly perch ; for at the 
top of their...’ And again?: “ Grey-fishes, or 
the race of sea-perch in the waters, or dark-skinned 
blackbird.” Dorion says that the young sea-perch 
is by some called orphaciné. Archippus has orphdés 
in The Fishes ¢: “ For a priest of one of the gods 
came to them—a sea-perch he was.” Cratinus in 


The Odysseis*: “ A hot slice of sea-perch.”” Plato 


@ The Bosporus ; cf. 116 f, 278 d. 

> Hist. An. 543 a 30; p. 313 Rose. 

¢ Frag. 7 Birt; supply perhaps “ head” and “ back,” 
assuming that mention of their spiny fins followed. 

@ Frag. 17 Birt; Athen. 305 c, 321 b. 

® Kock i. 682. 

* Ibid. 59. 


1C: dppds A. 
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1 dpdgor Bergk: ép@otor AC. 
2 8 yevixty Musurus: 6¢ ye yevixt A. 
3 Casaubon: pedavvdplac AC. 
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in Cleophon*: “He has brought you down here to 
live, you old hag, and be rotten food for sea-perches 
and sharks and breams to devour.’’ Aristophanes 
in The Wasps? : « If he tries to buy sea-perches and 
refuses to take sardines.’’ The nominative singular 
is pronounced as an oxytone in Attic Greek. Thus 
Archippus in The Fishes, cited above.° Cratinus has 
the genitive, also oxytone, in The Odysseis 4: A 
hot slice of sea-perch (orphé).” 

The Horse-mackerel..—Dorion, in his work On 
Fishes, says that the horse-mackerels made their way 
from the ocean at the Pillars of Heracles clear through 
to our own sea’; hence a great many are caught in 
the Spanish and Etruscan seas; from there they 
disperse to other parts. Hicesius says that those 
which are caught at Cadiz are fatter, and next to 
them in merit are those caught in Sicily. But those 
which are found a great distance from the Pillars of 
Heracles are wanting in fat because they have swum 
over a wider space. Now in Cadiz the shoulder-bones? 
are preserved separately, just as in the case of 
sturgeons the jaws and the roofs of the mouth and 
the so-called ‘ heart-of-oak’” are cut from them 
and preserved. But Hicesius declares that the belly- 
pieces taken from them are fatty and far superior in 
taste to the other parts ; but the shoulder-bones have 
a better taste than these. 

The Onus and the Oniscus.i—The cod, says Aristotle 
in his work Pertaining to Animals, like the dog-fishes, 


@ Kock i. 616; cf. Athen. 327 d. > 1, 493. 
© Kock i. 682. 4 Ibid. 59. 
¢ Again the tunny! See p. 361 note a. 
* The Mediterranean. % See 303bnotec. * See 121b. 
* Commonly identified as a Gadus, or cod. See 118 c, 
312 d note h, and below in f. j p. 311 Rose. 
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1 Schweighauser (¢f. Clem. Alex. Paed. ii, 18): oKxAmrpa- 
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= Meineke : yarrepidas AC. 4 wutivov C. © yadrepinv C. 
8 °AvOnddv Casaubon: dvondwr A. 
7 8 dp’ éxec Ribbeck: 52 rpi@er A. 
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has a widely gaping mouth, and is not gregarious. 
This is the only fish in which the heart is contained 
in the belly, and in its brain it has stones resembling 
millstones. Also it is the only fish that lives in holes 
during the hottest dog-days, whereas all the others 
seek holes during the most wintry days. Epicharmus 
mentions them in The Marriage of Hebe*: “* Wide- 
gaping cannas and cods with extraordinary paunches.” 
But the onus, according to Dorion in his work On 
Fishes, differs from the oniscus. He writes : “ Onus, 
which some call gadus; gallerias, which some call 
oniscus and maxeinus.? ” Euthydemus, in his work 
On Salt Meats, says: “Some call it bacchus, some 
gelaries,° and some, oniscus.’’ Archestratus 4? says : 
** As for the cod, which they call callarias, Anthedon 
nurtures it to a goodly size, but it has, after all, a 
rather spongy meat, and is in general not pleasant, 
at least to me; yet others praise it very highly ; for 
one man likes this, another likes that.” 

The Polyp, genitive poulypodos.—The Attic Greeks 
say poulypous (sic) by analogy. So also does Homer®: 
* As when a polyp (poulypous) is drawn out of its 
lair.” For it comes from pous (foot). For the 
accusative they say poulypoun, like Alcinoun and 
Oedipoun. So also it is said that Aeschylus has 
tripoun, meaning cauldron, in Athamas, from the 

@ Kaibel 102; Athen. 327 f. 

> Maxeinus appeared as myxinus, “‘ slime-fish,” 306 e, 
but cf. 332 b. See critical note. 

© Of. also chellaries, 118 ¢. See critical note. 


@ Frag. 35 Ribbeck 14 Brandt. * Od. v. 432. 
Y 7.G.F2 3; Athen. 37 f, 


8 Coraes: xad@s AC. 
® Gro 6 . . alvotow Heringa: ddd’ vdalvovcay A: add’ 
oldatvovow C. 5€ Alnv vw added by Stadtmiiller. 
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A 

vots. To d€ mwdAvumov éyew AioduKov': ?ArriKol 
/ 

yap movAvrouv Aéyovow. *Apiotodavns Aadadrw: 


\ a > ” 2 Av \ , 
Kal TatrT €xovTa® movAvTous Kal onmias. 
Kat mdaAw: 
Tov movAvmouv jot €Onke. 
Kal maAww: 
mAnyal® A€yovrat movAdrov mtAoupevov. 
*AAcatos *AdeApats poryevopévats: 
HAov elvat vodv te movAvmoSos exe. 
"Apeupias KarecOiovre- 
def prev, ws €ouxe, TOAABY TrovAvTwV~! 
e HAdtwv Tadio'- 
¢ \ , 6 , t 
woTrep Tovs TrovAUmodas MPWTLOTA Ge. 
> AAkaios: 
6ow 8° €“avtov ws’ movAvmous. 
ot dé movAvmoda mpopépovrau avaAoyov T@ Trovs 
mod0s 70dt 75a. Evzrodus Aruors 
> A , 4 > AY eo 
avinp moXitns movdAdmous és Tods tpdmovs. 


AvoxAjs 8° ev a’ ‘Yyvewav “7a 8é padakwa, 
dno, mpos Hdoviv Kal mpds 7a ddpoSicwa: pddvora 
d€ of movdvmodes.”” fatopet 8 *AptototéAns tov 


1 Awpixdv? Of. 318 f. 
® kal rar’ €xovra 323.c: ra06’ éxdvra A. 
3 Casaubon: myyat AC. 4 rot A. 
® Casaubon: madt A: elsewhere Tlardaplw, 


8 roNUrodas A, 7 ws deleted by Nauck. 
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simple form pous, like nous (mind). But to say 
polypon for the accusative is Aeolic, since Attic 
writers say poulypoun. Aristophanes in Daedalus: 
* Although he had these, poulypous and cuttle- 
fishes.’” Again: “ He laid the polypoun before me.” 
And again: “ Twice seven poundings of the beaten 
poulypous, as the proverb goes.” ® Alcaeus in 
Sisters Seduced °: “To be a simpleton and have the 
sense of a poulyp.’’ Ameipsias in The Devourer@: 
* We need a lot of poulyps, that is plain.” Plato, in 
The Baby’: ‘Like the poulyps, you first of all.” 
Aleaeus*’: “I, like a poulyp, eat myself.” But 
others decline the words poulypous like pous (foot), 
podos, podi, poda.? Eupolis in The Demes*: “A 
citizen who is a very poulyp in his ways.”’# 

Diocles, in the first book of his Hygiene, says: 
*“ The molluscs incite to pleasure and desire, especially 
polyps.”  Aristotle* records that the polyp has 

* Kock i. 436; Athen. 323¢. The quotations illustrate 
poulypous acc. plur., poulypoun acc. sing., poulypou gen. 
sing. 

Pe Twice seven ”’ is supplied from Zenobius, iii. 24. The 
polyp (’xraéé: in Modern Greek) must be beaten to make 


it tender; cf. 317 b. So in the southern United States, the 
pearo cook gives her “* beaten bread ” forty pats to make it 
ight. 

S Kock i. 756; here the gen. sing. is poulypodos. 

@ Kock i. 671 ; an example of the gen. plur. poulyp6n. 

© Kock i. 626 ; example of acc. plur. poulypodas. 

f Ibid. 764; but see P.L.G.* iii. 194, where the lyric poet 
Alcaeus is supposed to be the author. As the very doubtful 
quotation stands, it exemplifies nom. sing. poulypous. See 
critical note. 

7 sc. “and not like nous, nou, noun (mind).’’ These 
examples are not arranged systematically. 


® Kock i. 284. 
* Cunning and evasive ; below 316 f. 
7 171 Wellman. ® p. 317 Rose. 
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, ” / > a mf \ A + 
modvToba Exe T7OdaS OKTW, WY TOUS pEeV avw 
> / / 
dvo Kal Katw éAayiotous, Tovs 5° ev pécw peyt- 
\ 
otous: éxew S€ Kal KoTvdAnddvas do, als TH 
\ / \ > > Xr \ > / 
Tpodynv mpocdyecbar: tovs 5 offadyods emavw 
~ ~ > / 
TOV ava do Tod@v" TO S€ OTOUA Kal TOUS OddVTAS 
év péaois Tots Toot. avamtuylels 5é eyxépadov 
x a ” \ \ ‘ s / > 
exer Syweph. exer dé Kal Tov Aeydpevov Dodrov, od 
péAava Kabdrep onmia add’ dbrépvipov, ev TA 
Aeyouevw pjKkwv. 6 Sé pAKwY Kelrar éemavw THs 
KotAtas otovel KUoTIs. omAdyxvov 8 ovK éxet 
avadoyotv. tpodh dé yphrar éotw 6te Kal Tots 
TOY KoyxyvAiwy capkKidiots, Ta GoTpaKa eKTOS TOV 
Garapav pirtwv: bev diaywacKovow ot Onpevov- 
Tes. Oxever dé ouptrAeKdpevos Kal moAdv ypdvov 
/ \ \ ” os / \ \ ~ 
mAnodler dud TO avayios elvar. Tikrer S€ Sia Tod 
Aeyouévov dvontipos, ds eatt mdpos TH owpare. 
Kat TikTe. wa Botpuddv. A€yovor Sé Kal ws av 
> / ~ 
amtopyan tpodys* atrov KatecBie. dv els éore 
Kal 6 KwpmdtoTolos Depexpdrns. obdtos yap év 
a > 
Tots emvypagdopevors "Aypiows dynoiv: 
> 4 \ , 
evOpvcKo.ct Kal Bpakavous 
\ / ~ i. / > 
Kat otpaBrAows Cav: émdrav § 
non mewdow opddpa .. . 
\ 
woTrepel® Tods trovAvmodas* 
. «+. VUKTWP TEpLTpw- 
Uses. \ 
yew avT@v Ttods daxtvAous; 
\ / > > / 
kat Aigiros ev *Eumdpw 
movAvtrous 
” c / SA Xr al \ Xr / 
Exwv amacas OAopedets Tas mAEKTaVas. 
> 
B. ov mepiBeBpwxws abtov® éort, pidrare. 
> > \ lo A ~ 
tobto 8° oti pebdos. bd yap Tov yoyypuwv Siw- 
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eight feet, of which the two upper and lower @ are 
smallest, while those in the middle are largest ; 
it also has two suckers by which its food is drawn in ; 
two eyes above the two front feet ; the mouth and 
teeth in the centre, between the feet. Dissection 
discloses that it has a bipartite brain. It also has 
the well-known dark juice, not black like that of the 
sepia, but reddish, contained in what is known as 
the poppy. This ink-bag, resembling a bladder, is 
situated above the stomach. It has no corresponding 
gut. As food it sometimes uses the tiny flesh-parts 
of shell-fish, throwing the shells outside its lairs ; 
from this habit the fishermen detect its presence. 
Generation takes place by embrace, and coition lasts 
a long time because the creature has no blood. It 
spawns through the so-called blow-pipe, which is a 
tube in its body. The eggs thus spawned are in 
clusters. They say that whenever it lacks food it 
eats itself. One of these authorities is the comic 
poet, Pherecrates. He, namely, in the play entitled 
Savages,” says: ‘‘ What! Live on chervil, wild herbs, 
and shrivelled olives, and when their hunger becomes 
so very extreme, then, like the polyps, gnaw at night 
their own fingers ?”” And Diphilus in The Merchant°: 
«a. He’s a polyp, that has all its feelers whole. 
p. You mean, dear friend, that he hasn’t gnawed 
himself off.’ But this notion is false. For it is 


@ Or, front and rear. > Kock i. 149. 
¢ Kock ii. 551. See 226 e note c. 


1 dyw added by Gulick: érdvw Trav ddévrwv Rose. 
2 8c after rpop7s in A (not C) deleted by Dindorf. 
3 Musurus: do7epl A. 4 rodvmodas A. 
5 Schweighauser: éavrév AC. 
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Kdpevos TOUS TOdas aduKeiTar. AéyeTar 8 ws, av 
tis Tats Oadduats adtob ddas brooneipn, «d0éws 
efépyetat. toropeirar dé Kal ote devywv dia Tov 
foBov petaBdrAdAer Tas ypdas Kai e€opovotrat Tots 


\ ¢ \ 
317 TOmots ev ols KpUmTeTAL, Ws Kat 6 Meyapeds 


b 


/ , > aA > / 
Odoyvis dnow ev tats edeyetats: 
4, > \ ” / “a \ , 
movAvtou opyiyv iaxe ToAuTAdKoU, Os TOTL TETPY 
Th mpocoutArjon totos ideiv édavn. 
¢ / ¢ a \ / > / \ 
Opoiws totopet Kat KAdapyos év devtépw epi 
Trapoyudy mapatiéuevos Tade TA ErrN, OV SnADV 
OTov E€oTt: 
movAvmodds fot, TéKVOV, Exwv voov, "Apudiroy’ 
¢ 
pws, 
a > / ce ~ A ~ a 2 
totow efapudlov' Tav Kev Kata SiHpov iknar. 
“qept d€ Tpoilqva to madadv,” dnaiv 6 adros 
KAédapyxos, “ ovre Tov tepov Kadovpevov trovAvzouv 
ovTe TOV KwHNAdTHY TOVAVTrOUY® VopypLov Tv Onpevew, 
ard’ aetrov TovTwY Te Kal THs OadatTias yeAdvys 
pn antecOa. 6 d€ movddmous eati ouvTnKTLKOS 
Kat Aiav avdntos: mpos yap THY xeipa TOV SiwKdv- 
twv Badiler kat Sumkdpevos Eotw ote oby Uroxwpel. 
a ¢ 
cuvTyKovtTa, 8° adT@v at Ondevae peta TOV TdKOV 
\ 
Kal maptevrat S10 Kal padiws dAlcKovrar. éwpd- 
, \ Sm, | \ is > 
Onoav dé mote Kal emt TO Enpov e&isvres, wdAvora 
\ A \ / ~ / 
de mpos Ta Tpaya TOV Xwpiwv: devyovar yap Ta 
aA / lanl ~ a 
deta. Kal yaipovar dé Tay dutdv'* rats éAatats Kat 
/ / a 
moAAdKis edpioKovrar tats mAeKTdvais reptetAn- 
/ \ i ”? > ty 
pores TO atédexos.”’ (ePwpabnoav $€ Kal ovKéats 
, A / 
mpoorepukviats TH Oadrdcon mpoomdexdpevor Kal 
7 epapydgou Cz édapydgfow A: épapudfew Antigonus Carys- 
tius 25, 
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hunted by conger-eels and has its feet injured by 
them. It is also said that if you drop salt on its 
lurk-hole, it will immediately come out. Further, 
it is recorded that when it runs away in fear it 
changes colour, taking on the same hues as the 
places in which it hides. Hence the Megarian 
Theognis says in his elegiac verses *: ‘ Hold fast to 
the ways of the polyp, which appears to the eye 
like the rock to which it clings.” Clearchus records 
the like in the second book of his work On Proverbs,® 
citing the following verses without disclosing their 
author: “ With the cunning of the polyp, my son, 
mighty Amphilochus, adapt thyself to the people 
into whatsoever country thou come.’’ Clearchus 
also says that “in Troezen, in the old times, it was not 
lawful to catch either the sacred polyp, as it was called, 
or the nautilus-polyp, but they forbade touching 
them, and the sea tortoise as well. The polyp is easily 
liquefied,° also very stupid; for it goes up to the 
hand of its pursuers and sometimes, when pursued, 
it does not retreat. The females liquefy after spawn- 
ing and grow weak, hence they are easily caught. 
They have even been seen at times to come out on 
the shore, especially in rocky places ; for they avoid 
smooth ground. They even like plants, such as 
olives, and are found with their tentacles grasping 
the stalk.’ (They have also been caught closely 
entwined with fig-trees which grow near the water, 
@ vs. 215; advice given to Cyrnus. 
CG, MS. 
¢ By the beating necessary to make it tender, 316 b. 

2 tov . . iknoe Antig.: Gy xai (ke C) diuov ixna A. 

3 rovkvrowy deleted asa gloss by Kaibel. But kwmnddrns 
is adjectival, corresponding to rév iepév. 

4 kai after puTay in A (not C) deleted by Kaibel. 
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~ 4 > / oe Me / > ~ 
Tov avKwv eabiovres, Ws Pynor KAdeapyos ev TH 
Tept Tav ev TO Byp@.) ““éott 5é Sdetypa Tod 
ydec8ar adtods TH éAaia Kal Todro: édv Tis 
~ ~ ~ \ 
d KAddov tot dutob tovtov Kabhi «is thy Oddacoav 
/ 
Kal’ nv etor movAdmodes Kal puKpov enicyn, 
amovntt avéAker TH KAdSw TeEpiTAEKopLevous SaoUs 
>? / wv A % \ ~ / > / 
eOérev. Exovar S€ Ta prev GAra pépn loyupdrara, 
Tov d€ TpaxnAov aobevy.”’ 
Aé > > ~ \ + Er 1 iS AYA 
éyetat 6 avTa@v tov appeva eAxew' aldor@dés 
TL eV [ud TOV TAEKTAVaY ev 7 ai dvo0 weydAau KoTU- 
Andoves eiaiv. elvar 5€ Todto vevp@des péxpe eis 
féonv tHv mAeKTavny damav mpooreduKds. ev bé 
méumT@ popiwy dyna >ApiototéAns: “‘ rovAdmous 
oxever TOD Yeys@vos Kai TikTer TH Eapr. PwAever 
ede rept dvo pfvas. earl 8€ moddyovov r6 Cov. 
diadeper 5€ 6 appynv tis Ondrclas TH Te Tip 
Kepadnv €xew mpounkeotépav Kal TO KaAovpevov 
bo TOv adéewv aidotov exew ev TH mAEKTdVy. 
enmale 5€ drav téxn: S10 Kal yelporoi tou Kata 
TOV xpovov ToOTOV. amoTikTer 8 6 ev TovAvTOUS 
a“ > / ”“ > 7 ” a ~ 
7 «ts Oadduas 7 els KEepayuwov 7 Te GAAO ToLodTo 
a \ ~ ~ 
KoiAov. Kal wel Huepas TevTyKoVTA eK TOV Wav 
/ > / a \ / \ 2 
movAumddia e&€pre. womep Ta faddyyia ToAAd. 
si a a a 
6 d€ OfjAus ovAdmous dre jev el Tois dois, bre 
> b wh A ~ 
£0" emt T@ orduare mpoxdOyntar tis Oadduns, THv 
/ > ~ 
mArextdvyv eméxwv.” Ocddpactos 8 ev 7 mepl 
T&v petaBadddvTwy Tas xpdas Tov ToAdTIOSA dnat 
“~ / / ~ 
Tois meTpwoeot pdAvoTa pdvois ovvetomowotabar, 
Tobro trowbvTa poPw Kal dvdakfs xdpw. ev be 
an \ > a a 
TO Tept THV ev TH Enp@ SiatpiPovrwy Cawv od 
/ / \ 
dexeabai dyot tos moddmodSas THY OddaTTaV. ev 


* éxew Basle edition (from Aristotle), 
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and eating figs, as Clearchus says in his book On 
Water Animals.*) “A proof of their liking for the 
olive is also this: if you let down a branch of this 
tree into the water where there are polyps, and wait 
a little, you will easily pull up as many as you want 
clinging to the branch. Though the other parts are 
very strong, the neck is weak.” 

It is said that the male trails along? a kind of 
genital organ in one of the tentacles in which are the 
two larger suckers. It is a sinewy substance adhering 
throughout its entire length to the tentacle as far as 
its middle. In the fifth book of The Parts of Animals 
Aristotle © says: “The polyp copulates in winter 
and spawns in the spring. It lives in holes for about 
two months. The creature is very prolific. The 
male differs from the female in having a head which 
is more extended in length, and in having what 
fishermen call its male organ in one tentacle. It 
broods upon its eggs after it spawns them, hence it 
is poorest at that season. The polyp drops its spawn 
into holes or a jar or anything else like it which is 
hollow. After fifty days the young polyps issue 
from the eggs like spiders, in great numbers. The 
female polyp sometimes sits over the eggs, sometimes 
over the mouth of its lair, with tentacles outstretched.” 
Theophrastus, in the book On Animals that change 
Colour, says that the polyp blends its colour 
only with that of rocky places, doing this through 
fear and in self-protection. In his book On Animals 
living on Land ¢ he says that polyps do not take in 


& Cf. 332 b-c. » See critical note. 
° Hist. An. 544 6, Hs b 31, 550 b 4. 
4 Frag. 173 Wimmer. 
¢ Frag. 171 Wimmer. 
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~ ~ ~ / 
d€ TH TEpt THY Kata TOTOUs Siadhopav 6 Weddpac- 
i , > , / ed Db 
tos modUmodas ov yiveobai dnow epi n- 
\ 
orovrov. wuxpa yap 7 Oddacoa attyn Kal Arrov 
dAuvpd, Tatra 8° adpuddotepa mroAduia modvmode. 
e<o.€ \ / / \ > a 
6 d€ vautiros Kadovpevos, dno *ApiototéAys, 
moAvmous ev ovK eat, eudepys dé KaTa Tas 
mAextavas. exer 5€ Td v@tov doTpaKkddeppov. 
> 4 A > ~ ~ 24> ¢ \ »” A 
318 avadvver Se ex Tod Buvbod ed’ éavtov exwv TO 
doTpakoy, iva pn THY Oddatrav EAKn: éravactpa- 
gels 8 emumAct avw moujoas dv0 THY mAEKTavav, 
at petagd abtdv Aerrov byeva exovow Svamedv- 
KoTa, Ws Kat T&v dpvidwv of mddes sp@vrat 
petagd tov SaxtiAwy Sepudtiwov buéva exovtes: 
+ \ 4 / / > A / 
dAdas d€ bo mAeKTdvas Kabinow eis ri OdAaccav 
avtt mydaXiwv. dtav 8€ te mpoodv idy, Seicas 
ovoTeAXer Tovs mddas Kal mAnpdcas adrov ris 
b Oaracons Kata Bvb0b us tdayos ywpet.” ev Se 
TO Trept Corxdrv Kat tyOdwv “‘ roAvmovs, dyot, 
Tis 6 prev Tpepiypws,) 6 S€ vauTidos.” 
Eis rov vavtidov robrov déperai te KadAyudxov 
Tod Kupnvatov émiypappa ovtws éxov- 


Koyxos ey, Zedupiri, mada tépas2 adda od 
vov pe,® 
Kvmpt, LeAnvains dvOeua mpdrov éyess, 
vautidov Os meAdyeoow erémdcov, ei pev aqrar, 
tetvas olkeiwy Aaidos dnd mpotdvwr, 
et d¢ Tadnvain, urap Oeds, oddos epécowy 
c mooot vw, wor epyw* tovvoua oupdeperat, 
€or’ erecov mapa Oivas “lovAiSas, ddpa yerwpar 


1 Casaubon: rp lypws AC, 
* mada répas Schneider: madalrepos AC. 
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sea-water. In the book On Local Differences* he 
says that they are not found in the Hellespont. 
For the water here is cold and less salty, and both 
these conditions are inimical to a polyp. “The 
so-called nautilus,” says Aristotle,’ “is really not a 
polyp, though having a resemblance in the tentacles. 
But its back is that of a testacean. It rises out of 
the bottom holding its shell over it that it may not 
take in water. It turns itself over and sails along 
with two of its tentacles upraised. These have a 
thin membrane growing between them, just as the 
feet of birds are seen to have a skinny membrane 
between the toes. It drops two other tentacles into 
the water, which it uses like rudders. But when it 
sees anything approaching, it contracts its feet, fills 
itself with water, and retires to the bottom with 
all speed.”” But in the work Pertaining to Animals 
and Fishes he says: ‘One kind of polyp is the 
turn-colour, another the nautilus.” 

There is an epigram to this nautilus circulating 
under the name of Callimachus of Cyrene,’ of the 
following tenor: “A cockle am I, Zephyritis, a 
portent of old. Thou, Cypris, holdest me, the 
nautilus, as the prime offering of Selené; for I 
sailed over the seas, what time the wind blew, 
letting out my canvas from my own stays. But if 
the shining goddess of the calm prevails, then I with 
curling feet row, so that my name @ suits my action, 
until I am cast on the shores of Iulis to become thy 


2 Frag. 173 Wimmer. > p. 320 Rose. 
¢ p. 56 Wilamowitz?. 4 Nautilus, “ sailor,’”’ or ‘‘ rower.” 


3 we Musurus: po A. ; 

4 rocct vv, wor épyy Casaubon, Hermann: togow iy 
womepywt A, 
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gol TO Tepickertov tralyviov, *“Apowon,' 
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pndé proc ev Oaddunow 6’, ws mapos (eit yap 
amvous), 
, a 2 ” LA td 
TiKTNTAL VoTEphs® wWeov aAKvovys. 
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KAewiov adAa Ovyatpi didov ydpw: olde yap 
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d éypaibe 5€ kal Hoceidurmos eis tiv ev TS Ledupiw 
TyLwpernv TavTHV ’Adpodirny Tode TO émlypappa* 
~ \ > / 3 \ week 6 \ ~ @ rv 
TobTO Kal ev movTw® Kal emt xBovi TAS DiA- 
adéAgou 
Kuzpidos tAdoKea®” tepov ’Apowéns, 
“a > Pp / > as pt 7 > ~ 
qv avakotpaveovoay emt Ledupitidos axrhs 
mp@tos 6 vavapxos Oyjxato KadAuxparns. 
n d€ Kal edrAotny ddcer Kal yelwaTe pwécow 
To mAatTd Awcoopévors exAiravet* méAayos. 
Tod modvmodos pvypoveder Kal 6 TpayiKds “lwv 
c ev Doiuike AEéywv: 
Kal Tov meTpatov mAeKTdvats avaipwoat 
oTvy@ petaddaKripa movAvmouv ypods. 
<idn 8 ori modutddwv €éhedHvn, moduTodivn, 
BorBirivn,® dopvaros, ws ’ApiotoréAns iotope? Kat 
Lnevownmos. ev 5é 7H mepi Cwikdv *Apioto- 
tN Aa me i> Av 5 > , 
TeAns padaxia ¢yow elvar tovAdmodas, dopvAnv, 
éehedavyv, onmiav, tevbida: ’Emiyapyos 8 év 
7 / 
HBas yap 
/ , / \ \ 
m@AvTol TE ONTiaL TE Kal ToTaval Tevbides 
xa Svoddns* BodBitis ypatal 7 epWakxddees. 
f ’Apxéotpatos Sé drat: 
movdumor év te Odow Kat Kapila eciolv dpiorou 
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admired toy, Arsinoé, and no longer, as aforetime 
(for my breath is spent) shall the watery halcyon’s 
egg be laid in my chambers. Nay, give me to grace 
the daughter of Cleinias ; for she knows how to do 
the right, and comes from Aeolian Smyrna.” Poseid- 
ippus, also, wrote the following epigram in honour 
of this Aphrodite worshipped at Zephyrium: “On 
sea and land alike do honour to this shrine of the 
Cypris of Philadelphus, who is Arsinoé. She it was, 
ruling over the Zephyrian shore, whom the admiral] 
Callicrates was the first to consecrate. She, more- 
over, will grant a fair voyage, and when the storm 
rages will make smooth as oil the broad sea for them 
that entreat her.” The polyp is mentioned also by 
the tragedian Ion, who says in The Phoenician? : 
T loathe, too, the polyp, that with bloodless tentacles 
cleaves to the rock and changes its colour.” The 
kinds of polyp existing are: heledoné, polypodiné, 
bolbitiné, and osmylus, according to the account in 
Aristotle ® and in Speusippus. In the book Pertaining 
to Animals Aristotle says that molluscs are the polyps, 
the osmylé, the heledoné, the cuttle-fish, and the 
squid. Epicharmus, in J'he Marriage of Hebe°: 
‘« Polyps and cuttle-fish and scudding squids, the ill- 
smelling bolbitis, too, and sputtering sea-crabs.”’ 
Archestratus? says: ‘“ Polyps are best in Thasos 


OUT Ge BL 739. > p. 300 Rose. 
¢ Kaibel 101; Athen. 323 f. 
4 Frag. 36 Ribbeck 53 Brandt. 


1 'Apowvdn Etym. Mag. 664. 49: dpowéns A. 

2 sixrnrat vorepys Bentley: rixre: 7 alvorépns A. 

3 Jacobs: morau@ A. 

4 Casaubon: éxAmdver A. 

5 Rose: BodrSortvn A. odvmrodivn is suspiciously like 
Bodfirivn, and may have been only a dialectal variation. 

8 ya Svowdns Casaubon: xadvowdes A. 
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kat Képxupa tpéder peyddAouvs moAdovs* te TO 
TAHGos. 
Awpuets 8 adrov dua Tod @ Kadobar mwAUTIOV, Ws 
> / \ 5 8” m” ‘ ce bX 
Eziyappos. Kat Liywvidys Eby amwAvtTrov 
A ~ 

duljpevos.”’ “Arrixoi S€ tovdAvmouy (earl Sé Tv 
cedaywddv: Ta yovdpwsn 8 ovTw A€yeTar): 


movAuTobes, yaAeol Te KUVES. 


paddkia d€ Kadeirar Ta Tevdidwdn. ceAdyia 5 
Ta TOV pwr? dora. 
319 MATOTPOI. TovTwy pepvyntat TysoKdAns 7 Bev- 
apxos ev Ilopdipa ovTws: 
ci?’ ddteds* @v dkpos codiav 
emt ev trayovpots® Tots® Deois e€yOpotar Kai 
ix8v8éous eupnka TavTodamas TEXVAS, 


yépovta BovyAwtrov dé’ pa) Taxéws Tavv 
ovvaprdcopat; Kaddv y’ av etn. 


TIHAAMYS. Dpvvixos ev Movoas pvnpovever. 
’"ApiororéAns 8° ev meumre wewv poplo ae 
mnAapvdes, pyot, Kal ol Odvvou TixTovow év TO 
Ildvrw, adobe dé ov.” pvnuoveder adtav Kai 


LodokAjjs év Tlownéou- 


b a 7 mdpouKos mAapvs xeyralerar, 
mdpavios* ‘EMnorovris, wpata Qépous 
T® Booropitn: THde yap Oapilerar. 


3, Meyddous mod\ovs Schweighauser: moAdovds ueyddous AC. 
5 TeAvITOy Eust. 1541. 29: mwdvmouv A. 
® pway Kaibel: éplwy AC. 
otirws* 10’ adveds early edd.: otrws ir’ adieds A: otrwol* 
adueds Meineke, Kaibel. The verse is unmetrical. 
> éml wev maryolpos Herwerden: év mayotpos uev A. 
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and in Caria; Corcyra, too, nourishes large ones, 
many innumber.’’ The Dorians pronounce the word 
with a long 0, pdlypos, as in the example from 
Epicharmus. And so Simonides@ gave it: “ Looking 
for a pélyp.” But the Attic dialect has poulypos? 
(it belongs to the class of selachian fishes, those which 
are cartilaginous being so-called): ‘“ Poulyps, and 
dog-fishes too.” But squid-like creatures are called 
molluscs. Selachians also are the tribes of file-fishes. 

Hermit-Crabs.—These are mentioned by Timocles 
or Xenarchus in The Purple-shell,“ thus: ‘ And so 
then I, a fisherman of consummate skill in my craft, 
have discovered all kinds of tricks for catching 
hermit-crabs (detestable in the sight of the gods) 
and little fishes, but I am not to grab with all speed 
this old ox-tongue?? That would indeed be a pretty 
deal!” 

Pelamyd Tunny.— Mentioned by Phrynichus in 
The Muses.° Aristotle, in the fifth book of Parts of 
Animals, says that the pelamyds and the tunnies 
spawn in the Black Sea, but not elsewhere. Sopho- 
cles, also, mentions them in The Shepherds’: “ There 
the neighbouring pelamys lives in winter, a Helle- 
spontian dwelling near, a delight in summer to the 
Bosporite ; for the fish comes often thither.” 


@ P.L.G.* ii. 457 ; see also Athen. 316 b. 


+ As before noted, 316 a-c. © Kock ii. 471. 

@ * Ox-tongue,” name of a fish (288 a-b), was a slang 
term also for a stupid old man. ¢ Kock i. 380. 

t Hist. An. 543 b 2. 9 T.G.F.? 242, 


® rois added by Dobree. 
7 6¢ Schweighauser: 7d A. 
8 rdpavdos Bergk, ef. Hesych. s.v. : mdpoixos AC. te 


ATHENAEUS 


TIEPKAI. TOUTWV pep rat AvokAfs Kat Levo- 
ummos ev devTepw ‘“Opolwr, mapamAnatas elvau 
Aéywr mépkny, xdvvav, puKida. “Emixapyos S€ 


bya: 


Kopapioas Te Kal KUVaS, KEOTpAas TE mépkas T 
atoAas. 


Novpyjvios 8° év “Adevtix@: 
dMote 8 ad mépxas, 67é 5é otpodddas mapa’ 
méeTpHV 
c duKidas addnoriv te Kal ev xpoufow épvbpov 
oKopmiov. 

TIEPKH. Kal TaUTNS "Emixappos ev “HBas yap 
plépvntar Kal Urevourmos ev Tav ‘Opoiwy Kat 
Novpnvios, av Td papTUpia mpoKeElTae. “Apioro- 
TeAys € ev TO rept Carr axavbooredh dnow elvat 
Kal TouKLAdXpoa duxkida. tev dé ypapporroucihwy 
maryiaus Te Tats papdous KeXpnMeveov TEpK7). Kal 
mapouria O€ € eoTw" re emeTau mEpKn pieAavovpw.”’ 

PA®IAES. Kal TovTwy peuvytat Emixyappos Aéywv- 

d KwEvpvyxor papides ore Tes 
Awpiov oe ev TH Trept (xOdwv ‘ * Beddvay, pnow, 
nv Kadodaw padida.” “Aptororédns 8 ev TEUTTD 
Cobwv popiwy BeAdvnv adrhy Kade. ev dé TH TrEpt 
wikav 7 ixQiwy padida adriy dvoudoas avddovv 
dnow adi elvar. Kal Lmevourmos adtiv BerAOvnv 
Kadet. 
PINH. Awpiwy ev 7@ wept ixOdwv ev Lpdpvyn 
1 rept Schweighauser. 


2 Kaibel 99; Athen. 323 a, c. 


> Unknown; possibly a dialect form of xdéupmapor, 
‘lobsters,’ 306 c and note g. 
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Perches.—These are mentioned by Diocles, also 
by Speusippus in the second book of Similars, assert- 
ing that the perch, canna, and forked hake are alike. 
And Epicharmus? says: ‘“ Comarides® and dog- 
fishes, too, hammer-fishes and speckled perch.” 
Numenius, in The Art of Angling®: “Again, at 
another time perch, at another, swirling beside? a 
rock, forked hake, and labrus too, and sculpin with 
red skin.” 

The Perch.—This also is mentioned by Epicharmus 
in The Marriage of Hebe, by Speusippus in the second 
book of Similars, and by Numenius, all of whose 
testimony has been cited. Aristotle, in the work 
Pertaining to Animals, says that the forked hake is 
stickle-backed and has a speckled skin. So the 
perch is classed among those fishes marked with 
lines and having cross-wise stripes. There is also a 
proverb: “ The perch follows the blacktail.” 4 

Needle-fishes.— These also are mentioned by 
Epicharmus’ in the line: “ And needle-fishes with 
sharp snouts, and horse-tails too.”” Dorion, also, in 
his work On Fishes, has: ‘“ The needle, which they 
call the needle-fish.”’ Aristotle, in the fifth book of 
Parts of Animals,’ calls it needle (beloné). But in 
Pertaining to Animals or Fishes he calls it needle-fish 
(raphis) and says that it has no teeth. Speusippus 
also gives it the name beloné. 

The File-shark.—Dorion, in his work On Fishes, 


¢ Frag. 18 Birt; Athen. 282 a, 313 d, 320 e. 
@ Or “ around,” see critical note. 
® p. 296 Rose. 
* Cf. Matron in Athen. 135 e, also 313 d, whence it seems 
that the proverb refers to mixed company. 
9 Kaibel 100; Athen. 304 ¢, 328 b. 
» Hist. An. 543 b 11. * p. 296 Rose. 
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ATHENAEUS 


\ \ cs / / ‘ / 
gnaw tas pivas dvaddpovs yiveobar, Kal mavra 
d€ Ta ceAaxwdn TOV Luvpvaikov KdAToV éxew Sia- 
gépovta. “Apxéotpatos dé dynow: 


kal cedAdyn pevtor Krew? Midntos dpiora 
> / > A ‘2 \ cs Xr / a“ Xr / 
e extpéger: adda ti? xp7) pivns Adyov } mAaTLVasTOU 
A an > \ 
AevoBatou mroveicbar; ouads KpoKddeAov av dmrov 
Savoaiuny® an’ invod,' repmvov maidecow *ldévwv. 


SKAPOS. TodTov “ApiororéAns ¢gyolv Kapyap- 
ddovra elvar Kal povnpn Kal capKoddyov éxew TE 
oTOMa piKpov Kal yA@TrTav od Nav mpoomepukviay, 

f kapdtav tpiywvov, Amrap AevKov,> tpiroBov, éxew 
Te xoAnv Kat onAfva pedava, Tov S€ Bpayyiwy To 
bev Sumdobv, 7d S€ dmAodv. pdvos S€ Kal tdv 
dAAwy tyOdwv punpuxdler. xaiper S€ TH TOV 
dukiwy tpopy* 510 Kat todTois Onpeverar. axpdler 


de Oépous. *Emiyapyos 8 ev “HBas yduw dnoiv- 


aAvgwr,® omdpous 
\ / ~ ide \ Cr | \ > ~ 
KQL OKQapovs, TWV OVOE TO oKap Oepitov exBaAeiv 
Lal 
Oeois. 


320 LeAevKos 8° 6 Tapoeds ev 7H ‘ANevtiucd pdvov 
dyoi tdv ix0¥wv tov okdpov ob® KabedSew: Sbev 
obd€ viKTwp moTé dA@va. TodTo 8 tows Sid 

"2 ? onl / > / > > a 
PoBov att@ ovpBaiver. ’Apyéotpatos 8 ev 77 
Taorpovopia: 


oxdpov && "Edéoou lirer, xed 8€ tpiyAas 


1 Casaubon: xawh AC. 
2 adda 7h Wilamowitz: add ye AC. 
3 Saccaiunv Brandt. 
4 ixvod Dindorf: trvov A: "Imvov Meineke. 
° irap Nevxdv Rondelet: mapddevkov AC, 
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says that the file-sharks of Smyrna are especially 
good, and, in fact, that all the selachians contained 
in the Bay of Smyrna are superior. But Archestratus® 
says: “ Selachians, too, glorious Miletus nurtures 
of best quality; and yet, what boots it to take 
account of the file-shark, or the broad-backed ray ° ? 
I should as soon eat an oven-baked lizard,° the 
delight of Ionia’s children.” 

The Parrot-fish—Of this Aristotle? says that it 
has jagged teeth, is solitary and carnivorous, and 
has a small mouth and a tongue not very solidly 
attached ; heart triangular, liver white, with three 
lobes; gall-bladder and spleen black, one set of 
gilis double, the other single. Of all fishes it is the 
only one that chews its cud. It likes to feed on 
seaweed, and therefore can be caught with it. It 
is at its best in summer. Epicharmus says in 
The Marriage of Hebe*: “ Of the fisherfolk, gilt- 
heads and parrot-fish, whose dung, even, the gods 
may not lawfully throw aside.” Seleucus of Tarsus, 
in The Art of Angling, says that the parrot-fish is the 
only one of all the fishes that does not go to sleep: 
hence it cannot be caught even at night. Perhaps 
fear affects it in this way. Archestratus, in his 
Gastronomy‘: “ Ask for a parrot-fish from Ephesus ; 


@ Frag. 54 Ribbeck 46 Brandt. 

> Identified with the file, above 312 b. 

¢ Perhaps the giant lizard, a variety of which is eaten in 
southern California. 

@ p. 314 Rose. 

¢ Kaibel 100; below 320 ¢;; see critical note. 

* Frag. 55 Ribbeck 41 Brandt. 


6 Gdiéwv (?) Kaibel: adcevopev AC. Cf. 320 ¢. 
7 Wilamowitz: ox@p AC. 
8 oj added by Casaubon. 
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éof” evi papaph Andbevras* Teryvoéoon 

MiAjrov képn Kapdv zédas aynvAokdAwy. 
Kav d\Aw dé pepe. dno: 

b Kat oxdpov ev trapdAw Kadynddu® rov péyav 

onTa, 

mAvvas €b° xpnotov' dé Kat ev Bulavriw der 

kal péyebos KuKXla® tcov aomids vita popobyra. 

todtov dAov Oepdmeve tpdmov towdvde: AaBov 
vu,° 

Hix av ed Tup@ Kal eaten mavra muKacby, 

KpiBavov és Bepuov Kpeuacov KATELTO, KaTOTIT. 

maccew 8 dArot KvpworpiBors Kal yAavK@ 

éXaiw 

ek xeElpos Se aa ed feodéypova myn. 

c Nixavdpos 86 Ovarerpyvos duo yevn dyaiv civat 
okdpwv Kal Kareiobar tov pev oviavy, tov Se 
atoAov. 

ZIIAPO. TodTov ‘Ixéovos edyvAdtepov pev elvar 
pauvidos Kal doy de Tevovenv TPOPyLWwTeEpov. 
arr e 8 ev “HBas yapw- 

adds 6 Horidav dywv yavAowsw" év Powrxcots 

cike® KadAtorous ddny, Agraryos® dAvéwy," omdpous 

Kal oxdpous, T&v oddé TO oKap Oeuurov éex- 

Baretv Beois. 


d Noupjvios 8° ev ‘AXNevtiKd: 
* , n ¢ 1 2 / 
 omdpov 7 vKas” ayedAnidas. 


1 rplyhas . . AnPOévras Kaibel: rplydav . . AndOdvta AC 
(Aanpbetoav Musurus, Brandt). 
2 ayxu\oxwHhwv superscer, TdEwv C (ef. Il. x. 428). 
2 ; Schweighauser : Kapxnddve A. 
4 8+ xpnorov Dindorf: etxpnorov AC, 
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but in winter eat mullets which have been caught in 
sandy Teichioessa, a village of Miletus near the crook- 
limbed Carians.”* And in another place? he says: 
* At Calchedon by the sea bake the mighty parrot- 
fish, after washing it well. But in Byzantium, too, 
thou wilt find it good, and as to its size, it bears 
a back equal to the circling shield. Dress it whole 
as I shall describe. After it has been thoroughly 
covered with cheese and oil, take it and hang it in 
a hot oven and bake it to a turn. Sprinkle it with 
salt mixed with caraway-seed, and with the yellow 
ail, pouring its divine fountain from thy hand.” 
Nicander of Thyateira says that there are two kinds 
of parrot-fish, the one called onias (grey), the other 
aeolus (speckled). 

The Gilt-head.—Hicesius says that this is better 
favoured than the sprat, and is more nourishing 
than many other kinds of fish. Epicharmus, in 
The Marriage of Hebe*: “ Poseidon, that leader of 
the fisherfolk, came in person, bringing, in Phoenician 
barques, the fairest gilt-heads and parrot-fishes that 
heart could desire; whose dung, even, the gods 
may not lawfully throw aside.” And Numenius, in 
The Art of Angling?: “Or a gilt-head, or hycae 


« Or, “ Carians with curved bows ”’ ; see critica] note. 
> Frag. 41 Ribbeck 13 Brandt. 
¢ Kaibel 100; cf. above, 319 f; see critical note. 
@ Frag. 16 Birt; below, 327 b. 


we NS eae eee eee 
5 xux\ia Musurus: xuxdlas AC. ® Casaubon : viv AC. 
7 Toridav dywv yathourw Koenig: roridavalwv yaudots A. 
8 eixe Ahrens: eixal A. 
9 dénv, Aarayds Gulick: adnrariyavos A. ’ 
10 G\céwy Kaibel (?): dyeuov A (a Bless on the preceding 
word): addevouer 319 f. 11 Wilamowitz: ox@p A. 
22 9 after cas deleted by Musurus. a 
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/ > > ~ \ / > ~ \ 
pvnpovever 5° adtod Kat Awpiwy ev 7r@ epi 
ixOvwv. 

~ > fe ~ A / 
sKopmi0z. AvoxdAjs ev mpuitw tov mpos IXeior- 
~ ~ ~ > 
apxov “Yyvewadv trav pev veap@v dynow txOdwv 
/ 
npotépous elvat Tas adpkas oKopTious, KOKKUYas, 
\ A / 
yntras, capyovs, tpaxovpous, tas dé TptlyAas 
/ ¢€ \ cal 
TTov TovtTwy EnpoodpKovs. of yap merpator 
paAaKkocapKétepot eiaw. ‘Ixéovos 8€ dyau: “ tov 
akopmiwy 6 mev eat. meAdyios, 6 S€ TEvaywdns. 
\ ¢ \ / / . > 7 / 
kal 6 ev TeAdytos TUppds, 6 8 Etepos pedavilwy. 
e duadéper Sé TH yevoer Kal TH Tpodiuw 6 meAdyvos. 
elot d€ of oKopmiot opnKtikol, eveKKpiToL, TOAU- 
/ i / > 2”? 4 
xvAot, moAvtpofor. yxovdpwders ydp eto.” rixres 
> ¢ / YA LA > / > 
3° 6 oKopmios Sis, ds dynow *ApiotoréAns eév 
, 7 / / > > ¢€ 
méuTTw Cow popiwv. Novpurwos 8 év ‘AXev- 
TUKQ)* 


gukidas addyoriy te Kat ev xpoufow épvOpov 
oKopmiov 7 mépKavor Kabnyntnv peAdvoupov. 


a A A / > > ’ & € aA 
ott b€ Kal mAnKTLKOS éoTW AptororéAns iotopet 
ev T@ Trept lyOdwv 7 Carkdv. *Ezixappos 8° év 
Movoas mrouxidov elvai dyot tov cKopriov: 


, , a a 
f OKOpTLOL TE TouKiAot yAadKot TE, DAavpol qmloves. 


/ ¢ 


@wrv popiwy 6 “ApiotoréAns oxopmiovs Kal 
oxopridas év Siaddpois témois dvowdles. adnAov 
de «i Tods abrods Adyew Sti Kal oxdpmawav Kal 
axoprious moANdKis jets eddyouev Kat Siadopor 
Kal of xvpot Kal af xpdat cioiv oddels dyvoet. 6 


povipys 8 cori Kat gpuxopdyos. ev S€ méunrw 
"A , t 


1 4 added by Casaubon. 
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DEIPNOSOPHISTAE, vir. 320 
swimming in schools.””. The gilt-head is mentioned 
also by Dorion in his work On Fishes. 

The Sculpin.t — Diocles, in the first book of his 
Hygiene, addressed to Pleistarchus,® says that of the 
deep-water fishes those which have harder flesh are 
the sculpins, pipers, plaice, sarg, and rough-tails, 
while the red mullets are less hard-fleshed than these. 
For the rock fishes are soft-fleshed. And Hicesius 
says : “ Of the sculpins, one kind is found in deep 
water,’ the otherinlagoons. The deep-water sculpin 
is yellowish-red, the other inclined to black. The 
deep-water kind is superior in taste and nourishment. 
Sculpins are purgative, easily eliminated, full of juice, 
and very nourishing; for they are cartilaginous.” 
The sculpin spawns twice a year, according to Aristotle 
in the fifth book of Parts of Animals. Numenius in 
The Art of Angling’: “ Forked hake, and labrus 
too, and sculpin with red skin, or a black-tail, guide 
to the perches.” That the sculpin can sting is also 
attested by Aristotle in the book On Fishes or 
Pertaining to Animals.’ Epicharmus in The Muses? 
says that the sculpin is speckled: “ Sculpins 
speckled, and grey-fish, and fat horse-mackerel.” 
It is solitary, and lives on seaweed. In the fifth 
book of Parts of Animals, Aristotle calls the sculpin 
scorpios and scorpis in different passages.” But it is 
uncertain whether he means that they are the same ; 
that we have often eaten both a scorpaena and 
a scorpios, and that their flavour and colour differ, 


2 An inexact but convenient translation for Scorpaena 


scrofa. > Wellmann 172. 
¢ Opposed to merpaio, rock fishes [Hippoc.] Iep dcairns, 
ii. 49 (vi. 548). 4 Hist. An. 543 a7. 


¢ Frag. 18 Birt; Athen. 313 d, 319 b. f p. 315 Rose. 
9 Kaibel 100; cf. Athen. 295b. *” Hist. An. 543 a7, b5. 
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S dpapruris “Apyéorpatos év tots xpuaots erect 
déyeu" 
321 ev de Odow TOV oKopTriov vod, €av a 
pi) peilwv' muydvos: peyddov 8° amo xelpas 
ta 

2KOMBPO3. ’Apiotodavns Pnputady. ‘Ixéovds 
pyoe Tovs akduBpouvs eAaxiorous pev elvae Kata, 
To peyebos, TpopywTepovs® de TOV Kody Kal 
edxvdorepous, ov pay eVeKKplTwTepous. pv jLo- 
vever. adT&av ovtws Kat *Emixapynos ev “Has 
yee 

Kat XeAdoves TE pUppat eo , ol Te? KoALaY* preiCoves 

iN 


eVvTt Kat aon pes atap Tav Ouvidwv ya 
preloves 5 


SAPLOl.  obrot, es pyow ‘Ixéovos, orgovar 
b waAXov Kal Trav pcAavovpwv e€iat Tpopueairepor.”” 
Novpnveos 8 ev ‘Adtevtix@ mavodpyov elval drat 
mept Tas HES TOV capyov' 


Kdaoupov 7] H KlyAas aAvewdéas, dAXoTe 8” GAA 
capyov emKéAgovta,® pre naa hie ixOuv. 


"Aporotehys So ev TET TD pLopiwy TUKTELW avTov 


drow dis, Expos, elra petoTwpov. *Emixappos 8 
ev “HBas yapo: 


>? \ a / / ‘ \ / 
al dé Afjs, capyot Te xaAKides TE KL TOL TOVTLOL... 


€ r) / be AS i > A 
c ws Suaddpous 5é€ Tods capyivous ev totode Kata- 
déyer: 
a cal , / 
hv de capytvoi te" weAdvoupoi Te Kal Tal divrata® 
Tawviar AemTat pev, adja? dé. 


1 Stephanus: welwv AC. * Casaubon: tpopiuous AC. 
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everyone knows. The fancy cook Archestratus ¢ says 
in his golden verses : “ But in Thasos buy the sculpin, 
if it be not bigger than thine arm’s length ; from 
one too large keep thy hands away !”’ 

The Mackerel—Mentioned by Aristophanes in 
Gerytades.’ Hicesius says that though mackerel are 
very small in size, they are more nourishing and 
better flavoured than tunny, but not so easily 
eliminated. They are mentioned thus by Epichar- 
mus in The Marriage of Hebe*: “ Flying-fish also, 
and myrms, which are larger than tunnies and 
mackerel, but smaller, indeed, than female tunnies.”’ 

Sargs.—*‘ These,” says Hicesius, “ are more costive 
and filling than black-tails.’” Numenius, in The Art 
of Angling,* calls the sarg a mischievous fish to catch : 
‘Blackbird or thrushes with hues of the sea; at 
different times and places, a sarg on the point of 
being landed, that fish most harmful to the line.” 
Aristotle, in the fifth book of Parts of Animals,’ says 
that it spawns twice, once in spring, again in autumn. 
Epicharmus, in The Marriage of Hebe’: “ And if 
thou desire, sargs there be, and herrings, and those 
deep-sea creatures...” But the sargini he lists 
in the following lines?’ as something different : 
“There were sargini and black-tails too, and the 
beloved ribbon-fish, thin but sweet.’ A similar 


@ Frag. 42 Ribbeck 29 Brandt. > Kock i. 434, 
¢ Kaibel 102; Athen. 313 e. 
@ Frag. 17 Birt; Athen. 305 c, 315 b. 
¢ Hist. An. 54347. 7 Kaibel 100; Athen. 325 f. 
9 Kaibel 100; Athen. 313 d, 325 f. 


3 6’, of re Ahrens: roi ve A. 


4 Casaubon: xoirlay A. 5 Ahrens: pnovos A. 
6 Casaubon: émré\owvra A. 7 re added by Schweighduser. 
8 givrarar 825 f: pidrarac AC. 9 Gdjac 325f: adetar A. 
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dpotis dé Kat Awpiov év TO TeEpt ixOdwv pnat 
capyivous Sid tobT’ adbrods KadOv Kal xadKidas. 


6 d€ aodds "Apyéotpatés dynaw: 


Hike 8 av dvvovtos ev ovpav@ ’Opiwvos 
earnp olvopopou Borpvos xairny dmroBadAn, 
THhwos €xew OmTOV Gapyov TUP@ KaTaTacTOV, 
evpeyedn, Beppov, Spyset dedaiypevov o€eu" 
okAnpos yap gto e€oTW. adamavta dé poe 
Depdreve 

d Tov oTEpedv TOL@de TPOTW jLepevnLevos ixOuv. 
Tov & dyaBov padaxdv TE doe Kal Triova odpKa 
dAct povov AemTotot mdacas Kal edaiw aArciibas: 
THY apeTiV' yap exe THs Tépyos adTos ev adTO. 
ZAAMH. "Eziyappos “HBas yaw 


7 / / / x \ / 
aoves daypor te AdBpakés Te Kal Tal mloves 
/ / / ¢ / > > ~ 
aKatopayou adAmar BdeAvxpat, adda 8 ev TO 
bépec. 


e "ApuororéAns 8 &v TmeuTre popiwy ama tikrew 
pnow adtnv TOO eTOTWpov. eoTl dé ToAVypappos 
Kat epvOpdypappos, ete Se Kapxapodous kal 
pov7pns. Aéyeabar Sé Kal br TOV ddvéwr dnolv 
ws Kat KoAoKdvTn OnpeveTar xalipovoa TH Bpdpare. 
’Apxéotpatos 8€ dyow: 


odArny d€ Kakov pev éywye 
ixOdv els ael Kpivw" Bpwrn de pddvora 
€ott Jepiloévov airov. aBe 8 ev MuriArjvy? 
avr. 
Ilayxparns 8 év épyous Padacatous: 


1 ri dperhy Az tAnOdpnv Stadtmiiller. 
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statement is found in Dorion’s work On Fishes ; 
hence he calls them chalcides (herrings) as well as 
sargini. The wise Archestratus says: ‘‘ Whensoe’er 
Orion is setting in the heavens, and the mother of 
the wine-bearing cluster begins to cast away her 
tresses, then have a baked sarg, overspread with 
cheese, large, hot, and rent with pungent vinegar. 
For its flesh is by nature tough. And so be mindful 
and dress every tough fish in the same way. But the 
good fish, with naturally tender, fat flesh, sprinkle 
with a little salt only, and baste with oil. For it 
contains within itself alone the reward” of joy.” 

The Salpa.c—Epicharmus, in The Marriage of 
Hebe: “ Aones and sea-breams, bass also, and the fat 
and loathsome scavenger salpas, yet sweet in the 
summertime.” Aristotle, in the fifth book of Parts 
of Animals,¢ says that it spawns once a year, in 
autumn. It is heavily marked with red lines,’ has, 
moreover, jagged teeth, and is solitary. Fishermen 
declare, so he says, that it can be caught with a 
gourd, since it likes that food. Archestratus’ says: 
“ As for the salpa, I shall for ever judge it to be a 
poor fish. It is most palatable when the grain is 
being harvested. Buy it in Mitylene.” Pancrates 


2 Frag. 38 Ribbeck 36 Brandt. 

> Or, reading 7A7Owpnv, “‘ fullness.” See critical note. 

¢ A kind of stock-fish, French sawpe. See 305 d note i. 

@ Kaibel 102; Athen. 327 c¢. The first fish in the verse is 
not identifiable. 

¢ Hist. An. 543 a 8, b 7. 

* Aristot. p. 314 Rose. 

9 Frag. 37 Ribbeck 28 Brandt. 


2 wrudnvn AC. 
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4 > > 3 >’ ~ 
odArat 7 icoprkees ixBis, 
a / ~ ¢ / vA 
ds te Boas mopKijes aAdilwor Kadéovew, 
otvexa yaotép. diKos aet adgovow" ooovaw. 


€ott S€ moidos 6 tyOds. d0ev Kal tov AoKpov 
7 Kododdmov Mvacéay ovvra€duevov Ta €mt- 
ypapopeva, Tlatyvia 81a TO ovkidov Tis cuvaywyis 
LdArnv ot ovvnbers: Tpoonyopevov. Nupdddwpos 
d€ 6 Lupakdaws ev tO THs “Aoias LlepizAw 
AeoBiav dynoi yevéobar Dddanv THY Ta Talyvea 
ovvicioay. “AAKuLOS | & ev tots XuKeduxois ev 
Meconjvn gyot Th KaTa THY viCoV Borpuv_ yeveobau 
evpeTHV TOY TapamAn oto Tavyviwy Tots m™poo- 
ayopevopevous LdArns. "Apximmos de ev “lLyOvow 


apoeviK@s elpnKev O odAnns* 


exnpvéev Boa€,* 

adAnns 8 eodAmy& err dBorods probov dépwr. 

yiverar 8° Gpowos iyOds ev 7H ’EpvOpa Oaddoon 6 

KaAovpuevos oTpwpareds, paBdous EXOV bu 6Xou 

Too owparos TeTapevas xpvoilovoas, ws toropet 
Diddwyr ev 7H MetadruKd. 


ZYNOAONTES kal XYNAIPIZ. Kal TovTwv >Emi- 
Xapwos peuvynTar: 
auvaypiias palods te avvddovtds 7 épvbpo- 
mouktAous. 
Novpyjvios ‘Adevtixn@ did Tod 0 Aéywv dyno: 
7 Aevaiy ovvedovtra Bonkds Te TpikKovs Te. 


A dXgovow Gesner: é\éyovow AC. 
* rv added by Musurus. 
3 éxnpugev Boat Meineke: 7 xfpvé pev éBbat A. 
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in Occupations at Sea: “ And salpas too, fishes of 
equal length, which the masters of the net, who live 
by the sea, call cows, because for their belly’s sake 
they ever grind seaweed with their teeth.” This 
fish is also speckled. Hence Mnaseas, who was 
either a Locrian or a Colophonian, and who composed 
the work entitled Bagatelles, was nicknamed Salpa 
by his acquaintances because of the varied contents 
of his compilation. But Nymphodorus of Syracuse, 
in his Asiatic Voyage,* says that Salpa, the author 
of these Bagatelles, was a Lesbian woman. Alcimus, 
again, says in his Sicelian History » that the inventor 
of bagatelles similar to those going under the name 
of Salpa was born in Messene, which lies opposite 
the island of Botrys. Archippus in The Fishes ° has 
a masculine form salpés: “ Loudly bawled the boax 
and trumpeted the salpés,? for his pay was seven- 
pence.” A similar fish called “ patchwork” occurs 
in the Red Sea, having stripes of a golden tinge 
extending across his whole body, as Philon narrates 
in his work On Metals. 

The Synodons® and Synagris‘—These are also 
mentioned by Epicharmus 2: “ Synagrides and cod- 
fishes and synodons speckled red.” Numenius in 
The Art of Angling” spells it with a y when he says : 
‘« Or a white synodon, boaces too, and tricei.” And 


BERL. G. i. 318. > F.H.G. iv. 296. 

¢ Kock i. 683 ; for boax ef. Athen. 287 a. 

@ With a pun on écdAmvyie and cddr7. 

¢ Specifically, a kind of lizard-fish. In Aristotle, cvvddwv 
is a term used of animals whose teeth meet evenly, not like 
the jagged carcharodons. 

t cuvaypléa is the Modern Greek name of a delicious fish 
very common on Greek tables to-day. 

9 Kaibel 103. 4 Frag. 9 Birt; Athen. 286 f. 
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\ vA 
Kal maAw: 


totat KE Onpnaato payetv Acdunpeevos ixOov 


He péyav auvodovTa 7 Ui] apvevTiy im7roupov. 


awddovTa dé avrov A€yer Sia TOD tC Awpiwy, Eri dé 
c "Apyéotpatos év Tovrois: 


fp ns / / 2 ; \ > 
avTtap Tov’ owddovTa povov? Cyret maxdv elvat- 
~ A ~ ~ ¢€ a 
ex mopOu0b Sé AaBeiv meip@ Kal TobTov, ETaipe. 
~ ~ \ ia 
tavTa® dé tadta Kup dpalwyv Kai mpos ae, 


Kréawve. 
*Avridavns 8 ev "Apyeortparn’: 
tis’ 8° eyxyéAevov av ddyou 
2 Kpaviov owodortos ; 


ZATPOZ. TovTov prynpoveder “AXeEis ev AevKn: 
padyewpos 8° eotiv 6 réywr: 


emioTacat TOV oadpov wes del oKevaoat; 
dB. add’ ay diddoKns. a. eEeAwv Ta Bpdyxia, 
mAvvas, TepiKdias Tas axdvOas Tas KUKAW 
Tapdoxicov xpnota@s diamtvéas @ Sdov 
T® ordiw paoriEov ed te® Kal KaAds 
Tup® te ad€ov adai 7 78° dpuydvw. 
"Edummos 8° ev Kvdwve To av Kal aAAwv ixOdev 
KardAoyov Tovwovpevos Kal TOD Gavpov pvnuovedvet 
dua TOUTWY: 


Odvvov TEWAXN, yAdvidos, ‘yoeod, 

porns, ySyypov, Kepddouv,” TEpKNS, 
e aadpos,® duxis, Bptyxos, tplyAn, 

KoxKve, daypos, wwAdAos, AcBias, 


1 rév added by Casaubon. 2 udvov Morel: péev dv AC. 
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again :¢ “ With this bait, if you desire to eat fish, 
you can catch either a large synodon or an acrobat 
horse-tail.’” But Dorion spells the name with an i, 
and so does Archestratus® in the lines: “But as 
for the sinodon, look only for one that is fat. 
Try also, my comrade, to take it from the strait. 
This same advice, as it happens, I give also to thee, 
Cleaenus.”” And Antiphanes in Archestrata ¢: «‘ Who 
can eat a bit of eel, or the head of sinodon ? ”’ 

The Lizard-fish.—This is mentioned by Alexis in 
Leucé*; a cook is the speaker: ‘a. Do you under- 
stand how you should prepare the lizard-fish? 8. 
Why, I shall if you will proceed to tell me. a. First 
take out the gills, wash it well, cut off the spiny fins 
all about it, split it nicely, then spread out the whole 
in two halves, then whip it well and thoroughly 
with silphium and cover it with cheese, salt, and 
marjoram.” And Ephippus, who composes a cata- 
logue of many other fishes in Cydon,’ includes mention 
of the lizard-fish in these lines: “ Slices of tunny, 
sheat-fish, dog-fish, file-fish, conger-eel, cephalus,’ 
perch, a lizard-fish, forked hake, brincus, red mullet, 
piper, bream, mullet, lebias, gilt-head, speckled- 


@ Frag. 6 Birt; Athen. 304 d, 322 f. 
» Frag. 40 Ribbeck 17 Brandt. ¢ Kock ii. 28. 
@ Or The Lady from Leucas ; Kock ii. 344. 
¢ Ibid. 256; Athen. 329 d, 403 b. 
t A mullet; see 306 e-f, 307 b. 


3 +ai7d Dindorf: rafra A. 
4 ’Apyeotpdrn Casaubon: dpyiorpary A. 
5 ris Musurus: tfjs A. 
6 re Dindorf: ye AC. 
7 Musurus: xedadjjs A. 
8 pu«la after caipos deleted by Villebrun. 
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omdpos,' atoAias, Oparra,* yeAdayv, 
~ /, 
Kapis, Tev0is, WArTa, dpaxawis, 
> 
movAuTrodetov, ania, opdws, 
4 > £ / ~ 
KwBids, advat, BeAovat, KeoTpeis. 


Mvyoipaxos 8 ev ‘Inmotpddw- 


T@V Kapyaptov,® 
vapkn, Batpaxos, mépkn, catpos, 
tpixlas, puxis,® Bpiykos, tplyAn, 
KOKKUE. 


ZKENINOS. TovTov pvnovedwy Awpiwy év TO 
mept txOiwv Kadretabai dnow adrov arrayewer. 
f =xiaina. ’Ezixappos “HBas yduw- 
atoXtat mAdrés Te KuvdyAwacol 7, eviv Sé 
ox.abides.! 


Novpyvios 8€ oxradéa adrov Kade? ev rovrous: 


Totat Ke Onpycato AaBeiv® redAunwevos ixOdv 

ne péyav ovvddovra 7) dpveuriy immoupov 

AN 4 , LOA > > / ~ 

ne paypov Aodpinv, dre 8 aypopevov oxradfa. 

ZYAIPIAES. TovTwy pvnwovever "Emiyapyos év 

323 “HBas yduw cal év Ta kai Oadrdoog. 

Z#YPAINAI, TavTas dyolv ‘Ixéovos tpodiuwrépas 
elvac TOV yoyypwv, drebeis Sé Thy yedow Kal 
aoTopous, edxvdia S€ péaous.? 6 Se Awpiwv 
“ afvpawav, dnow, nv Kadobau Kéotpav.” = Exi- 
xappos 8° ev Movoas Kéotpav dvoudeas odk er 
ofupaivas dvoudler ws tadrov ovcas: 

* Casaubon: mdpos A. 
* Oparra 329 d, 403 b: Opirra AC. 


® kapxapiov and guxis 403 b: kapxdpwr and ouxis A. 
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beauty, Thracian wife, flying-fish, shrimp, squid, 
plaice, dracaena, polyp, cuttle-fish, sea-perch, 
goby, anchovies, needle-fishes, faster -mullets.”’ 
And Mnesimachus in The Horse-breeder*: “. . . of 
the sharks, electric ray, fishing-frog, perch, lizard- 
fish, anchovy, forked hake, brincus, red mullet, piper.” 

The Shade-fish.—Dorion, who mentions this in his 
work On Fishes, says that it is called attageinus. 

The Maigre——Epicharmus, in The Marriage of 
Hebe®: “ Speckled-beauties and floaters, and dog- 
tongues, and maigres too, were in it.’”’ Numenius° 
calls it sciadeus in these lines: ‘‘ With this bait, if 
you desire to take fish, you can catch either a large 
synodon or an acrobat horse-tail, or a crested bream, 
or whiles a herded maigre.”’ 

Syagrides.—Epicharmus mentions these in The 
Marriage of Hebe and in Earth and Sea.4 

Hammer-fishes.—Hicesius says that these are more 
nourishing than conger-eels, but uninviting and un- 
palatable to the taste; they are moderately juicy. 
Dorion has: “ The hammer-fish (sphyraena), which 
they call cestra.”” And Epicharmus, mentioning the 
cestra in The Muses,’ omits the mentionof sphyraenas, 
evidently because they are the same: “ Herrings 


@ Kock ii. 438; Athen. 403 b. 

+ Kaibel 99; Athen. 288 b, 307 c, 308 e. 
¢ Frag. 6 Birt; Athen. 322 b, 304 d. 
@ Kaibel 95, 103. See critical note. 

¢ Kaibel 99; Athen. 319 b. 


4 évv 62 oxabldes 288 b: evnddbecoxiabides A. 
5 Casaubon \aBav A, dayety 322 b. 
® Suwvaypldes Schweighduser (cf. 322 b). 
Z Bstivelghduser: péows AC. 
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I \ 4 LA / > 
yaAkidas Te Kal KUvas KéoTpas TE TEépKas T 
aiddas. 
\ 4 > > / ce /, / / 
Kal Lwdpwv ev avdpetous: ““ Kéatpar Botw KamTov- 
a”? 4 \ >? / € w e 
oa.” Lmevourmos b€ ev Sevtépw “Opoiwy as 
/ > / / / / 
mapamAnowa exriferar Kéotpav, Beddvyv, cavpida. 
A ee? A \ i ray A \ \ / 
Kat ot “Artixol d€ ws emt To odd THY odvpaway 
Kadodat KéoTpav, omaviws S€ TO Tis odupaivyns 
dvopate expycavto. LUtTpattis yotv év Maxeddow 
€pouevov tivos “AttiKod ws ayvoobdvtos TO Ovopa 
Kal A€yovtos: 
e / > > © / 
% odvpawa 8 é€orti tis; 
dno 6 €TEpos’ 
KéoTpay pev Vues WTTLKOL KLKAHOKETE. 
’Avriddvyns ev EvOvdixw> 
maVvU OUvXV7) 
7 / > \ lal / 
odvpawa. B. KéoTpav attiKioti det Adyew. 
Nuxoddv 8° év [lavdapa: 
/ 4 / 
KéoTpat Te Kal AdBpakes. 
’Emixappos “HBas yapw: 
KéoTpas Te mépKas T aldAas. 
zuma. “Apiotopavns Aavaiou: 
\ a > 4 
»Kkal Tab Exovta ontias Kai movAvmovs. 
¢ cPate ¢ / 
ws airtas 4 mapaArjyovca mapokvverar, ds Didyj- 
€ aA ¢< / \ lol 
fwv lotopel, Omolws Kat tadta: tyXria,) rawwia, 
eee \ , Le 
olkia. tv onmiav de “ApiototéAns mddas éxew 
> 4 
OKT@, @v Tos droKdtw Svo peyiotous, mpo- 
/ 4 \ ~ 
Bookidas S00 Kat petagd abradv todvs dfbaruods 
\ \ / w 
Kal TO oTopa. exer O€ Kai dddvTas d¥o Tov ev 
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and dog-fishes too, hammer-fishes (cestras), and 
speckled perch.”” Sophron, too, in Mimes of Men*: 
* Hammer-fish gulping down a botis.’’ Speusippus, 
in the second book of Similars, explains hammer-fish, 
needle-fish, and lizard-fish as being alike. Attic 
writers also, as a rule, call the hammer-fish (sphyraena) 
a cestra, and have seldom used the word sphyraena. 
Strattis, for example, in The Macedonians’; a native 
of Attica asks about the word as if he did not know 
it, and says: ‘a. The sphyraena, what’s that? 
B. It’s what ye in Attica dub cestra.” Antiphanes, 
in Euthydicus®: “a. A very large sphyraena. B. 
Cestra you must say in Attic Greek.” Nicophon, in 
Pandora 4: “ Cestras and sea-bass.’’ Epicharmus, in 
The Marriage of Hebe*: “ Cestras and speckled 
perch.” 

The Cuttle-fish.—Aristophanes in The Daughters of 
Danaus‘: “ Although he had these, cuttle-fishes and 
polyps.” The penultimate syllable in sepia is 
accented with the acute, like aitia (cause), so Phile- 
mon explains, and similarly the following: telia 
(board), tainia (ribbon), oikia (house). Aristotle 9 
says that the cuttle-fish has eight feet, of which 
the two hindmost are largest; also two feelers, 
between which are the eyes and the mouth. It also 

* Kaibel 165: Athen. 286 d note a. 

> Kock i. 719. © Kock ii. 50. 

4 Kock i. 776. 


¢ Kaibel 99; Athen. 319 b. 
’ Kock i. 436. In Athen. 316 b the line is attributed to 


the play Daedalus. 
9 p. 320 Rose. 


1 ry\la Herodian 300. 39: ra:dia (not a correct example, 


and om. in C) A. 
2 +6 added by Kaibel. 
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avw, Tov d€ KdTw Kat TO Aeyopevov daTpaKov ev 
T@ vatw. ev de TH pride 6 Dodds eorw: adr 
d€ Keirat Tap’ avdTo TO oTopa KUoTEws TpdroV" 
eméxovoa. earl 8 1 Koirla mAakwdns Kai dela, 
ouola Tots Tav Body jvvatpos. tpépovrar 8° at 
fuKpat onmiat Tots AerTots iyOvdtois, amoretvovaat 
Tas mpoBookidas womep opuias Kat Ttadvrats 
Onpevovom. Héyerar 8 ws Stay 6 xemuadv yéry- 
Tal TOV TeTpidiwy WoTEp ayKUpats Tats mpo- 
Booxior apBavdpevar sppodor. Suwkopevy Te 7 
onmia tov Borov adinor Kal év adt@ Kxpdarerau 
Eupryvaca gevyew eis tovpmpoobev. Héyerar Sé 
ws Kat Onpevdeions tis Ondcias tpiddovte of 
dppeves enapyyovow avbédAKovres adbtiv: av 8 of 
dppeves ddX@awv, at Order devyovow. od Sdireriler 
5°  onmia, Kabdrep 005’ 6 modvmous. ev Sé 
méeuTT@ Cawv popiwv “ at onmia, dyot, Kat at 
tevbides véovow dpa Kal ouvpmemrcypévar, Td 
oropara Kal Tas TAEKTavas epapdstrovea KaTayTt- 
Kpv aAAnAats: ebapudtrovaw dé Kal Tv PUKTHpa 
els TOV mUKTHpa. tev Te padaKkiwy tikTovow 
Tmp@tTat Tod €apos ai onmiat Kal tikrovo. macav 
wpav Kat Kvickovrat mevrekaidexa tyuepats. drav 
dé Téxwor TA Od, 6 appnv mapakoAovbav Kara- 
gvog Kal oridpG. Badilovor Sé Kara luya. Kat 
€oTw 6 appnv tis Ondrcias TOLKLAMTEPOS TE Kat 
peAdvrepos tov varov. *Emixapyos 8° év "HBas 
ydpp pnot- 


5). 3 , \ \ 1 
TwAvTOU TE ONTLAaL TE KAaL ToTaVval TEvbides. 


1 rpbrov AC: rémov Kaibel. 
2 rlxrovot Aristot.: od ktovor AC. 
3 rwdumoe 318 E:. reAuTeEs A, 
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has two teeth, one upper and one lower, and what is 
called the shell is on its back. The inky fluid is in 
the sac?; this lies close beside the mouth, present- 
ing the character of a bladder. The stomach is 
flat and smooth, resembling the rennet-bag of cattle. 
Small cuttle-fish feed on the minute sorts of fishes, 
extending their feelers like fishing-lines and catching 
the fish with them. It is said that when a storm 
arises they grasp small stones with their feelers 
and ride, as it were, at anchor. When the cuttle- 
fish is pursued, it emits its inky fluid and conceals 
itself in it, giving the appearance of flying forward. 
It is also said * that when the female is caught on 
a trident the males go to her aid and pull her away ; 
but if the males are caught, the females run away. 
The cuttle-fish, like the polyp also, does not live more 
than a year. In the fifth book of The Parts of 
Animals, Aristotle ¢ says that cuttle-fishes and squids 
swim together and interlocked, fitting their mouths 
and feelers closely against each other. They also 
fit proboscis to proboscis. Among the molluscs the 
cuttle-fishes spawn the earliest, in spring, and con- 
tinue spawning in every-season; gestation lasts 
fifteen days. When the eggs are cast, the male 
follows closely and discharges (the inky fluid *) over 
them and so hardens them. They move in ranks. 
The male is more speckled and has a darker back 
than the female. Epicharmus in The Marriage of 
Hebe says‘: “ Polyps and cuttle-fish, and scudding 


@ wits. Aristot. Hist. An. 524 b 14 orddyxvov 6 ovdév 
éxe T&év pwadaxtwy (molluscs), add’ fy Karodor miriv, Kal éml 
tatty Godév: in 526 b 32 he compares this sac to the liver. 

> Of. Aristot. Hist. An. 523 b 32. : 

° Cf. op. cit. 608 b 16. @ [bid, 541 b 12, 5444 1. 

‘ Supplied from Aristotle. *% Kaibel 101; Athen. 318e. 
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tobro S€ onpewwtéov mpos Lmevourrov Héyovra 
elvat Guora onmiav revbida. ‘Immwvaxtos 8 év 
tots iduBows eimdvtos “ onmins dndagaypa ” at 
eSnynodevor aTtrédwkav 70 THS onmias péAav. 
€oTt b€ TO dndopaypa, ws "Epactotpatés pnow 
€v "OpapruTiKd, drroTpyLpLa.. ypager dé otTws: 

‘ broodaypa 8 elvac Kpéacw omtots éx Tob 
alparos TeTapaypevou pede, TUP®, GAL, KUL, 
atrdiw, o€eu' EpOois.”” Kai TAatkos 8 6 Aoxpos 
ev *Opaptutixk® ovtws ypader: “trdcdaypa 8’ 
ala épbov Kal othpuov Kal edynua 7 péedAu Kat 
dfs kal yada Kal TUpos Kal guia edwdn TETEN- 
peva.” 6 d€ troAvpabéotatos "Apyéotparos dyow: 


anmiat “ABdjpors te Mapwreta 7 evi pécon. 
’Apiorodavns Oeopodopralovaais: 

) 6s a3 7 , ” " 

txOvs*? edvyntat Tis 7) onmid.ov; 

\ > / 
Kat ev Aavaiow: 

> , \ / \ / 

doptAia Kai pawidia Kal onmid.a. 
@edmopumos *Adpodirn: 

aA’ evTpaye 


THhv onmiav THvdt AaBotoa Kat Todi 
TO TrovAuTddetov. ° 


rept dé ébrjoews onmidiwv “AXeEis ev Tovijpa 
Tapayer payerpov TAd€ A€éyovTa: 
anmias Técas* 
Spaxys pds tpis.* trav 8é Tas ev TAEKTdvas 
1 8c. Wilamowitz: é¢ A. 


2 (xO0s (nom. sing.) 104e; tydis A. 
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squids.’ This line should be noted in controverting 
Speusippus, who says that cuttle-fish and squid are 
alike. The expression used by Hipponax in his 
iambic verse,* “ a cuttle-fish’s suffusion,’’ is explained 
by the commentators as the inky fluid of the cuttle- 
fish. This suffusion, as Erasistratus declares in The 
Art of Cookery, is a sauce-like mixture. He writes : 
“ A suffusion consists of cooked meat, stewed in 
blood which has been thoroughly beaten up, honey, 
cheese, salt, caraway-seed, silphium, and vinegar.” 
And Glaucus of Locris, in his Art of Cookery, writes 
thus: ‘‘A suffusion—blood stewed with silphium 
and boiled wine, or honey, vinegar, milk, cheese, 
and chopped leaves of fragrant herbs.’’ And the 
learned Archestratus® says: ‘“ Cuttle-fishes in 
Abdera, and in mid Maroneia as well.’’ Aristophanes 
in Thesmophoriagusae :° “‘ Hasn’t anybody bought a 
fish ? acuttle-fish,maybe?”’ Andin The Daughters 
of Danaus*: “Little polyps and spratlets and 
squidlets.” Theopompus in Aphrodite’: “ Nay, my 
girl, take this cuttle-fish and this bit of polyp here 
and have a feast.” Alexis, in The Lovelorn Lass,f 
introduces a cook who speaks these lines on the 
method of cooking cuttle-fish: “Three times as 
many cuttle-fish? for only a shilling. Of all these 


° P.L.G4 frag. 68. 

> Frag. 39 Ribbeck 55 Brandt. 

© Kock i. 473; Athen. 104 e and note a. 

@ Kock i. 454. ¢ Ibid. 734. 

4 Kock ii. 367; ef. Athen. 326 d. 

9 sc. as fish, perhaps mentioned previously. See critical 
note. 


3 gnlas téoas Schweighauser: onmia: rooous A. But the 
corruption may lie deeper. 
4 rpets Casaubon. 
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~ ~ > ~ / \ 
pecbar A€ywv Tods adXteis TobTO ex TO yovov Tpis 
, > > > 
patvouevov mepl twas Torovs. pnmoT ovv ev- 
~ ~ , 4 > / a 
Ted0év eott Kal TO THs ovowacias, Ws autor ore 
> \ } / LAN’ > Xr } / / ry ay 
ov KaTa play PépovTar, a ayeAnddv, akdpos dé 
~ Pd > J. > ¢ n” 
amo Too oKaipew Kal kapts, aptat 8 ws av 
~ ~ , v4 ¢ 
advels ovcat, Tovtéotw Svadveis: Ow, Odvvos 6 
¢ / A A \4 A ~ A > \ 
OpEnTuKds Sua TO Kara’ Thy Tod Kuvds emuToAny 
v0 Tob em Tis Kepadjs oloTpou eFedavveobar. 
eaTl dé Kapyapdoous, ovvayeAaoTiKh, TAVTOOTLKTOS, 
~ + / 
ev’ dé capkoddyos. 76 Sé Tpitov TeKovca dyovds 
~ > ~ 
€or’ yiverat ydp twa oKwdyjKia abt ev TH 
¢ | Pkg rg \ , \ t , 
vorepa, a Tov ydvov Tév yevdpevov Kateabiet. 
amo d€ Tod oupBeBnKdtos Exixappos dvoudler 
> A A > "H 4 P) A , * 
adtas Kupas ev “HBas yapw Sia todvrwv 
1 éd6as Dindorf: é¢64 A. 
2 émioelwy ‘* shaking over” Meineke. 
3 ws dutar dro Musurus: dulacos éorw A: os dular dua TO wh 
kara play pépecOa C, 
4 +6 xara added by Schweighiuser. 
5 Casaubon: éor A. 
§ borépg Eust. 193 4, 28: torepata AC. 


* “ Fins ” is here and elsewhere a popular inaccuracy for 
tentacles. 


» émevowwy seems to be used in its theatrical sense, of a 
new scene. But see critical note, 
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I cut up the feelers and the fins? and stew them. 
The rest of the creature I chop into many cubes, 
and rubbing them with ground salt, while the diners 
are beginning their dinner, my next act ® is to carry 
it sizzling ¢ to the frying-pan.” 

The Red Mullet (triglé).—This word, like cichlé 
(thrush) is spelled with an é.4 For all feminines 
ending in Ja require a second 1: Scylla, Telesilla. 
But all words in which g is inserted end in é, like 
troglé (hole), aiglé (brilliance), zeuglé (yoke-strap). 
** The red mullet,” Aristotle says in the fifth book of 
Parts of Animals,’ “spawns thrice a year.” He says 
that fishermen infer this from the roe, which is seen 
three times a year in certain localities. Perhaps, 
therefore, the name triglé is derived from this 
circumstance,’ just as the amias are so-called because 
they do not go solitarily, but in schools, scarus 
(parrot-fish) and caris (shrimp) from scairo (leap), 
aphyae (anchovies) because they are aphyes, that is, 
of poor size; from thyo, dart, the darting thynnus 
(tunny), because at the time when the Dog-star 
rises it is driven forth by the bot-fly on its head. 
The triglé (red mullet) is jagged-toothed, gregarious, 
spotted all over, and also carnivorous. The third 
spawning is infertile ; for certain worms develop in 
the womb, which devour the roe that is to be spawned. 
From this circumstance Epicharmus calls them the 
“squirming ’’9 in these lines from The Marriage of 


¢ Apparently it was parboiled before being fried. 

4 j.e. not trigla ; of. 305 a-b. 

© Hist. An. 543 a 5. ; eee 

7 rplydn is here connected with pis, “ three times Be 
dula, quasi ot pla, a different etymology from Aristotle S, 
Athen. 278 a. On amia see 277 e. For dvvvos from Obw 
cf. 302 b. 9 Literally ‘* curved.’ 
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dye 51) TplyAas Te Kudas Kaxapiotovs Bavovas. 
Laddpwv 8° ev rots avdpelois tprydAas Twas ev 
TOUTOLS dvopater: ~ Tpryorg oppahorope Kal 
f ““ rpvydAav' tov evdiaiov.” ev dé TH emuypa- 
poner Tlavduxa rroupugets? pyat: “ ‘ cptyAas pev 
yernov,® tpryora 8° dmobidia’’’ Kay Tots yuvat- 
Kelous de eon “rpiykav yevedtw.”’ Avorhijs_ o 
ev Tots mpos IlAeiorapyov® oxnpdcapkov elvai 
pou THY tplyAav. Lmevourmos 8 eudeph dnow 
elvat KOKKUYA, xeAove., TplyAav. obev Tide 
325 pnow ev TOUS mrept Cawv Tov TpiydAav Twas 
olecBan KoKKvya elvat bud TE TO eudepes Kal THY 
Tov omiabiwy Enpornta, Vy ceonpetwrran 6 Laidpwv 
Aéyeov" “ rplyAas wey yevnov,® tpryoAa 8 domicbi- 
dia?” TAdtav & ev Dawri dyau- 
tpiyAn 8° odk eOeder vedpwv éemijpavos etvas: 
mrapBevov® *Apréuidos yap edu Kat ordpara 
putcet. 
TH de ‘Exdrn aro8idorau 7 TplyAn Sua THY THs 
dvopactas KowoTnTa” Tpwodtris yap kal tplyAnvos, 
kal Tats Tpiakaor O° adr i a. Seinva dépovar. 
Kare, TO mapa Arovov 8° oikevotow “AmroMewve 
b pev KiBapov, ‘EpyA S€ Boaxa, Avovdow 8 Kurrdv 


1 Musurus: zpvyédae A. 
2 TWadica otputels Casaubon : mand) kaomoupuéls A. 
3 ev yévnov Ahrens: 7’ évnov A. 
4 rpvybda 5’ éricOldia, of. 325a: rpryodamioGidua A. 
5 320d: xdelrapyov A. 
6 yévnov Ahrens: ‘ye riovas AC. 
? dricOlav A: éricOa C. 
8 rap0évov added from 5 d. 


* Kaibel 102; Athen. 288 a and note /. 
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Hebe*: “So he brought some squirming mullets 
and disgusting baiones.’’ Sophron, again, mentions 
trigolae, whatever they may be, in Mimes of Men,? 
thus : “ With a trigolas that cuts the navel-cord;” 
and “ the trigolas that brings fair weather.” On the 
other hand, in the mime entitled Puffing Passion,° he 
has: “ The jaw of a triglé, but the hind parts of 
a trigolas.” And in Mimes of Women?: “The 
barbelled triglé.’’ Diocles,¢ in his work addressed 
to Pleistarchus, mentions the triglé among fish 
with hard flesh. Speusippus says that the piper, 
flying-fish, and triglé are similar. Hence Tryphon 
declares in his work On Animals‘ that some persons 
identify the trigolas with the piper because of their 
general resemblance and also because of the hardness 
of their hind parts, which Sophron has indicated 
when he says, “the jaw of a triglé, but the hind 
parts of a trigolas.”” Plato says in Phaon?: “But 
the red mullet will give no strength to the glands. 
For she is a daughter of the virgin Artemis and 
loathes the rising passion.” The triglé, on account 
of the syllable in its name which is common to the 
epithets of Hecate, is dedicated to her.” For she is 
the goddess of the three ways‘ and looks three ways, 
and they offer her meals on the thirtieth day. By 
like analogies they associate the turbot (citharus) 
with Apollo,’ the boax with Hermes,’ the ivy with 


> Kaibel 166. ¢ Ibid. 163. @ Ibid. 159. 

@ Wellmann 172; cf. Athen. 305 b, 320 d. 

* Frag. 121 Velsen. 

9 Kock i. 647; Athen. 5d and note a. 

% j.¢., the word triglé was supposed to contain the numeral 

three ; cf. Athen. 84 b-c, 168 c and note Te 

# Cross-roads or fork in the highway. 

i Athen. 287 a, note d, 306 a. k 287 a. 
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kal "Adpodiry padapida, ws "Aptotoparys ev 
Opvior, Kata oavveudacw tod dpaddod. kal THY 
vayTTay de kadoupevny Tocedavi TWES oiKeLovat. 
Kal Tov BaddTTLov yovov, ov jets prev addnv, addot 
d€ adpirw* dvowdlovow, ot d€ adpov: Tpoo- 
pircorarov 8 elvat Kal TodTov "Adpodirn dua TO 
Kal avrry eg adpod yevn jvar. ’AzroAAddwpos 8° 
ev Tots mept Bedv TH ‘Exdrp onat Oveoba tplyAnv 
Sud THY TOO dvoparos olcevor gra Tptpop os yap 
9 Oeds. MeAdvOtos 0 ev TO mept TOV eV "Edevotve 
pvoTnpiwy Kal TplyAny Kat pawida, ote Kal 
Baddatrios 7 “Exarn. ‘Hyyjoavdpos dé 6 AeAdos 
TplyAny Trapapepecbau ev tots "Aptepiciows dia 
To Soxety todvs Oadacciovs ayws Oavacijsous 
dvras Onpedew emyed\ds Kal Katavadioxery. 
dudmep ws em Wherein THvV avOpdimwv TotTo 
Trowovea TH KUUNYETURT Oe® 4) Kuvnyétis dvd.KerTa. 
yevear & édn TH TpiyAqy Ladidpwv, eel ai To 
yevevov exovoat | Wpotoves elor wadAdov THv aAAwv. 
“AOjynoe be Kal TOm0s TIS TpiyAa KaXeirar, Kal 
adroO. €orly avdbyua 7H ‘Exdarn TprydAavbivy. 
510 Kal Xapuxdeidns ev ‘AAdoer dat: 


déorow’ “Exdrn tpuodire, 
, 
Tpiwophe, TpiTpdowrre, 
tpiyAais KynAcvpeva. 
eay oo evarromeyh tplyAn aoa ev olv@ kal TovTO 


avnp min, dppodioralew ob Suricera, obs Tepy- 
KAfjs totopet ev TH Tept adpodiciwy. Kav yuvr) 


1 dgpirw Schneider: ddpiny A. 


2 Both being otvwy ? rout 0.C. 674, of. Eur. Bacch. 81. 
. 566, 
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Dionysus,? the coot (phalaris) with Aphrodite, by 
way of insinuating phallus, like Aristophanes’s pun 
in The Birds.2 (So some persons associate the duck, 
called netta, with Poseidon.*) The sea product 4 
which we call aphyé, others aphritis, others still, 
aphros (foam)—this, I say, is most dear to Aphrodité, 
because she also sprang from foam. Apollodorus 
also, in his treatise On the Gods, says that the triglé 
is sacrificed to Hecate because of the associations 
in the name; for the goddess is tri-form. But 
Melanthius, in his work On the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
includes the sprat with the triglé because Hecate 
is a sea-goddess also. Hegesander’ of Delphi de- 
clares that a triglé is carried in the procession at the 
festival of Artemis, because it is reputed to hunt sea- 
hares relentlessly and devour them; for they are 
deadly. Hence, inasmuch as the triglé does this to 
benefit mankind, this huntress fish is dedicated to 
the huntress goddess. Further, Sophron called the 
triglé barbelled, because those mullets which havé 
barbels are better to eat than other kinds. At 
Athens there is also a place called Trigla, and there 
is a shrine there dedicated to Hecate Triglanthiné. 
Hence Charicleides says in The Chain’: “ Mistress 
Hecate of the three ways, with three forms and three 
faces, beguiled with triglas.”” Ifa triglé be smothered 
alive in wine and a man drinks this, he will not be 
able to have sexual intercourse, as Terpsicles narrates 
in his book On Sexual Pleasure. If a woman, also, 


¢ Evidently Athenaeus (or Pamphilus) derived vjrra from 
vixw, “swim.” The words in parenthesis are an obiter 
dictum, interrupting the associations with Aphrodite, born 
of the foam. 

4 Literally ‘‘ semen”; cf. 285 b. ¢ F.H.G. iv. 444. 

7 Ibid. 420. 9 Kock iii. 394, 
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5€ min Tob avrob olvov, od KUiCKETaL. Opoiws 
be ovde Opvis. re) be ToAvioTwp "Apxéotparos 
érawéoas tas Kata Teryodvra tis MueAnoias 
tplyras €€fs pyau- 
e Kay Odow opasver TplyAny Kov yxelpova Ann 
Tavrns’ ev d€ Téw* yeipw, Kedv7) S€ Kal adry: 
ev 8 *Epvdpais dyabr) Onpeverar aiyradtris. 


Kparivos 8’ ev Tpodwriw dno: 
ovd Algwvid’ epvdpdypwv eabiew ere tplyAnv 
29. , 291 a 13 , 
ovd€ Tpuvydvos ovde Sewvod du7v® pedavovpov. 
Navowxpatns 8 6 Kwpwdtorro.os émauve? Tas Aléw- 
viKas TpiyAas ev NavkdArpos Aéywv ovTws- 
> < an > + a | >? a , 
pet atdt@v 8° «iow exmperets dvow 
at Eavboxyp@tes, ds KAvdwv Ai~wrixds 
Tmac@v apiotas evtdémous* madeveTau: 
f ais Kal Dedy tiudor Pwoddpov Kdpyy, 
/ ~ 
deimvwv 6tav TméuTrwor SHpa vavriror. 


B. TtpiyAas Xéyets. 
TAINIAI Kat tovtwy >Emiyappos peer ee 


Kat Tal pivtaras 
tawiar AeTTal per, adfja® dé eeaAlyay qupos. 


Midaskos 9° ev Opaprurin® ue Towviay, dnoiv, 
exxorditas, Tov Kepardy dmroTapsy, dmomAvvas 
Kal Tap@v Teudxyea KaTdyer Tupov Kal édatov.” 

326 mActorat dé yivovrau kal KadAvorau KaTd TOV mpos 
TH ’AreEavdpeia Kdverrov kal ép Uedevxelg Th 
mpos "Avrioxela. Srav 8 Evmods ev poonaA- 
tious A&éyn- 


1 Téw Schneider: 7d A. 
2 Aitwvld’ Casaubon: éfwvida A. 
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drink of the same wine, she cannot conceive. The 
same is true even of a bird. The encyclopaedic 
Archestratus,? after praising the triglas of Teichious, 
in the Milesian territory, goes on to say: “ Also in 
Thasos buy a red mullet, and you will get one that 
is not bad. In Teos it is inferior, yet even it is good. 
In Erythrae, too, it is good, when caught by the 
shore.” And Cratinus says in Trophonius®: “No 
longer may we eat a red mullet from Aexoné, nor 
taste the roach or black-tail of huge growth.” 
The comic poet Nausicrates commends the red 
mullets of Aexoné in these lines from The Skippers ® : 
“a, With them, excellent in quality, come the 
tawny-skins, which Aexoné’s wave fosters as its 
own children, the best of all. With these, sailorfolk 
pay honour to the goddess, light-bringing virgin, 
whenever they offer her gifts of dinners. 3. You are 
talking about mullets.”’ 

Ribbon-fish—These also are mentioned by Epi- 
charmus 2: “ And the beloved ribbon-fish, thin but 
sweet, and requiring little fire.’’ Mithaecus, in T’he 
Art of Cookery, says : ‘‘ Clean the insides of a ribbon- 
fish after cutting off the head, wash and cut into 
slices, and pour cheese and oil over them.” They 
occur in greatest number and finest quality off 
Canopus, near Alexandria, and in Seleuceia near 
Antioch. But when Eupolis says, in The Prospal- 

@ Frag. 56 Ribbeck 42 Brandt. » Kock i. 80. 

eK ii. 295; to be added to the fragment given by 


Athen. 296 a. Cf. 330 b. 
@ Kaibel 100; Athen. 321 b. 


3 oéé Secvod uynv Casaubon: ov dewougny A. 
4 évrémous 330 b: év rémos AC. 


y 
5 ddetar A. 
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pnTnp Tis adT@ Oparra rawiorwAs, 
A a a t 
Thy én Tov bhacpdtwr éyer Kat TOV Cwvdaiv, als 
al yuvaikes mepidéovTat. 
/, / 
TPAXOYPOI. ToUTwY ws Enpotépwv peuvntar Avo- 
KAjjs. Novypjros 8 ev ‘AXevtiKd dyow: 


aAkvovas' KiyKAous® Te Kai azdAotn® tpaxoupov. 
b TAYAQTMIAS. wept TtovTov ’"Apyéotpatos toropet: 


kal veapod peyddou 7 atAwziat ev Oéper wvod 

Kpavi’> dtav Dadbwv muydarnv apida didpedn- 

Kal mrapdes Oepucv taxyéws Kal tpiupa per 

avroo. 

onta 8 apd’ dBedicKov éAwY droydoTpLov 

adToo. 

Tevez. “ApiototéAns elvai gdynow Kal radTnv 
Tav ovvayeAalopevwy exew te TA TAcioTa THs 
ontias, TOV TOY TOdav aptOucv, Tas mpoBookidas. 

c T&v dé tavtys modav of pev KadTw pLKpol elow, 
ot 8 dvw petlouvs: Kal tv mpoBookidwv % deéva 
maxuTépa, Kal TO Odov awyudtiov tpud_epov Kat 
brounkéarepov. exer 5é€ Kal Boddy ev TH pdrid«® 
od péAava GAN’ wypdv: Kal TO doTpaKov puKpoV 
Niav Kal yovdpades. 

TETOOS. 6 Sé TedOos pdvw TovTw Siadeper, TO 
peyéber yiverar 8€ Kal tpidv ombapdv. 7rd Sé 
XpGua eorw sbrépvOpos Kat rdv dddvrwy Tov peév 

1 adxvévas Birt: dxovias A. 

2 «lykdous Schweighduser: xvyxddous A. 
3 ddoty Birt: d\dorlyny A. 

4 7’ atd\wrla Casaubon: ravAwmla AC. 


5 xpavl’ Ribbeck: xpavlov AC. 
6 Schweighauser: piri C: piore A. 
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tians *: “ His mother was a Thracian ribbon-pedlar,”’ 
he means the cloth and belt ribbon which women 
tie round themselves. 

Rough-tails.— Diocles » mentions these among the 
fish of harder flesh. Numenius says in The Art of 
Angling © : “ Halcyons and curlews (seizing) a rough- 
tail even in a season when no boats may sail.” 4 

Taulopias.*— Archestratus’ gives an account of 
this: “Of the large, deep-sea aulopias buy heads 
in the summer, what time Phaethon drives his 
chariot over his outermost orbit. And serve it hot 
quickly and a sauce to go withit. Take a belly-piece 
of it and roast it on a spit.” 

The Squid.—Aristotle 9 says that this also belongs 
to the gregarious kinds of sea animals, and that it 
has most of the attributes of the cuttle-fish—the 
same number of feet and the feelers. But in the 
case of the squid the hind feet are small, the front 
feet larger; and of the feelers, that on the right 
is thicker; the whole of its small body is plump and 
rather more extended. It also has an inky fluid in 
the sac, but it is yellow, not black. Its shell is very 
small and cartilaginous. 

The Teuthus.—The teuthus differs from the squid 
(teuthis) solely in point of size,’ which reaches as 
much as three spans.‘ It is of a reddish colour; the 


@ Kock i. 323. 

> Wellmann 172. ¢ Frag. 20 Birt. 

4 j.e., these birds can put out to sea when men cannot 
(Birt). See critical notes. 

¢ This absurd lemma arose through a est es 3 of the 
first line in the Archestratus fragment following. ‘The fish 
mentioned is the aulopias, perhaps a kind of mackerel. 

* Frag. 9 Ribbeck 33 Brandt. 9 p. 323 Rose. 

% Aristot. p. 324 Rose. * About two feet. 
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d Kdtw eddtrova EXEL, Tov de ava peilova, appa 
> 
d¢ péAavas Kal opotous poyxer iépaxos. dva.- 
mruxGeis d€ Koiriav exer opotay Tats velais. ev 
be €’ popiwy BpaxtBia dyow civat Tov ted0ov Kal 
THY onTiav. “Apxéotparos 8 6 madcav yhv Kal 
Oaracoav Sa yaotpiapyiay mepreAPav' dyat: 
tevdides ev Aiw TO Ilvepix rapa yedpa 
Badvpa: kat ev "Ap Bpaxia maymdAnbéas dyer. 
“AdeEts Se ev ’"Epetpiux@ tdde moved éyovta 
pedyetpov: 
tevbides, omivar,” Batis, yqpos,? advat, 
Fi > > / > A AS A U 
e@ Kpedd.’, evrepidua: GAAA Tas pev Tevbidas, 
TQ mrEpvye avTav OvVTEMOY, oteatiou 
puKpov mapapyi€as, TepiTdoas Hndvopact 
Aerrtoto. xAwpois wvOdAevoa. 


Kal méupa dé te TevOida dvoualew "latpoxdéa év 
"AproTouk® gyot Idydrros. 
vES. “Emtyapyos ev “HBas yapw- 
hv 8 dawides te BovyAwooot Te Kat KiBapos 
evijs. 
Aéyer 5€ twas Kal Bas dia TovTwr: 
y 24 Oe er s ? / , 
XaArKides 0 ves te idpaxés te yd Tiwy Kiwv, 


f et ay dpa ovToL ot avTot elow TO Kapp. Nov- 
peyvios roe ev TP ‘Advevtucg aVTLKpUS vawav TWa 
katapiOpctrat ev ToUToLs* 


KavOapida mpodaveicayv vawdv te tplyAnv Te. 


1 mrevoas (kal mepirdetcas C) after mepieh@dv deleted by 
Dindorf. 


2 wivvac Gesner. 3 y~jmos Meineke: dfu0s AC. 
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lower tooth is smaller, the upper is larger ; both are 
black and resemble a hawk’s beak. Dissection 
discloses inner organs like swine’s tripe. In the 
fifth book of Parts of Animals * it is said that squids 
and cuttle-fishes are short-lived. Archestratus, who 
circled all lands and seas to gratify his appetite, 
says ®: “ Squids there are in Pierian Dium beside 
Baphyras’ flood; and in Ambracia thou wilt see 
very many.” Alexis, in The Eretrian,¢ makes a cook 
say: “Squids, spinnas, rays, cockles, anchovies, 
steaks, entrails. As for the squids, I chopped up 
their fins, mixed in a little lard, sprinkled them with 
seasoning and stuffed them with finely-chopped 
greens.” Again there is a kind of cake called squid, 
according to Pamphilus, who quotes [atrocles’ 
Bread-making.4 

Pig-fish.c—Epicharmus, in The Marriage of Hebe?: 
“ There were pig-fishes (hyaenides) and ox-tongues 
and a turbot among them.” But he also speaks of 
certain fish called hyes in this line’: “ Herrings and 
hyes too (pig-fish), hawk-fishes and the fat dog-fish.” 
These may, to be sure, be the same as boar-fish. 
Numenius, in The Art of Angling,’ expressly includes 
in his list a fish called hyaena in this line: “A 
cantharis which had come to light, a hyaena, and a 


@ Aristot. Hist. An. 550 b 14. 

> Frag. 43 Ribbeck 54 Brandt. : 

¢ Kock ii. 323-4; cf. Athen. 324 c and note f (p. 457). 

@ For the moulding of dough in shapes see 109 f, note c, 
114 f, note a. 

¢ Kyidently a kind of plaice or sole. 

f Kaibel 102; Athen. 288 b, 330 a. 

9 Kaibel 103; ef. Athen. 328 c. 

4 Frag. 13 Birt. 


4 yadkldes 0’ cf. 328: xahkidels re AC. 
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\ / > > > ~ ~ € / 
Kat Avoviatos 8°’ ev “OpapruTiK@ THs baivns prn- 
4 > / > € > i 
pooveder. “Apyéorpatos 8 6 dxsodaidados: 


ev 8 Atvw Kai tO I[ovtTm tHhv bv dyopate, 
Hv kadéovoi TWES Ountev pappitw opuKryy. 
TovTou' thy Kehadrny epew*® pndev mpoceveyKov 
id > > > > A / 3 > ff] \ \ 0 \ 
novop, add’ és vdwp pdvorv® evbeis Kat Paya 
KwWoa@v 
toowmov trapabes Tpiipas, Kav aXXo TL xengns: 
327 Spyw duels df0s: KaT euBarr’ ev* Kal emretyou 
ovTwWs Ws miyeobar bm oToVvonS KaTaTivwy. 
A \ FD ~ > ~ \ a+ A a“ 
Thy roguav 8 omrav adris Kai tTadAAa Ta THetoTa. 
/ = ap \ ¢ 2 > ~ € ~ 
pnmor otv Kat 6 Novpyvos ev TH “AXevtiKd 
weer. Ae ee D e 
Thy bv papabida KaXret emav A€yn: 
aANoTe Kapxapinv, ore dé pobtov® Caer ba. 
YKAI. Kal® tov vUKHV KadAiuaxos ev émvypdap- 
paow tepov ixOdv Kade? 8a TovTwr- 


eds dé of tepds Uxns. 
Novpjvios 8 ev ‘AAeutiKd: 


b 7 omdpov 7 vKas ayeAnidas 7) emi paypov 
métpn' aAwopevov® 


Tiwawos 8 ev TH wy TeV ioropudy mept Too 
LeuKeAKod troAtyviov (Adyw S€ trav ‘Yxdpoov) dia- 
Acyopevos mpooayopevO iva gynor To TroXixviov 
Sua TO TOUS mpurous TOV avOpcbrreny eADvras emi 
tov tomov ixOis edpeiv tods Kadoupévous dKas 


a ravrns Ribbeck: airap Stadtmiiller. 
2 Dindorf: éve AC. 
3 YSwp wdvov Naeke: pdvor tdwp AC. 
* €uBamrr’ eb Naeke: éuBdrrev A, éuBarre C. 
5 dé pdfoy 306d: 3 BpO.ov AC. 
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red mullet.’” Dionysius, in The Art of Cookery, also 
mentions the hyaena. Archestratus, the master-chef, 
says*: “In Aenus and in Pontus buy the pig-fish, 
which some mortals call sand-digger. Boil its head 
without adding any seasoning; simply place it in 
water, stirring frequently ; place beside it a pounded 
caper-plant, and if thou crave aught else, drop on it 
pungent vinegar; soak it well in this, then make 
haste to eat it, even to the point of choking thyself 
with thy zeal. But the back-fin and most of the 
other parts it were better to bake.” Perhaps, 
therefore, Numenius, in The Art of Angling,» means 
the pig-fish when he uses the word sand-fish and 
says : “ At one time a shark, at another a guttling 
sand-fish.”” 

Hycae.-—The hyces is still another fish which 
Callimachus? in his epigrams calls sacred, in these 
words: ‘ His god is the sacred hyces.” Numenius, 
in The Art of Angling’: “ Or a gilt-head, or hycae 
swimming in schools, or a sea-bream wandering by 
a rock.” Timaeus, in the thirteenth book of the 
Histories,f discusses the Sicilian castle (by which 
I mean Hycara), and says that the castle was so 
called because the first men who came to that place 
found the fish which are called hycae, and what is 


@ Frag. 44 Ribbeck 22 Brandt. 
> Frag. 11 Birt; Athen. 306 d. 
¢ Identified with the erythrinus or redsnapper, 300 f. 
@ Frag. 72 Schneider; Athen. 284 c, 282 ¢, e. 
¢ Frag. 16 Birt; Athen. 320 d. 
4a HLH .G2 18220; 


8 xai om. C; but cf. 284c. 
7 éxt rérpy | pdypov Birt. 
8 Casaubon: ddowmevory A. 
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> / al 
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LA: pidyrav C. 
* Dindorf: tk AC. 
3 déves 321d: Doves A. 
* Bergk: épqois A. 
5 Bopdy 315 ¢: aciBopa A. 
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more, found them teeming. Taking them as an 
omen, they named the place Hycara. Zenodotus 
says that the people of Cyrene call the hyces ery- 
thrinus.* But Hermippus of Smyrna, in his book 
On Hipponax,’ understands the rainbow-wrasse by 
the word hyces; he says that it is hard to catch. 
Hence Philitas* also writes: ‘ Not even the last 
hyces-fish escaped.” 

The Sea-bream.—Speusippus, in the second book 
of Similars, says that the sea-bream, redsnapper, and 
liver-fish are alike. It is mentioned in the quotation 
from Numenius given above.? Aristotle* says that 
it is carnivorous and solitary, that it has a triangular 
heart, and that it is at its best in springtime. And 
Epicharmus says in The Marriage of Hebe‘: “ Aones, 
too, and sea-breams, bass also.’’ They are mentioned 
by Metagenes also in T’hurto-Persians.2 And Amei- 
psias in Connus*: “ Food for sea-perches and sharks 
and breams to devour.” Hicesius says: ‘ Sea- 
breams, chromis,‘ beauty-fish, bass, sea-perch, syno- 
dons, and synagrides are similar in character; for 
they are sweet, rather astringent, and nourishing ; 
but they are also, as might be expected, hard to 
eliminate. More nourishing than they are fish 
which are full-fleshed and earthy, having less fat.” 
Archestratus/ says that the bream should be eaten 
** at the rising of Sirius’’: “ In Delos, or in Eretria, 


@ Athen. 300 f, and note e. 
> F.H.G. iii. 52. CP EG“ fragmlis 
oo 1D Sr SLT ROSes 

4 Kaibel 102; Athen. 321 d. 

2 Kock i. 706, Athen. 269 e-f; on the title see 228 e, note g. 
* Kock i. 672; ef. Athen. 315 b-c. 
* 398 a, 282 b note d. 
i Frag. 45 Ribbeck 26 Brandt. 
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by the fair-harboured dwellings of the sea. But buy 
only the head of it, and with it the tail-slice ; as for 
the other parts, my friend, carry them not even into 
the house.’’ The bream is mentioned by Strattis, 
also, in Lemnomeda*: “He has swallowed many a 
large bream.” And in Philoctetes® : “ And then they 
walk into the market-place and buy large, fat breams, 
and slices of tender, round-ribbed Copaics.*’’ There 
is also a kind of stone called bream. For the whet- 
stone in Cretan speech is bream, according to Simias. 

Cannas.—Epicharmus, in The Marriage of Hebe?: 
“ Wide-gaping cannas and cods with extraordinary 
paunches.” Numenius in The Art of Angling®: 
“Cannas and eels, and darkling bottle-fish.” It is 
mentioned also by Dorion in his book On Fishes. 
Aristotle, in the work Pertaining to Animals,’ names 
it “ spotted-red-black ” or “ spotted-line,” because it 
is spotted with black lines. 

Chromis.2—This is also mentioned by Epicharmus,* 
who says: ‘And the sword-fish and the chromis, 
which Ananius says is the best of all fishes in spring- 


* Kock i. 718. > Ibid. 724. 
¢ 4.¢., eels, 297 c. @ Kaibel 102; Athen. 315 f. 
¢ Frag. 10 Birt; Athen. 304 e. 
7 p. 296 Rose. 9 See 282 b, note d. 


+ Kaibel 101; Athen. 282 a-b. , 


1 Sydw C: ddA A. 2 dire added by Brandt. 
3 écevéyxys Meineke: cicevéyxys A. 
4 46n Meineke: 67 A. 5 Casaubon: éyxiwas A. 


8 grpoyyudorAevpwr Schweighauser: orpoyyuvAum\evpuv A. 
7 315 f: weyadoydumovas . . KymTpamedoydaropas A. 
8 eyyéduds Te 304: TemredlaoTe A. 
® Meineke: mocxthépvOpov wédhawav AC. 
10 989 b: xpbuids Te Gs ev . . Kara Tov A. 
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1 6ré Wilamowitz: 7 AC. 
2 lepovs A, tepds C: lepeds Bothe, Kock. 
® xpucdppus (acc. plur.) Kaibel: xptcogpus (nom. sing.) A. 
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time.” And Numenius in The Art of Angling +: 
** A hyces or a beauty-fish, or at times a chromis or a 
sea-perch.”” And Archestratus®: “The chromis 
thou gettest in Pella will be large (it is fat if it be 
summer), as also in Ambracia.” 

The Gilt-head.—Archippus in The Fishes: “ Gilt- 
heads, sacred attributes of Aphrodite of Cythera.”’ 
These fishes, according to Hicesius, are superior to 
all others in sweetness and flavour generally. They 
are also very nourishing. They spawn, as Aristotle 4 
says, wherever rivers flow, like the faster-mullets. 
They are mentioned by Epicharmus in The Muses ¢ 
and by Dorion in his book On Fishes. And Eupolis 
says in T’he Flatterers 1 : “ For only a hundred shillings 
I have bought fish—eight sea-bass and twelve gilt- 
heads.” And the learned Archestratus in his 
Counsels? says: “Omit not the fat gilt-head 
from Ephesus, which people there call ioniscus. 
Buy it, that nursling of the holy Selinus.” Wash 
it with care, then bake and serve it whole even 
though it measure ten cubits.” 

Chalcides* and similar fish, thrissae, trichides, and 
eritimi.—Hicesius says: ‘ The chalcides, as they 
are called, the bucks, the needle-fishes, and the 


* Frag. 8 Birt; Athen. 295 b. 

» Frag. 46 Ribbeck 30 Brandt. 

¢ Kock i. 682. See critica] note. 4 Hist. An. 543 b 3. 

¢ Kaibel 100; Athen. 304 ¢c. 

* Kock i. 298; an ironical comment on the high price of 

h. 9 Frag. 47 Ribbeck 12 Brandt. 

% Not the better known city in Sicily, but the river which 
flowed beside the temple of the Ephesian Artemis ; Strabo 387. 

# Said to be a kind of herring ; the names which follow 
refer to the fine hair-like bones of the herring and sardine. 


4 Porson: éwynuevos A. 5 gi added by Meineke. 
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1 éxelvy Birt: éxelyyy AC. 
a Kal before é\lynv deleted by Birt. 
3 wovjpn, ‘‘ solitary,” Rose. 
4 Schweighauser: zpixiddas . . monuddas A. 
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thrissae are chaffy, fatless, and juiceless.”’ Epi- 
charmus in The Marriage of Hebe*: “ Herrings and 
pig-fish, hawk-fish too, and the fat dog-fish.’”” Dorion 
gives them the name chalcidicae. And Numenius ° 
says: “But in vain would you try in the same 
way to spear the tiny herring or sprat with that.” 4 
The chalcis, moreover, is different from the chalceus,¢ 
mentioned by Heracleides in his Art of Cookery and 
by Euthydemus in his book On Salt Meats. The 
latter says that they are found in the territory of 
Cyzicus, and that they are round and circular in 
shape. As for thrissae, Aristotle mentions them in 
the book On Animals and Fishes‘ in this list: “‘ Non- 
migratory are the thrissa, encrasicholus,? anchovy, 
crow-fish, redsnapper, and trichis.”” These last are 
mentioned by Eupolis in The Flatterers®: ‘‘ He used 
to be close-fisted, for in the old days before the war 
he bought at one time trichides ; but when he got 
to Samos, he bought slices of meat worth a ha’-penny.”’ 
Aristophanes in The Knights‘: “If trichides should 
come to a penny the hundred.” Dorion, in the 
book On Fishes, mentions also the river-thrissa, and 
gives to the trichis the name trichias. So Nicochares 
in The Lemnian Womens: ‘“‘Trichiae and premnad 
tunnies have come to the table in abounding plenty.” 


@ Kaibel 103. 

> Or thresher shark, 286 a, 295 a. 

¢ Frag. 19 Birt. 

@ j.e., with a trident such as was used for taking large 
fish (Birt). 

¢ Perhaps the dory (or John-dory). 

f p. 298 Rose. See critical note. 

2 Cf, 285 a, 300 f, note f. 

* Kock i. 299; an ironical description of Hipponicus. 

* 1. 662. 

3 Kock i. 772. 
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1 Casaubon: ddrevévos AC. 

2 el\ov avipdxvyn Meineke: eldov avdpdxun A. 

3 apnx’ Meineke: adfjxey AC. 

4 aept added by Rose. 

5 éc0’ bri Kaibel: éoore A: éorly 6re Schweighauser. 

® Kaibel: dxovcas A, axovouvcay C. 

7 €v TO rept ixdwv trans. by Kaibel from following line: 
"Eraiveros 5 év r@ rept ixOtvwy A (év’OWaprurixe 313 b). 

§ 313.b: opupyida A. 

® as Dindorf: ras AC. 

10 ’A@nvato. added by Meineke. 
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Premnad is a name they give to female tunnies. 
Plato in Europa*: “Once I went a- fishing, and 
eaught him, along with some premnad tunnies, by 
means of a sprig of andrachna®; and then I let him 
go, for he turned out to be a boax.”” Aristotle uses 
the same term, trichias, in the fifth book of Parts of 
Animals. But in the work entitled Pertaining to 
Animals, he has trichis. It is one of the fishes of 
which it is said that they delight in dancing and 
music, and when it hears the sound of music it 
jumps out of the water. The eritimi are mentioned 
by Dorion in his book On Fishes; he says they 
behave in the same way as the chalcides, and that 
they are good to eat when served with a sauce. 
And Epaenetus says: ‘‘ The marten-fish, the smaris ¢ 
(which some call dog-kennels), chalcides (which they 
also call sardines), eritimi, hawk-fish, and flying-fish.” 
Aristotle, in the fifth book of The History of Animals,t 
ealis them sardines. And Callimachus, in National 
Designations, writes as follows: ‘‘ Encrasicholus, 
the eritimus at Chalcedon. ‘Trichidia, chalcis, ictar, 
or atheriné at Athens.” And, when giving in another 
passage a list of terms for fish, he says: “‘ ozaena, 
the osmylium” at Thurii. lopes, the eritimi at 


Athens.”’ These iopes are mentioned by Nicander 
in the second book of his poem, Oetaea*: ‘‘ As when, 

® Kock i. 611. 

» A small plant used as a charm, illecebrum. See Pliny, 
N.H. xxv. 162. ¢ Hist. An. 543 4 5. 

7 p. 298 Rose. © Cf. 313 b and notes a and b. 

ft p. 238 Rose. 9 Frag. 38 Schneider. 


+A polyp, 318e; but the terms ozaena and osmylium 
suggest é¢w, which points to the smelt and its peculiar odour, 
like that of a cucumber, when first caught. 
Frag. 18 Schneider. 


11 8’ OiraixGv Dindorf: Bowriakdv A, 
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amid the freshly spawned school of iopes, sea-breams 
or owl-fishes or the sea-perch show their might.”’ 
And Aristophanes in The Merchantmen*: « Alas for 
the poor devil who was first plunged into a pickle of 
trichides.” For it was the custom to plunge fishes 
which were adapted for broiling into a pickle which 
they called Thasian pickle. So the same poet says 
in The Wasps’: ‘For twice before, when I had 
swilled a pickle of broiled fish.”’ ¢ 

Thracian Wives.——Now that we are at this point 
in the discussion, and have prefaced an account of 
thrissae, let us ask what the ‘‘ Thracian wives ’”’ are in 
Archippus’s play, The Fishes. For in the agreements 
made between the fishes and the Athenians he has 
introduced the following?: “To restore mutually 
whatever property of the other party we now hold, 
to wit: We shall give up the Thracian wives and 
Sardella the flute-girl, Cuttle-fish, daughter of Tursio, 
and the Mullet family; also Eucleides, former 
archon, the Crow-fish tribe from Anagyrus, the son 
of Gobio of Salamis, and the assessor Fishing-frog 
from Oreum.” In case someone should ask what 
these Thracian wives in the custody of the fishes 
happened to be, which they agree to restore to men, 
since I have composed a special treatise on this play,¢ 
I will now set forth the chief points of importance. 
As a matter of fact, the Thracian wife is a small 
sea fish. Mnesimachus mentions it in The Horse- 
breeder. He is a poet of the Middle Comedy, and 


@ Kock i. 500. 

> ], 1127, here quoted inaccurately ; cf. Ach. 671. 

¢ The sentence concludes: ‘‘I had to pay the fuller a bill 
of threepence.” For the reason see Aristoph. Eccl. 347. 

4 Kock i. 684. 

¢ See Vol. I. p. ix. 
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ATHENAEUS 


pwAdos, AeBias, omdpos, atoAias, 
Oparra, xeAudav, Kapis, Teviis. 


Awpdbeos 8 6 ’Ackadwvitns év TH dySdw Tpos 
Tots eKaTOV Tis Acfew" ouvaywyijs Oérrav 
ypaper, "TOU TpapTnwevep TEPLTUXOV T® Spdpate 
n Sia TO anfes Tod dvdparos avros dwophdoas 
etrveyKev. | GAws 8 od’ eote TO THs Oérrys* 
dvopa Tapa, ovdevt Tav ’ArriuK@v. ote dé Oparrav 
e edeyov TO Baddrriov ixOddcov Kal ’Avagavdpidns 
maplatnow ev Avxovpyw réywv otTws: 


Kal ovpmailer Kapidapiors® 
peta TrepKidiwy Kal Oparridiwv. 
al ’Avtidavns ev Tuppyva: 
sae °° “Adatevs € cov. B. €v yap Tobrd pLou 
Katddovmov* €oTw, Kal KaK@s dovoopar. 
A. Tl Oita TodTo; B. Oparrav 7 PArrav tw” 7 
pvpawav 7) KaKov Ti poe ducer péeya 
Oaddrrwov. 
wHTTAl. tavtas Avokdqs ev tots &§nporépots 
KatapiOuetrar. Lmevourmos 8 ev B’ ‘Opotwv 
maparAnod now clvar Array, BovyAwocov, 
Tawa. Aptotoredns oS dy é Coeov pLoptwy 
ypaper * OpLolws be Kat TOV ixOdor* of mXciorou 
amagé TiKTOVOW, ofov of xuTol (of TH SuxT¥w Tept- 
EXOpEvot), Xpopus, pire, Oivvos, mays, keatpeds, 
330 XaAKides Kal Ta ToLabra.” ev 8€ TH Trepl CwiKdv 
1 Casaubon: dégews A. 
* Gérrns Schweighauser: Op¢rrns A (del. Kaibel). 
: mymiaries kapiOapios 105 f: cummrdudfew Kopaxiidlos A, 


4 xarddordv Meyer (cf. 382 c-d): 7d Nourdy A. 
5 Aristotle: (xdvdiwy AC. 


- 
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DEIPNOSOPHISTAER, vir. 329-330 


he says: ‘‘ Mullet, lebias, gilt-head, speckled- 
beauty, Thracian wife, flying-fish, shrimp, squid.” 
Dorotheus of Ascalon, however, in the one hundred 
and eighth book of his Lexicon, writes thetta for 
thratta, either because he had before him a corrupt 
edition of the play, or else because the name thratta 
displeased him and he expunged it by an emendation 
of his own. But the word thetta does not so much 
as occur anywhere in Attic writers. On the other 
hand, Anaxandrides in Lycurgus® shows that they 
called the small sea fish thratta when he says: 
“He sports with the shrimplets among the perchlets 
and the whitebait.©’’ And Antiphanes in The 
Etruscan4: “a. As to his deme, he is from Halae. 
B. Well, that’s about the last straw. I shall be 
constantly abused. a. What do you mean by that? 
B. He will give me a Thracian wife or a plaice or a 
lamprey, or some damned big thing from the sea.” 
The Plaice.—Diocles includes these in the list of 
harder-fleshed fishes. Speusippus, in the second 
book of Similars, says the plaice, ox-tongue, and 
ribbon-fish are alike. Aristotle, in the fifth book of 
Parts of Animals, writes: “In similar fashion the 
majority of fishes spawn only once a year, as for 
example all ‘‘dumped”’ fish (that is, those taken in 
nets), the chromis, plaice, tunny, palamyd, faster- 
mullet, herring, and the like.” Again he says, in 


@ Kock ii. 438; Athen. 403 b, cf. 322 e. 

> Kock ii. 144; Athen. 105 f and note e. 

¢ “ Little Thracian wives.” 

4 Kock ii. 103. A woman is complaining because she 
must marry a man from a fishing-village. To hand one a 
plaice or a lamprey was equivalent to handing one a 
**Temon.” 

* Hist, An. 542 b 35. 
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ATHENAEUS 


“gedayn, dyot, Bots, tpvywv, vapkyn, Baris, 
Batpaxos, BovyAwttos,’ Atta, pis.’ Awpiwv 
dé ev T@ Trepi ixOdwv ypader: “THv dé Aatéwv 
BovyAwrrov, wirrav, éoyapov, dv Kadodor Kal 
Képw.” BovyAdacous § dvouater Kat ’Emiyappos 
ev “HBas ydpw- 


vawides? TE BovyrAwooot TE Kal KlOapos. 


AvyKeds 8° 6 Lapuos ev éemoroAais tas KaAAloras 
/ / is Ny 2 ~ ~ > ~ 
yweobat dno ynrras tept "EXevoiva tis “AtriKfs. 

’Apxéotpatos S€ drow: 


celta AaPety Array peyaAnv Kal thy broTpHXVV 
b BovyAwooor, tavtnv dé Oépevs, wept XadAxida 
KEeOvHV. 


€ a \ ~ A ~ A ass 
Pwpuator d€ Kadobou tiv wArtav pouBov, Kat eatt 
‘ os € / MI 7 / P Be , 

To ovoma “EAAnviKdv. Navorcparns ev NavedAnpois: 

mpoeirrav dé mept yAavKou Tob ixOvos émupéper: 


at £avOoxpOres, ds KAviwv AiEwrixds® 
Tac@v aploras évtémous maideverau: 
ais Kai Jedv Tys@or dwoddpov Kdpny, 
delmvwy dtav méuTwor S@pa vavTiror. 

, 4 t A nN 
B. tptyAav* A€yets yadaxtoyp@ta LurceAds dv 
myyvucoxAos popufos. 


IlemAnpwxdtes tiv rept ixOdwv yevoevnv tots 

c Seumvocoguatais adoAcoxiav, & Tydxpares, adrod 

Tov Adyov Katamatoavtes, ef pur) TL Kal GAAwWY cor 

det Bpwudtwv, tapabyoopev cor Kat & EvBovaos 
elpnrev ev Adkwow 7 Avda: 


* Schweighauser: BovyAwrra AC. The entire quotation is 
mutilated. 
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DEIPNOSOPHISTAE, vir. 330 


Pertaining to Animals@: “ Cartilaginous are cow-fish, 
spike-tail, electric ray, ray, fishing-frog, ox-tongue, 
plaice, and mouse-fish.”” Dorion writes in his book 
On Fishes: “‘ Among the flat fish are the ox-tongue, 
plaice, and sole, which is also called coris.’” Epichar- 
mus mentions ox-tongues also in The Marriage of 
Hebe’: “There were pig-fishes and ox-tongues and 
a turbot among them.”” Lynceus of Samos in his 
letters says that the best plaice are found off Eleusis, 
in Attica. But Archestratus says®: “Then buy a 
large plaice, and the rather rough ox-tongue ;_ but 
the plaice only in summer, for it is good at Chalcis.” 
Romans call the plaice rhombus, which is a Greek 
word. Nausicrates, in The Skippers?; having first 
spoken of the grey-fish he adds: “‘a. The tawny- 
skins, which Aexoné’s wave fosters as its own children, 
the best of all. With these, sailorfolk pay honour to 
the goddess, light-bringing virgin, whenever they 
offer her gifts of dinners. xB. You are talking about 
the milk-coloured mullet, which the stodgy Sicilian 
mob calls rhombus.”’ ¢ 

We have at last, Timocrates, reproduced to repletion 
the prating about fish which occurred at the Deipno- 
sophists’ table. Here I will end the discourse, unless 
you require a bit of other food, quoting for your 
benefit what Eubulus says in The Laconians, or 


7 p. 295 Rose. 
+ Kaibel 102; Athen. 288 b, 326 e. 
° Frag. 51 Ribbeck, 32 Brandt; Athen. 288 a. 
4 Kock ii. 295; Athen, 325 e, cf. 296 a. ’ 
a What lurks in the corrupt mjyvucoxAos (sic) I do not 
ow. 


2 396 e: of alvides A. 
3 éEwvixos A, 4 rplydas 325 f. 
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ATHENAEUS 


mpos TovTovow" S€ TapéoTat Got 

Odvvov téwaxos, Kpéa SeAdpaxiwv 

xopdal 7° epipwy Amdp Te Kampov 

Kplod 7° dpxeis xoAuKés Te Boos 

Kpavia 7 apvav viotis 7 Eepipov 

yaoTnp Te Aaya, PvoKn, xopd7, 

mvevpwv adrdGs TE. 
éudopnbels odv Kal TodTwy eagov Has Kal Tod 
cwuatiov emuyéercrav toujcacbar, wa dvvnOijs TO 
peta Tadra edAdyws avreicbar. 


1 rovro.sw Kuster: rovros A. 
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DEIPNOSOPHISTAF, vu. 330 
Leda*: “ Besides this you shall be served with a 


slice of tunny, pork-chops, kids’ entrails, boar’s 
liver, lamb-fries, beef guts, lambs’ heads, a kid’s 
appendix, breast of hare, a sausage, black-pudding, 
lung, and salami.”” And so, stuffed with all these, 
let us bestow some attention on our bodies, that 
you may be able to feed on what comes after. Isn’t 
that reasonable ? 
* Kock ii. 185. 
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INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 


Descriptions already given in Volumes I. and II. are not here repeated. 


Abdera, 307 b, 324b 

Academus, friend of the poet 
Theognis (sixth century B.c.), 
310b 

Acestor, tragic poet of Athens, 
derided as a foreigner and slave 
(second half of fifth century B.c.), 
237 a 

Achaea, 249¢, 265¢ 

Achaeus of Eretria, tragic poet, fr. 
G,.2106 5 ir. 25, 2700; fr. 27, 
277b; fr. 32, 267d 

Acharnae, an important deme in 
the north of Attica, 234 f, 235¢ 

Achilles, 232d 

Achilleum, fine meal, 269d 

Adeimantus of Lampsacus, parasite 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes (ca. 300 
B.C.), 253a, 255¢ 

Adiatomus, Adiatunnus, a chieftain 
in Gaul (ca. 60 B.c.), 249b and 
note b 

Adonia, festival of Adonis, 292d 

Adrastus, mythical king of Argos, 
leader of the Seven against 
Thebes, 222 b 

Adriatic fowls, 285d; sea, 30le 
note e 

Aegean sea, 278d 

Aegina, large island in the Saronic 
Gulf, noted for the purity of its 
coinage, 225 b, 267 e, 272d, 307d 

Aegospotami, on the Thracian 
Chersonesus (Gallipoli peninsula), 
271 f note c 

Aelius Tubero, Quintus, noted for 
frugality (tribune of the plebs 
129 B.c.), 274¢ 

Aemilianus, one of the Deipno- 
sophists, 228 d, 231b 


Aenus, a town in Thrace, 285f, 
326 f 

Aeolic Greek, 316 b 

Aeolis, 256 b, 318¢ 

Aerope, wife of Atreus, 277c and 
note b 

Aeschines, orator, 223d, 242d 

Aeschrion of Samos, writer of choli- 
ambic verse (fourth century B.c.), 
296 e 

Aeschylus, tragic poet, fr. 1, 316a; 
fr. 308, 3038¢c; Pers. 175, 264a 
note d 

Aetna, 2974 

Aetolia, 283 a, 296e, 2974 

Aetolian League, 253f 

Aexoné, an Attic deme on the coast, 
325e, 330 b 

Africanus. See Scipio 

Agaristé, daughter of Cleisthenes, 
tyrant of Sicyon, and mother of 
the Athenian Cleisthenes (sixth 
century B.c.),273¢c. See Herod. 
vi. 126 

Agatharehides of Cnidus, grammar- 
ian and geographer, 246e, 251f, 
272d, 297d 

Agathocles, low-born favourite of 
Philip of Macedon, and father of 
Lysimachus (fourth century B.c.), 
259 f 

Agathocles, son of Oenanthé, 
flatterer of Ptolemy Philopator 
(end of third century B.c.), 25le 

Agesarchus, father of the writer 
Ptolemy of Megalopolis (second 
half of third century B.c.), 246¢ 

Alcaeus of Athens, poet of the Old 
Comedy, fr. 1, 316b; fr. 36, 316¢ 

Alcaeus of Lesbos, lyric poet, 31la 
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Alcenor, poet of the New Comedy 
(ca. 300 B.C.), 2440 

Alcibiades, 234¢e 

Alcimus, a Sicilian historian (fourth 
century B.C.), 322a 

Alcinoiis, king of the Phaeacians, 
284d, 816a 

Alcmeon, mythical hero of Thebes 
and Argos, 222 b, 223 c, 232e 

Alcyoné, a nymph, 296 b 

Alexander (Paris), son of Priam, 
232 f 

Alexander of <Aetolia, poet and 
scholar (ca. 280 B.c.), 283 a, 296 e 

Alexander (II.) of Epeirus (became 
king 272 B.C.), 249d-e, 251c. But 
Kaibel refers these passages to 
Alexander the Great. 
Alexander the Great, 230 e, 231 b, e, 
250f, 251a, b, 255d, 276 f, 277a 
Alexander, a Macedonian, captain 
of the guard (third century B.c.), 
251d and note f 

Alexandria, 240 b note a, 241f, 242a, 
276a, 309 a, 326a 

Alexis, poet of the Middle Comedy, 
285e, 240c, 244e notec; fr. 2, 
230 b; fr. 7, 223f; fr. 16, 224f; 
fr. 17, 801a; fr. 18, 301.b; fr. 87, 
314d; fr. 47, 241b; fr. 48, 314d; 
fr. 76, 226f; fr. 78, 227b,d: fr. 
88, 294a; fr. 84, 826d; fr. 111, 
254a; fr. 116, 237 b3 fr. 125, 126, 
226a; fr. 188, 822; fr. 186, 289f; 
fr. 155, 302f; fr. 159, 240c; fr. 
166, 247 ¢; fr. 168, 242¢; fr. 177, 
248a; fr. 183, 241d; fr. 187, 8324b; 
fr. 195, 287f; fr. 200, 225f; fr. 
201, 244d; fr. 203, 258 b; fr. 209, 
228e; fr. 227, 241b; fr. 281, 
258 ¢; fr. 236, °242c; fr. 256, 
807d; fr. 257, 229b; fr. 258, 
287 e; fr. 260, 255b 

Alphestae, fishes noted for lascivi- 
ousness, 281f 

Alps (Alpia), formerly called 
Rhipaean and Olbian, 233d 

Amasis, king of Egypt (began to 
reign 569 B.c.), 261¢ 

Ambracia, 305 e, 311 a, 326 d, 
328 a 

Ameipsias, poet of the Old Comedy, 
fr, 807 ds: fr 6, Sie bs tr: 8 
827d; fr. 19, 270f 
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Amerias of Macedonia, grammarian, 
267¢ 

Amiae, Amiidea, 277e and note e 

Amorgos, an island in the Aegean, 
one of the Sporades, 299 c note a 

Amphiaraus, 232 f and note e 

Amphiclus, early settler (from 
Euboea) of Chios, 259 b 

Amphilochus, addressed in verses 
quoted by Clearchus, 317 a 

Amphis, poet of the Middle Comedy, 
fr. 16, 295e; fr. 22, 309a; fr. 26, 
277c; fr. 30, 224d; fr. 35, 295f 

Amyclae, 232a 

Anaceium, temple of the Dioscuri 
in Attica, 235b 

Anacreon, lyric poet, 229 b 

Ananius, iambic poet, 282 b, ¢, 
328 a 

Anaxandrides, poet of the Middle 
Comedy, fr. 4, 263 b; fr. 24, 247e;5 
fr. 27, 329e; fr. 30, 295e; fr. 33, 
227; fr. 34, 242d, 307e;3 fr. 39, 
299f; fr. 42, 255a; fr. 49, 261f 

Anaxarchus, philosopher, teacher 
of the Sceptic Pyrrhon, friend of 
Alexander the Great (second half 
of fourth century B.c.), 250f 

Anaxilas, poet of the Middle 
Comedy, fr. 9, 224a; fr. 20, 307¢; 
fr. 38, 254¢ 

Anaximenes of Lampsacus, his- 
torian, 231 ¢ 

Andocides, Athenian orator (born 
ca. 440 B.c.), 261a note 4 

Andreas (Andron), physician to 
Ptolemy IV., 312d, e 

Androcydes, physician to Alex- 
ander the Great, 258 b 

Andromachus of Carrhae, betrayer 
of Crassus to the Parthians (53 
B.C.), 252d 

Anonymous verses, 270b, ¢, 276¢, 
817a 

Antenor, a Trojan, 232 ¢ 

Authedon, 296 b, 316a ; 

Anthemocritus, a pancratiast (ca. 
250 B.c.), 246¢e 

Anthesteria, 276¢ note b 

Anthias, 282a 

Anticleia, mother of Odysseus, 
251e 

Antidotus, poet of the Middle or 
New Comedy, fr. 2, 240 b 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 


Antigonus ([.), father of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, 254a (?) 

Antigonus of Carystus, 297 e, 303 b 

Antigonus Doson, surnamed Guard- 
ian, nephew of Antigonus Gonatas 
(died ca. 220 B.c.), 251dand note f 

Antigonus Gonatas (ca. 319-2329 
B.c.), 250f note b, 25le, 254a 
note b 

Antimachus of Colophon, epic and 
lyric poet (ca. 400 B.c.), 300d, 
304 e 

Antioch, 252e, 326a 

Antiochus I. (324-261 B.c.), 244f, 
255a 

Antiochus Epiphanes (reigned 175- 
164 Bc. ), 289 f-290a 

Antiochus Grypus (141-96 B.c.), 
246d 

Antiphanes, poet of the Middle 
Comedy, 270c note c; fr. 43, 
822c; fr. 68, 813b; fr. 80, 237f; 
fr. 89, 262c, e; fr. 97, 323 b; fr. 
105, 300¢; fr. 125, 287e; fr. 129, 
808f; fr. 182, 295f; fr. 138, 307d; 
fr. 144, 258d; fr. 145, 230d; fr. 
147, 299e; fr. 159, 226c; fr. 161, 
225d; fr. 166, 224c; fr. 169, 
223e: fr. 181, 303f; fr. 191, 222a; 
fr. 192, 302f; fr. 198, 295¢; fr. 
195, 238d; fr. 199, 243¢; fr. 200, 
247f; fr. 202, 257d; fr. 206, 
809d; fr. 210, 240f; fr. 211, 
329e; fr. 218, 225f; fr. 222, 295d 

Antiphemus of Lindus, in Rhodes, 
founder of Gela, 298a. Herod. 
vii. 153 

Antium, a seaport of Latium, 224c 

Apameia, 246c, 252e 

Aphrodite, 253c, e, 282f, 325b; 
Cytheria, 328b; Leaena, 253a-b; 
Lamia, 253a-b; Phila, 254a and 
note b 

Aphyae, 284f 

Apicius, 294 f F 

Apion, Alexandrian mmarian 
(first century after Christ), 294 f 

Apollo, 234f, 285¢, 288e-f, 287a, 
289c, 296f, 306a, 3254; of 
Amyclae, 232a; of Delphi, 233 f, 


254 

Apollodorus of Athens, grammarian 
(second half of second century 
B.C.), 281 e, 306 a (?), 309, 325b 


Apollodorus of Carystus, poet of 
the New Comedy, fr. 5, 280d; fr. 
24, 243d; fr. 26, 243e 

Apollonius, parasite of Antiochus 
A ag (second century B.c.), 
246 


Apollonius,iof Rhodes or Naucratis 
(born ca, 295 B.c.), 283 d-f 

Apollophanes of Antiocheia, dis- 
ciple and biographer of Ariston 
of Chios (ca. 300 B.c.), 281d 

Apollophanes, parasite of Anti- 
gonus Doson (third century 8.c.), 
251d 

Arabs, 249a 

Araeae Islands, 262e, f 

Araros, son of Aristophanes, poet 
of the Middle Comedy, fr. 16, 
237a : 

Arcadia, Arcadians, 233f, 279e, 
283 a 

Arcadion of Achaea (fourth century 
B.C.), 249 ¢, d 

Areesilas (Arcesilaus), Academic 
philosopher, 276f 

Archedicus, poet of the New 
Comedy, fr. 2, 292d; fr. 3, 294b 

Archemachus of Euboea, historian 
(third century B.c. 7), 264a 

Archephon, a parasite (ca. 300 B.c.), 
244 b-d 


Archestratus, 277 e note e, 278 a, d, 
@, 284e, 285b, d, 286a, d, 288a, 
293f, 294 e-295 a, c, f, 298.e, 300d, 
301 c, f, 303¢, 304d, 305e, 306b, 
307 b, d, 310a, b, 3lla, d, f, 312f, 
318f, 314d, e, 315f, 318f, 319d, 
320.a, f, 321c, e, 322c, 324a, 
325d, 326b, d, 827d, 328a, b, 
330 a 

Archidamus (III.), Spartan king, 
son of Agesilaus (fourth century 
B.C.), 289 e 

Archilochus, 299 a 

Archippus, poet of the Old Comedy, 
fr. 12, 307d; fr. 16, 3014; fr. 17, 
$15b, c; fr. 18, 828a;3 fr. 19, 
8224; fr. 20, 277f; fr. 25, 2274, 
3lle; fr. 26, 312a; fr. 27, 829b 

Arctinus, epic poet, 277d 

Ardia, in Dalmatia, 27le 

Areopagites, 245c¢, 255 f 

Ares (Mars), god of war, 224b 

Arethusa, 278 e 
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Argive, Argos, 238c, 246e, 252a, 
254 d, 288f, 207 f 

Argo, 296d 

Ariadne, 296 a, c 

Aristobulus of Cassandreia, 251 a 

Aristodemus, writer of memoirs 
(second century B.c. ?), 244f, 
246e 

Aristomachus, 
246e 

Aristomenes, poet of the Old 
Comedy, fr. 7, 287d 

Ariston of Chios, Stoic philosopher, 
disciple of Zeno (ca. 800 B.c.), 
251 c¢, 281¢, d 

Aristonicus, wealthy Athenian. If 
identical with A. of Marathon, 
he joined Demosthenes in oppos- 
ing the Macedonians and was 
executed by Antipater (322 B.c.), 
226a, b 

Aristonymus, poet of the Old 
Comedy, fr. 2, 287 ¢; fr. 3, 284f, 
2850, 287d 

Aristophanes, poet of the ~ Old 
Comedy, fr. 18, 276d; fr. 52, 
301a; fr. 187, 287d; fr. 156, 
807.e; fr. 167, 261f; fr. 182, 
821a;3 fr. 189, 316b, 823c; fr. 
218, 299b; fr. 247, 824b; fr. 282, 
301b; fr. 318, 324b; fr. 363, 
8llc; fr. 864, 299a, 802d; fr. 
416, 8329b; fr. 487, 247a; fr. 475, 
286 f; fr. 507, 285e; fr. 508, 269e; 
fr. 587, 308f; fr. 595, 310f; Ach. 
8, 230d note c; 606, 314f note g; 
671, 329 b note b; 889, 299a; Aves, 
227a note a, 241¢ note e; 31, 
237a note a; 566, 325b; 823, 
242f note 1; 1021, 294e note a; 
Eccl, 347, 329 b; Hq. 241 ¢ note e; 
361, 311¢; 662, 8328e; 864, 299b; 
Nub. 10, 255e note a; 33, 237¢ 
note a; 559, 299b, ec; 976, 245e 
note e; 1131, 243a note h; Plut. 
812, 229e; Ran. 541, 262d note a; 
Vesp. 40, 3096 note f; 245b note 
ce; 498, 815c; 510, 299b; 1127, 
329 b 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, 228 4d, 
241f, 268 e, 287a 

Aristophon, poet of the Middle 
Comedy, fr. 4, 238b; fr. 7, 303a; 
fr. 10, 238¢ 
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tyrant of Argos, 


Aristotle, 223 b note f, 233 c note f, 
234f, 235e, 243f note b, 245a 
note a, 264¢, d, 270e note a, 272d, 
275e, 277e, 278a, 279d note a, 
281f, 282c, d, 284f, 286b, ¢, e, 
294d, e note a, 296c, 298b, c, d, 
299 c, 300 e, f, 301 ¢, e, 302 b, 303 ¢, 
d, e note ec, 304c, 305c, d, 305f, 
306 b, f, 307a, c, 308a-b, d, 30%a, 
310e, 312c, e, 313d, 314, c, e, 
315 a, e, 316c, 3174, f, 318b, e, 
819 a, c, d, e, 320¢e, f, 3821b, e, 
322 b note e, 328¢, e, 324d, 326b, 
d, 327 c, f, 828b, d, 329a, f 

Arne, chief city of Boeotians from 
Aeolis, later taken by Thessalians, 
264 b 

Arrian, 230 e note c 

Arsinoé, wife of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, 276 b, 318 ¢, d 

Artabazus, a Persian of royal blood, 
commander of the army of 
Artaxerxes II., later made satrap 
of Bactria by Alexander the 
Great, 256d 

Artaxerxes (IIJ.) Ochus, Persian 
king, 252 b note a 

Artemis, 283 e, 325 a, 328 c note h; 
Strophaea, 259 b; Tauropolos, 
256 f note a 

Ascalon, 329 d 

Asclepius (Aesculapius), god of 
healing, 250 c, 256 c, 289 ¢ 

Asia, 231 e, 296 c, 297 f, 300 e 

Astycreon, 289 c 

Atellanae fabulae, 261 ¢ note e 

Athena, 235 ¢ note 5, 257 ¢, 258 f, 
288 d, 289 a 

Athenaeus, 301 a note h, 825 b note ¢ 

Athenaeus of Eretria, parasite, 2521 

Athenians, 223 e, 234 4 note a, 284d 
235 c, 239 d, 241 d, 242 d, 245 a 
250 f-251 b, 262 £-255 a, 266 f, 268 e 
271 f, 272 c, 280 f, 285 f, 288 a, b 

Athens, 228 b, 229 e, 234 f notes ¢ 
and e, 238 f note d, 242 a note b 
248 d, 250 f, 254 b, 258 b, 260 b 
272 c, 285 b, d, e, 293 a, 297 a, b 
825 d, 329 a 

Atreidae, Return of the, 281 b 

Atreus, 231 ¢ and note e, 242 f 
277 c and note b 

Attalus I., king of Pergamum (269 
197 B.C.), 252 ¢ 
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Attic coinage, 225 b, 294 f; dialect, 
268 e, 284 f note a, 286 f, 287 d, f, 
288 b, 299 a, 303 b, ¢, 305 a, 315 ¢, 
316 a, b, 318 f, 323 b, 329 d; fish, 
288 f 

Attica, 224 c, 244 b, 263 ¢ note d, 
272 ¢, e, f, 299 b note m, 3304 

Aulopias, 282 a note b 

Axionicus, poet of the Middle 
Comedy, fr, 2,244 f; fr. 6, 229 f, 
241e 


Babylonia, 277 a 

Baphyras, river in Pieria (Mace- 
donia), 326 d 

Bathanatti, Bathanattia, 234 b 

Bathanattus, Celtic chieftain who 
conducted theretreatof the Gauls 
from Greece (280 B.c.), 234 b 

Baton, poet of the New Comedy, 
fr. 8, 279 c; fr. 5,279 a 

Baton of Sinope, historian, (second 
half of third century B c.), 251 e, 
289 ¢ 

Beast (@yjp), name of a Cyprian 
parasite, 257 b 

Bithynians, 271 ¢ 

Bithys, parasite of Lysimachus 
(ca. 300 B.c.), 246 € 

Black Sea. See Pontus 

Blepaeus, an Athenian banker 
(fourth century B.c.), 241 c and 
note d 

Boédromion, 253 d note b 

Boeotians, 264 b; Boeotian eels, 
295 ¢c, 297 d, 299 b, 300 ¢, 302 d, 
304 a ; 

Bolbé, lake in Macedonia, 311 a 

Boreas, 244 @ 

Bosporus, 284 e, 319 b 

Botrys, an island near Messina, 
3224 

Brauron, 223 a 

Brennus, leader of the Gauls 
against Greece (280 B.c.), 234 b 

Briareos, 224 a 

British Isles, 273 b 

Broth (Zwpods), name of a parasite, 
238 b, 242 e 

Browning, 223 b note f 

Burichus, flatterer of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, 253 a 

Butes, 244 e note b 


Buzygae, a priestly tribe in Athens, 
238 f note d 

Byblis, 240 d note c 

Byzantians, Byzantium, 271¢, 278 ¢c, 
292 b, 392 a, 303 e, 314 e, 320 b 


Caecilius, orator (first century 
B.c.), 272 f 
Caesar. See Julius Caesar 


Calais, son of Boreas, 244 e 

Calchedon, 320 b. See Chalcedon 

Callias, poet of the Old Comedy, 
fr, 3, 286 b, 306 a; fr. 7, 285e 

Callias of Athens, comic poet, 
author of a T'papparixn Tpaywdia 
(fifth century B.c.), 276 a 

Callias of Athens, noted for his 
wealth (fifth century p.c.), 286 b 

Callicrates, admiral of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, 318 d 

Callicrates, parasite of Ptolemy 
IIL, 251 d 

Callimachus of Cyrene, 244 a, 252 c, 
272 b, 284 c, 318 b, 827 a, 329 a 

Callimedon, nicknamed Crayfish, 
242d 

Callistratus, Alexandrian scholar, 
263 e 

Calydon, 3lla 

Camirus, 262 e 

Canopus, 3264 

Cantharus, poet of the Old Comedy, 
812 c, 3l4a 

Capaneus, one of the Seven against 
Thebes, 238 c, 250 e 

Cape Fair (KaAy ’Ax7y), seaport on 
the northern coast of Sicily, 
272 f 

Cappadocia, 266 f 

Caproidae, 305 d 

Capua, 272 f 

Caria, Carians, 256 c, 271 b, 296 c, 
318 f, 320 a 

Carrhae, 252 d-e 

Caryatides, 241 e 

Carystius of Pergamum, 235 e 

Carystus, 243 d, e, 280 d, 295 c, 
297 e, 302 a, 304d 

Cassandreia, 251 a 

Catagela (KarayéAa), comic name 
for Gela, 314 f and note g 

Cato, 274f 

Caunus, 240 d note c 

Cavarus, a Gallic chieftain, 252 d 
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Cecrops, 242 a, 285 f 

Celts, 233 d-234 ¢, 246 e, 249 b, 
252 d 

Cephaloedis, on the northern coast 
of Sicily, 302 a 

Cerameicus, 258 c 

Chaerephon, a parasite (fourth 
century B.C.), 243 a-244 a, 245 a, f 

Chalcedon, 252 d, 329 a. See 
Calchedon 

Chalcis, seaport of Euboea, 239 f 
note a, 288 b, 330 b 

Chamaelon of Pontus, 273 ¢ 

Chares of Mitylene, 277 a 

Charicleides, poet of the New 
Comedy, fr. 1, 325d 

Charinus, son of Demochares, 
234 f 

Cheirisophus, parasite of Dionysius 
the Elder, 249 e 

Chelidonia, promontory on the 
south-eastern coast of Lycia, 
298 a and note d 

Chesias, mother of the Samian 
nymph Ocyroé, 283 e 

Chios, 230 e, f, 251 c, 259 b, ¢, 265 b- 
266 f, 267 d, 281 ¢ 

Choés, feast of pitchers, 276 c and 
note b 

Chremes, a character in Middle and 
New Comedy, 223 a 

Chremonidean War, 250 f and note b 


Chromis, Chromidae, 282b and 
note d, 305 d 
Chrysippus, Stoic philosopher, 


267 b, 278 ©, 280 b, 285d 

Cicero, 233 b noted, 233 c note g, 
238 f note d, 273 c notea 

Cichlidae, 305 d note g 

Circe, 251 d note h 

Citium, 251 c . 

Clarotae, serfs in Crete, 268 e, f 

Claudian Institute, 240 band note a 

Claudius, 240 b note a 

Cleaenus, addressed by Arche- 
stratus in his Gastrology, 822 ¢ 

Cleander, one of the _ friends 
addressed by Archestratus in his 
Gastrology, 278 e 

Clearchus of Soli, 234 f, 255 b-258 b, 
275 e, 276 a, 285 ec, 314 ec, 817 a-c 

Cleidemus (Cleitodemus), earliest 
pe aes (ca, 300 B.C.), 
235 a 
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Cleinias, father of a girl addressed 
in an epigram of Callimachus, 
318 ¢ 

Cleisophus, an Athenian, flatterer 
of Philip, 248 d-f 

Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon (sixth 
century B.c.), 273 ¢ 

Cleitarchus, grammarian, 
284 d, 300 f 

Cleon, Athenian demagogue, 299 b 
and note j 

Cleonice, wife of Cnopus, 259 b 

Cleonymus, dancer and parasite 
(fourth century B.c.), 254 d 

Cleopatra, 229 e-d 

Cleostratus of Tenedos, author of a 
poem on astronomy (fourth cen- 
tury B.c.), 278 b 

Cnidus, 246 e, 262 e, 272 d 

Cnoethe (Kvo4devs), a mountain in 
Attica, 287 e 

Cnopus, reputed descendant of 
Codrus and founder of Erythrae, 
258 f-259 f 

Colchis, 242 f note b, 266 f 

Coleridge, 284 d note e 

Colophon, a city in Ionia, 259 b, 
304 

Copaic Lake, in Boeotia, 297 c-d, 
298 f, 304 a 

Copeus, father of the 
Glaucus, 296 b 

Corcyra, 253 c, 318 f 

Corinth, Corinthians, 227 e, 232 b, 
236 b, 241 f, 272 b, 277 d, 281 a 

Cormus, a snatch-thief (fourth 
century B.c.), 240 e 

Corydus (Lark), parasite and jester 
(fourth century B.c.), 240 f, 241 a- 
242a. See Eucrates 

Coryphaenidae, 304 c note c 

Cos, 262 ¢ 

Cothocé, a deme in Attica, 223 d 

Cothonias, a character in Sophron, 
309 ¢ : 

Cotta, Caesar’s lieutenant in Britain 
ee of a Roman Constitution, 
278 

Cotys, Thracian chieftain (fourth 
century B.c.), 248 e 

Cotyto, 256 f note a 

Council of Five Hundred, at Athens, 
228 bec, 245 d note a 

Crassus. See Licinius Crassus 


267 c, 


sea-god 
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Crates, poet of the Old Comedy, fr. 
14, 267e ; fr. 15,2688; fr. 83, 247 f 

Crates of Pergamum, grammarian, 
234 d, 235 b 

Crathis, a river in southern Italy, 
209 f 

Cratinus, poet of the Old Comedy, 
fr. 147, 315 b, c; fr. 161, 299 b, 
303d; fr. 165, 267 e, 268d; fr. 
221, 325 e; fr. 320, 305 b 

Cratinus the Younger, poet of the 
Middle Comedy, fr. 8, 241 ¢ 

ges 261 e, 263 e-264 a, 282 e, 300 e, 

27e 


Crobylus, poet of the New Comedy, 
fr. 1, 248 b; fr. 4, 258 ¢ 

Croesus, 231 f, 232a 

Cronus, (Saturnus), father of Zeus, 
267 e, 296 f 

Ctesicles, historian (ca. 240 B.c.7), 
272 ¢ 

Cucumber (ixvas), name of a 
Cyprian parasite, 257 a 

Cumae, 256 ¢ 

Cybele, 226 d 

Cydon, a city of Crete, 263 f 

Cylabras, legendary hero of 
Phaselis, 297 e, 298 a 

Cynics, 268e, 270c, 275d, 307 f, 
808 c, d note a 

Cynosarges, 234 d, e note a (p. 56) 

Cynoscephalae, 251 e note a 

Cynuleus, one of the Deipno- 
sophists, 270 a, c-f, 275 d, 276 a, 

9 


298 e 
Cypris (Aphrodite), 232 f, 270 c, 
318 b, d 


Cyprus, 255 f, 256 b, ec, d, 289f 

Cyrenaics, 279d 

Cyrene, 281 c, 296 d, 300 f, 318 b, 
327 b 

Cythera, 271 b note a, 328 b 

Cyzicus, 311 e, 328d 


Daedalus, mythical artist and in- 
ventor, 301 a-b 

Daedalus, a cook in Philostephanus, 
293 a 

Dalmatia, 305 f note b 

Damascus, 249 a 

Danube (Ister) river, 234 b, 311 f 

Daphnus, one of the Deipno- 
sophists, 276 d, 277 e note e 

Dardani, 272 d 


Deipnosophists, 222 a, 223d 

Deliasts, 234 f 

Delos, 296 c, 301 d, 327d 

Delphi, 229 a, 231 c-e, 232 e, 238 f, 
249 d, 259 a, 260 a, 264¢ 

Delphic oracle, 234 b, 261 d 

Demades, Athenian orator, 251 b 

Demeas, son of Laches (fourth 
century B.C,), 244 e 

Demeter, 253 d, 268 d, 287 a, 302 e, 
307 f note e 

Demetrius of Phalerum, 233 e, 272 ¢ 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 244 f, 253 a-f, 
254 a, 255 c, 261 b 

Demetrius of Scepsis, 236 d, 800 d 

Demochares of Gargettus, 234 f 

Demochares, kinsman of Demo- 
sthenes, 252 f and note e, 258 b, d 

Democles, parasite of Dionysius 
the Younger (fourth century B.c.), 
250 a-d 

Democles, a parasite mentioned 
by Anaxandrides (fourth century 
B.C.), 242 e 

Democritus, one of the Deipno- 
oe rn 248 c, 262 b, 270a, b, 
271 

Demophilus, historian, son of 
Ephorus, 232 d-e 

Demosthenes, 223 d, 224 a note ¢, 
241 ¢ note d, 242 d and note f, 
245 f, 248 f note d, 252 f, 2674, 
270 b 

Demotion, a prodigal (fourth cen- 
tury B.c.), 243 b-c 

Dia, island, 296 a, ce 

Dieuchidas of Megara, historian 
(fourth century B.c.), 262 e 

Dinghy, opprobrious nickname of 
a flatterer, 242 f 

Diocles, poet of the Old Comedy, 
306 a; fr. 5, 307d 

Diocles, physician, 301 c, 805 b, 
309 c, 316 c, 319 b, 320d, 824 f, 
326 a, 329 e 

Diodorus of Sinope, poet of the New 
Comedy (exhibited 285 and 281 
B.C.), fr. 2, 235 e, 239 a 

Diodorus, historian, 252 b note a, 
252 e note a, 273 a note a 

Diogenes of Sinope, 254 c 

Diogenianus, 307 c note a 

Diome, a deme in the south-western 
quarter of Athens, residence of 
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disreputable persons, 260 b, cf. 
227 d note c 

Diomedes, 232 d 

Dionysia, festival of Dionysus, 275 e 

Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse, 249 e-f, 251 f (7), 260 c, 
da, 261 a 

Dionysius the Younger, tyrant of 
Syracuse, 249 e-250 d, 279 e (?) 

Dionysius, son or pupil of Tryphon 
(first century after Christ), 255 ¢ 

Dionysius, writer on cookery (third 
century B.C. ?), 326 f 

Dionysius of Heracleia (on the 
Pontus), Stoic philosopher (ca. 
830-250 B.c,), 281 d 

Dionysius Iambus, grammarian and 
poet (third century B.c.), 284 b 

Dionysokolakes, 249 f and note e, 
254b 

Dionysus, 249 f note e, 276 b, 287 f, 
296 a, 825 b 

Dioxippus, pancration - fighter 
(second half of fourth century 
B.C.), 251 a 

Diphilé, priestess at Athens, 234 f 

Diphilus, poet of the New Comedy, 
243 e, 258 e; fr. 24, 254 e; fr. 30, 
223 a; fr. 82, 227 e; fr. 33, 226e; 
fr. 34, 316 f; fr. 43, 291 f; fr. 44, 
230f; fr. 49, 262 a; fr. 54, 307 f; 
fr. 61, 236 b; fr. 62, 288 f; fr. 
68, 247 d; fr. 66, 225 a; fr. 73, 
247 a; fr. 74, 247 e-d 

Diphilus of Laodicaea, annotator 
(first century after Christ ?), 814d 

Dium, city at the foot of Mt, 
Olympus in Pieria (Macedonia), 
826d 

Dog-star, 324 d 

Doric cushions, 255e; dialect, 
318f 

Dorion, 282 ¢, e, 285 a, 287 c, 294 d, 
297 c, 800 e, f, 304 c, f, 805 e, 
306 e, 307 b note b, 309 b, e, f, 
312 d, f, 318 e, 815 b, ¢, f, 319 d, 
820 d, 821 c, 322 b, e, 323 a, 327 f, 
328 b, d, e, 330 a 

Dorotheus, historian (period un- 
known), 277 a 

Dorotheus of Ascalon, grammarian 
(time of Tiberius ?), 329 d 

Dosiadas, historian, 264 a 

Dotis, a nymph, 296 ¢ 
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Dotium, a fertile plain on the 
island of Chios, 262 e 

Draco, a character in Diphilus, 291 f 

Drimacus, a fugitive slave of Chios, 
265 d-266 e 

Drip (Sradayuds), _opprobrious 
nickname, 242 e and note i 

Dromon, poet of the Middle Comedy 
(ca, 350 B.c.), fr. 1, 240d 

Duris of Samos, 231 b, 249 c, 253 d 

Dust Cloud, opprobrious nick- 
name, 242 e, cf. 238d 


Echarus, one of the followers of 
Cnopus, 259 a 

Eétion, a Trojan, 236 ¢ 

Egypt, 229 c, 242 a note b, 244 b, 
251 d, 252 b note a, 261 ¢ 

Egyptians, 231 d, 299 e, f 

Elakatenes (Spindle Fishes), in the 
allegory of Mnaseas, 301d 

Eleusinian Mysteries, 234 f, 253 d 
note b, 274 b note d, 325 c; 
plaice, 285 f, 330 a 

Epaenetus, writer on cookery, 
294 d, 297 c, 304d, 305 e, 312 b, 
313 b, 828 f 

Epeirus, 233 a, 249 d note d 

Ephesus, 267 a, b, 289 f, 303 b, 
320 a, 828 b 

Ephippus, fr. 12, 322 d; fr. 17, 
289 b; fr. 22, 286 e 

Ephors, 234 a 

Ephorus, 232 d, 263 f, 311 e 

Epicharmus, 253 e-f, 236 b, 277 f, 
282 a, b, d, 285 a, 286 b, ¢, f, 
287 b, 288 a, b, 295 b, 297 c, 303 d, 
304 c, e, 305 ce, 306 a, c, 307 b, 
308 c, e, 809 c, e, 312 b note d, 
812 c, 313 b, d, e, 315 f, 318 e, f, 
$19 b, ¢,, f, 320 c, e, 821 a, bid, 
$22 b, f, 323 a, b, f, 324, 325 f, 
826 e, f, 327 c, f, 328 a, b, c (cf 
286 a), 8330 a 

Epicrates, an Athenian sent as 
envoy to Persia and charged with 
corruption (ca. 389 B,c.), 229 fand 
note a, 251a 

Epicrates, nicknamed Pod, relative 
of the orator Aeschines (fourth 
ome B.c.) 242 d and note f, 

44 a 


Epicrates, poet of the Middle 
Comedy, fr. 5, 262 d, e 
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Epicurus, 278 e-280 b, 281 e, 298d 
Epilyeus, one of the religious 
officials called parasites, 234 f 

Epimenides of Crete, 282 e 

Epitimaeus (Censorious), nickname 
of Timaeus, 272 b 

Epopeus, 283 b 

Erasistratus, writer on cookery, 
324 a 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene, 276 a, 281 c, 
284d 


Eresus, 231 f 

Eretria, city on the west coast of 
Euboea, 252 f, 270 e, 284 b, 295 d, 
327 d 


Erinna, 283 d 

Eriphus, poet of the Middle 
Comedy, fr. 3, 302 e 

Eriphyle, wife of Amphiaraus, 


231 c, 232 e, 238 a 

Erythrae, 258 f, 259 b, e, 297 b, 
325 e 

Eteobutadae, 244 e 

Etruria, Etruscans, 224 c, 273 f, 
296 d, 315d 

Euanthes, epic poet (first century 
B.C. ?), 296 ¢ 

Euboea, 239 f note-a, “see a, 296 b; 
nymph Euboea, 296 

pal poet of the Middle 
Comedy, fr. 17, 248 b; fr. 21, 
247 a; fr. 25, 260 c; fr. 35, 300 b; 
fr. 87, 300 c, 302 d; fr. 44, 295 e, 
fr. 63, 830c; fr. 64, 300 c; fr. 
68, 307 f; fr. 72, 239 a; fr. 75, 
228 f; fr. 93, 301 a; fr. 109, 229a; 
fr. 110, 311d 

Eucleides, son of Smicrines, noted 
wit and parasite (fourth century 
B.C.), 242 b-c, 250 e 

Eucrates, nicknamed Lark, Athen- 
ian parasite (fourth century B.c.), 
241 a-242 a, cf. 240 f, 241 d, 242 a, 
245 d-f 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, noted mathe- 
matician and philosopher (ca. 
408-ca. 355 B.c.), 276 f, 288 ¢ 

Euergetes (Benefactor), 252 e 

Euleus (Eulaeus), a river flowing 
into the Persian Gulf, 300 d 

Eumelus of Corinth, epic poet, 277 d 

Eunus (Evvovs), a Sicilian slave, 
leader of a famous revolt, 273 a 
and note a 


philo- 


Euphantus of Olynthus, 
(third 


sopher and historian 
century B.C.), 251 d 

Euphorion, epic poet, 263 d 

Euphron, poet of the New Comedy, 
fr. 2, 307 e 

Eupolis, poet of the Old Comedy, 
fr. 6, 301 a; fr. 28, 287d; fr. 
101, 316 c; fr. 150, 328 b; fr. 154, 
328 e; fr. 159, 236 e; fr. 161, 
286 b; fr. 248, 326 a; fr. 269, 
266 f 

Euripides, 239 a note e, 247 a-b; fr. 
187, 247 c note e; fr. 830, 264 b; 
fr. 895, 270 c; fr. 907, 276 f; 
Bacch. 81, 325 b note a; Cycl. 389, 
226 d note a; J.T. 192, 231 c note 
e; 535, 247 c note e; 940, 276 
note b; Med. 276 a; 57, 288 d 
note f; Suppl. 864, 250 e 

Euripus, 296 b 

Europe, 261 a 

Eustathius, 228 b noted, 248 f note 
d, 263 f note 3, 285 d note e, 302 e 
note 2 

Euthydemus of Athens, 307 b, 308e 
315 f, 328d 

Evagoras, parasite of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes (ca. 300 B.c.), 244 f 


Fannian Law, 274 c and note b 

Flamininus, 251 e note a 

Flattery (KoAaxeéa), name of atown 
in Malis, 254 f 

Fop (Ododus), a nickname, 242 e 

Full-market (Plethagoras), nick- 
name of a garrulous sophist, 270d 


Gadeira (Cadiz), 302 c, 315d 

Gaeson, Gaesonian marsh, near 
Miletus, 311 a, d,e 

Galene (Calm), allegorical figure, 
301 d 

Gamelion, an Attic month (nearly 
=January), 298 e note a 

Gargettus, an Attic deme, 234 f 

Gela, 298 a, 314 f and note g 

Gelon, 231 f 

Gergina, 256 c 

Gergini, parasites and informers in 
Cyprus, 255 f-256 b 

Gergitha, 256 c 

Gergithius, parasite of Alexander, 
255 c 
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Glaucus, Old Man of the Sea, 295e 
and note c, 296 a-297 b 

Glaucus of Locris, writer on cook- 
ery (third century B.o, ?), 3244 

Glus the Carian (fourth century 
B.C.), 256 ¢ 

Gnomé (Resolve), 
courtesan, 245 d 

Golden Age, 283 b 

Gorgias, 225 e note b 

Gorgons, 224 ¢ 

Greece, 231 b, f, 282 a-b, 253 e, 
254 b 

Greek language, 228 c, 231 b, 289 b 
and note b, 309 c, 330 b. See 
Attic dialect 

Greeks, 226 d note a, 229d, 231 c, 
e, f, 250 f, 261 a, 264 c, d, 265 b, 
c, 269 b note d, 272 b, e, 273 b, e, 
280 e 

Gryllion, a parasite (fourth century 
B.C.), 244 £-245 a 

Gudgeon, nickname of a parasite, 
242 d 

Gyges of Lydia, 231 e, f 

Gylippus, 234 a 


name of a 


Hades, 268 e and note a 
Haeresippus, a Spartan parasite, 
f 


Halae, on the coast of Attica, 297 e, 
329 @ 

Halonnesus, 223 e 

Ham -cleaver, nickname of the 
parasite Philoxenus, 239 f, 241 e, 
242 b, 246.0 

Harpalus, satrap of Babylon 
(murdered 323 B.c.), 230 e note c, 
245 f and note c 

Heaven (Ovpavés), 250 f; (7d darpod- 
viov) 252 d, 265 c, 266 f; (Beds) 
258 f 

Hebe, 245 e 

Hecate, 313 b, ¢, 325 a-d 

Hecatombaeon, an Attic month 
(nearly =July), 303 d 

Hector, 226 f, 236 ¢, d 

Hedylé of Athens, poetess (end of 
fourth century B.c.), 296 a 

Hedylus of Samos or Athens, son 
of pace poet, 297 a 

Hegesander of Delphi, 229 a, 248 e, 
249 d, 250 e, f, 251 b, 260 a, 289 ¢, 
f, 325 ¢ 
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Hegesippus, poet of the New 
Comedy (third century B.c.), fr. 
1, 290 b 

Helen, 232¢, e, f, 233 a, 298 d 

Helicaon, a Trojan, 232 c 

Heliodorus of Athens, 229 e 

Helios, god of the Sun, 294 b, 296 e, 
310 a 

Hellas. See Greece 

Hellé, sister of Phrixus, 242 f note 
b 


Hellespont, 232 d, 278 d, 317 f, 
319 b 

Helos (Swamp), in Laconia, 272a 

Helots, 263 e, 264 d, 271b-272 a 

Helvetians, 233 d 

Heniochus, poet of the Middle 
Comedy (fourth century B.c.), 
fr. 3, 271 a 

Hephaestus (Vuleanus), 270 f 

Hera, 262 ¢ 

Heracleia, a seaport of Bithynia, 
on the Pontus, 231 ¢, 263 d, 264 e, 
282 a 

Heracleides of Maroneia, parasite 
of Seuthes (ca. 400 B.c.), 252 a 

Heracleides of Syracuse, writer on 
cookery, 328 d 

Heracleides of Mopsuestia, gram- 
marian, 234 d 

Heracleides of Tarentum, physician, 
251e 

Heracleon of Ephesus, 303 b, 308 f 

Heracles, 227 f, 234 e, 235 a, d, 
288 c note a, 239 d, e, 242 d, 
245 e, 248 c, 260 b, 276 f, 287 d, 
289 b, 290 a, 291 a; Pillars of, 
315 ¢, d 

Heralds (Kerykes), 234 f and notec 

Hermaeus, Egyptian fishmonger, 
227 a, 8lle 

Hermeias, friend of the philosopher 
Speusippus (fourth century B.c.), 
279 f 


Hermes 259 a, 287 a, 289 b, 296 b, 

325 

Hermippus, poet of the Old Comedy, 
fr. 15, 285 e 

Hermippus of Smyrna, historian, 
252 c, 327 b-c 

Hermocles, 253 d note a 

Hermon, Hermonax, 267 ¢ 

Herodicus, 234 d 

Herodorus of Heracleia, 231 ¢ 
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Herodotus, 231 d, 261 ec, 
267 d note b 

Heropythus, historian of Colophon, 
297 e 

Hesiod, epic poet esteemed for his 
practical counsels (eighth cen- 
tury B.c.?), 278 e note d, 310 a 

Hestiaeus of Pontus, 273 d. If 
identical with H. of Perinthus, 
he was a disciple of Plato 

ee (Peace), allegorical figure, 
301 


266 e, 


Hesychius, 227 d note c, 242 e note 
h, 263 f note 3, 267 e note f 

Hicesius, 278 a, 282 d, 285 b, 288 ¢, 
294 c, 298 a, 304c, 306d, 308d, 
309 b, 310 f, 312 ¢, 513 a, d, e, 
314b, 315d, e, 320c, d, 32la, 
323 a, 327 d, 328 b, ¢ 

Hierax of Antioch, actor and 
parasite (ca. 150 B.c.), 252 e 

Hieron, 231 f, 232a-c, 250e 

Hieronymus, king of Syracuse, 
grandson of Hieron II. (born 230, 
became king 215, murdered 214 
B.C.); 251 e, f 

Hippias of Erythrae, 
(period unknown), 258 f 

Hipponax, iambograph, 304 b, 324 a 

Hipponicus, ridiculed by Eupolis, 
328 e 

Hipponium, 302a 

Hippotes, 259 e 

Homer, 228c, 236c, 257c, 264e, 
270e, 271a, 276d, 284b, 298d, 
299 a, b, d, 3l4a-b, 3l6a 

Horace, 241 c note e, 273 e note c 

Hycara, a town on the north- 
western coast of Sicily, 327 b 

Hydné, 296 e 

Hypereides, 245 f note c, 206f 


historian 


Ialysus, 262 6, f, 296¢ 

Tatrocles, author of a work on 
bread-making, 326 e 

Iberia. 


fee (Fish), allegorical figure, 


lant a Pretec in the Troad, 256 b 

Idomeneus, patron of Epicurus, 
279f 

Tlium, 232¢ 


/ 


Imbrasus river, on the island of 
Samos, 283 e 

Iocasta, 222 b 

Ion of Chios, tragic poet, fr. 14, 
267d; fr. 21, 258 f; fr. 36, 318d 


Ionians, 229 b, 285 b 

Irus, 259 a 

Lorn ae acharacterin Araros, 
7a 


tae of the Blest, 296 e 

Isthmian Games, ’o98 b 

Istrus, historian, disciple of Calli- 
machus (ca. 200 B.c.), 272 b 

Istrus (Ister). See Danube 

Italy, 228 e note g, 229 d, 264 f, 
272 f, 275 a, 294a, 302a, 311b, e, 
f, 313 a 

Iulis, a city on the island of Ceos, 
318¢ : 


Jason, 242 f, 296d 
Juba of Mauretania, 229 c 
Julius Caesar, 273 b, d 


Kalé Akté (Cape Fair), seaport on 
the northern coast of Sicily, 272 f 

Keledones (Charmers), in Pindar, 
200 e 

Kindly Hero CHpws evens), in 
Chios, 266 d 

Kolakeia (Flattery-town), in gue =) 
254f 

Koré (Persephone), 253 d 

Korydos (Lark), a parasite. See 
Eucrates 

Kyrebion (KvpyBiwv), a parasite, 
242d, 244a 


Lacedaemon, 233 f. See Sparta 

Lacedaemonians, 231 f, 233 e, 251 d, 
271b 

Laches, an Eteobutad, 244 e 

Lacius, founder of Phaselis, 
298 a 

Laconia, 272a, 303b, 310b. See 
Lacedaemon, Sparta 

Lagynophoria (Flagon - festival), 
276 a-c 

Laius, 222 b 

Lamia, mistress of Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes, 253a, b 

Lampsacus, 231 ¢, 255 c, 304b 

Laodicaea, 314d 


297 e- 
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Larensis, host at the banquet, 270f, 
2724 


Lark (Képvéos), name of a parasite 
(fourth century B.c.), 240 f, 241 a- 
242 a, d, 245d-f. See Eucrates 

Larymnus, father of the nymph 
Euboea, 296 b 

Lastheneia, an Arcadian courtesan 
(fourth century B.c.), 279 e 

Latin language, 273 b, 306d, 330 b 

Leaena, mistress of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, 253 a, b 

Leleges, 271b 

Lemnos, 254 f, 255a 

Leopodon, beach near Erythrae, in 
Tonia, 259 b 

Lesbos, 322a 

Leto, 223 b, 232¢ 

Leucas, 253¢ 

Leucon, tyrant of Pontus, 257 c 

Leucus, slave of Ulpian, 270¢ 

Libya, 2294 

Licinius Crassus, 252d, 273a 

Lindus, 298a 

Locrians, 264¢ 

Longinus, 225 e note b 

Lucian, 298 a note d 

Lucullus, 274e 

Lusitania, 302 c 

Lyceum, 246 b 

Lycophron, 278 a 

Lycurgus, Spartan lawgiver, 233 a 

Lycurgus, Athenian orator, 267a 

Lydia, 231 e, 232 a 

Lynceus of Samos, 228c, 241d, 
242 b, 245 a, d, 248d, 285e, 295 a, 
318 f, 330a 

Lysander, 283 f, 2844, 271f 

Lysanias, grammarian and literary 
historian (ca. 300 B.c.), 304 b 

Lysias, 229f notea, 231b, 251la 
note 4 and note b 

Lysimachus, general under Alex- 
ander, 246 e, 255a, 261b 

Lysimachus, disciple of Theodorus 


or Theophrastus (third century 


B.C.), 252 ¢ 


Macareus, historian of Cos, 262 ¢ 
Machon, of Corinth or Sicyon, 241 f, 
242 a, 243 e, 244b, 245d, 246 b 
Mackerel, nickname of a parasite, 

2424 
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Macrobius, 245d note b 

Maeander river, 299 c 

Macedon, Macedonians, 229 c, 245 f 
notec, 248d, 249d, 2566, 260a, 
276 f, 289d, 298 b 

Maeotis, 284e, 312a 

Magnesians, inhabitants of the 
eastern portion of Thessaly, 265 ¢ 

Malacus, historian of Siphnos, 267 a 

Malians, 254 f 

Manes, name often given to a male 
slave, 263 b 

Manto, prophetess, 298 a 

Marathon, 235 d note a, 253 f 

Marathonomachoi, 253 f 

Mariandynoi, 263 d, e, 264e 

Maroneia, 252a, 293 a, 324b 

Massinissa (Macoavacgos), Libyan 
king, 229d 

Masurius, one of the Deipno- 
sophists, 271 b, 272e 

Maton, a sophist derided as a 
glutton (fourth century B.c.), 
307¢ 

Matron, 242f 

Mealy, nickname of a courtesan, 
242d 

Mediterranean, 300a note b, 305¢ 
note c, 315d 

Megalopolis, 246 ¢, 2724 

Megara, Megarians, 278e note a, 
Wl a, 295c, 317a 

Melanthius, writer on the Myster- 
ies, 325c 

Melicertes, 296 d, 297a 

Menaechmus, historian, 271 d-e 

Menander, 243a, 247e, 258 e; fr. 
25, 303 c; fr. 56, 243 b; fr. 108, 
247; fr. 141, 231a; fr. 196, 309 e; 
fr. 223, 248d; fr. 244, 248 a; fr. 
272, 245b; fr. 277, 241e; fr. 286, 
247 f; fr. 299, 301d; fr. 364, 243 a; 
fr. 867, 247d; fr. 398, 301 b; fr. 
420, 248 b; fr. 450, 248a; fr. 475, 
231 a; fr. 498, 814 b; fr. 755, 
270d; Samia 401, 240c note c 

Menander, one of Alexander's 
generals, later satrap of Lydia, 
242 b, 2454 

Menecrates of Syracuse, quack and 
braggart, 289 a-290 a 

Menelaus, 232 e, f, 236d, e, 257¢ 

Mentor, 256d 

Messenians, inhabitants of south- 
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western Pelopounesus, 264 f, 271 
©, 1, 2728 

Messene, 822 a 

Messina, in Sicily, 298 f 

Metagenes, poet of the Old Comedy 
(ca. 400 B.c.), fr. 6, 269 e, f, 270, 
327d; fr. 8, 228e; fr. 17, 270e; 
fr. 18, 27la 

Methoné, 235 e 

Methymna, 296 a 

Metrodorus, patron of Epicurus, 
279f 

Micion, Athenian fishmonger 
(fourth century B.c.), 227 b, e 

Midas, a character mentioned by 
Euphron, 307 e 

Miletus, 283 e, 3lla-e, 319d, 320a, 
325d 

Mithaecus, 282 a, 325 f 

Mithradates, 252 f, 266 f, 272f, 27-e, 
274f 

Mitylene, 277 a, 321f 

Mitys. See Myrtis 

Mnaseas, a Locrian or Colophon- 
ian, author of a miscellany 
(Iatyvea), 321 f 

Mnaseas of Patrae, historian, 
mythograph, 296 b, 301d 

Mnason, a Phocian, friend of 
Aristotle, 264 d, 272b 

Mnesimachus, poet of the Middle 
Comedy (fourth century B.c.), fr. 
4, 301d, 322e, 329d 

Mnesistratus, philosopher (third 
century B.C. ?), 279e 

Molossian hounds, 308d and notea 

Mopsuestia (Moov éoria), a city in 
Cilicia, 234d 

Mopsus, colonizer of Phaselis, 297 f 

Moschiné of Athens, writer of 
iambic verse (ca. 300 B.c.), 297 b 

Moschion, a parasite (fourth cen- 
tury B.c.), 242¢ A 

Moschion, a water-drinker (third 
century B.C.), 246 b, ¢ 

Moschus, the friend to whom Ar- 
chestratus addresses his Gustro- 
logy, 278 b, e, 301d 

Mucius Scaevola (ca. 100 B.c.), 274 


ce 
Muses, 242a 
Museum at Alexandria, 240 bnotea 
Myraena (Lamprey), allegorical 
figure, 301d 


Myron of Priene, historian of 
Messenia (third century B.c.), 
271f 

Myrtilus,one ofthe Deipnosophists, 
276 e, 308 a, b 

Myrtis (Mitys ?) of Argos, 254d 

Mysians, 256 ¢ 


Nais, a nymph, 296 c 

Naples (Neapolis), 250 d 

Naucratis, 229 e, 283d, 301¢ 

Nausicrates, poet of the Middle 
Comedy (fourth century B.c.), fr. 
1, 2964; fr. 2, 330 b 

Nausinicus, a character in The 
Pilot of Alexis, 237 b, d 

Neanthes of Cyzicus, historian, 3lle 

Nereids, 224 b, 296 ¢ 

Nereus, 295 e, 296f 

Nicaea, 273 d 

Nicagoras, tyrant of Zeleia (third 
century B.c.), 289¢ 

Nicander of Colophon, epic poet, 
282 f, 288 ¢, 296f, 303d note g, 
305d, 306d, 309c, 312d, 314d, 
329 a 

Nicander of Thyateira, 320 c 

Nicanor of Cyrene, author of 
Merovopacia: (firstcentury B.C. 7), 
296d 

Niceratus, father of the general 
Nicias (ca. 450 B.c.), 272¢ 

Nicesias, parasite of Alexander of 
Epeirus, 249 d-e, 251¢ 

Nicias, son of Niceratus, Athenian 
general noted for his wealth (died 
in Sicily 413 B.c.), 272 b, e 

Nicias of Nicaea, historian (ca. 100 
B.C.?), 273d 

Nicochares, poet of the Old Comedy, 
fr. 11, 328e 

Nicolas of Damascus, Peripatetic 
and historian, 249 a, 252d, f, 261c, 
266, 274e 

Nicomachus, poet of the New 
Comedy, fr. 1, 290e 

Nicophon, poet of the Old Comedy, 
fr. 6, 323 b; fr. 13, 269 e, 270a 

Nicostratus of Argos, flatterer of 
Artaxerxes Ochus (fourth century 
B.C.), 252a, 289 b 

Nicostratus, poet of the Middle 
Comedy, fr. 9, 230d ; fr. 13, 301b; 
fr. 23, 247e 
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Nile river, 242 a, 309 a, 311 f, 312a 

Nilus, a hungry parasite (fourth 
century B.c.), 240f 

Niobe, 223d 

Nittunius (Neptunus), 224c. See 
Poseidon 

North Africa, 230c and note b 

Numenius of Heracleia, 282 a, 286 f, 
287¢, 295 b, 304d, e, f, 305a, b, 
306c, d, 308e, 309¢, f, 313¢, e, 
315 b, 319b, c, 320d, e, 321b, 
322 b, f, 326 a, f, 327 a, b, ¢, f, 
328 a, d 

Nymphodorus of Syracuse, geo- 
grapher and _ paradoxograph 
(period uncertain), 265¢, 266e, 
321f 

Nymphs, 250 a, 283e 


Ocyroé, nymph of Samos, 283 6 

Odysseus, 251d, 270 c note b, 290d 
note a 

Oedipus, 222 b, 253 f, 316a 

Oenanthe, mother of Agathocles 
(fourth century B.c.), 251¢e 

Oeneis, an Attic tribe, 237 a note b 

Oeneus (Oineus), 223d, 237a and 
note b 

Oenoe, a town in Attica, 
note a 

Olbian mountains, 233d 

Olympian Zeus, 258 e 

Olympic Games, 237 f 

Olynthus, 295¢ 

Omphale, 245 e 

Onomarchus of Phocis (fourth cen- 
tury B.C.), 232 e (ef. 231 c) 

Ophelas, a character in Apollo- 
dorus’s Priestess, 243d 

Oreia, a mountain in Aetolia, 297 a 

Orion, 321¢ 

Oropus, 232 f note e 

Ortyges, flatterer of Cnopus, 259 a- 
259 f 

Otryne, a village on the Bay of 
Eleusis, 309 e 

Ovid, 269 f note b, 306d note b 

Oxythemis, 253 a 


235d 


Paeania, deme and villagein Attica, 
birthplace of the orator Demo- 
sthenes, 270 b 

Pallene, an Attic deme, 234 f, 235 a 
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Pamphilus, 315a, 325 b notec, 
326e 

Pancrates of Arcadia, 283 a, c, 305c, 
321f 

Pandarus, a Trojan, 256d 

Panionius of Chios, 266 e and notea 

Paphos, 255 e, 257 d 

Paris, son of Priam, 232 f, 298d 

Parmenon of Rhodes, writer on 
cookery, 308 f 

Parthenia, sister of Phorbas and 
Periergus, 262 f 

Parthians, 252d 

Patrae (modern Patras), 301d 

Patroclus, 232d 

Pausanias, 231 c note e 

Pausimachus (if identical with the 
sophist so named, fl. 350 B.Cc.), 
246 b 

Pegasus, 244e 

Peleus, father of Achilles, 223 a 

Pelorum, promontory on tle north- 
eastern coast of Sicily, 314f 

Pella, 328 a 

Penestae, serfs in Thessaly, 263 e- 
264 b, 271 b 

Pergamum, 235 e 

Pericleitus of Pitthis, in an inscrip- 
tion, 234 f 

Pericles, son of Pericleitus, 234 f 

Peridinoi, Italian brigands, 264f 

Periergus, legendary colonizer of 
Camirus, 262 e, f 

Peripatetic School, 248d, 24. a, 
266 e, 274e 

Perrhaebi, 260 a, 265 ¢ 

Persaeus, 251 ¢ 

Persephone, 253 d, 287 a, 302 a, 307 f 
notee 

Persians, 228 e note g, 229f note a, 
262a-c, 253 f 

Phaedrus Epicureius, 300a note c 

Phaenias of Eresus, 231 f 

Phaestus, a city in the south of 
Crete, 261 6 

Phaethon, 326 b 

Phagesia, Eating-festival, 275d 

Phagesiposia, Hating-and-drinking- 
festival, 275d 

Phalaecus of Phocis (fourth century 
B.C.), 232 e (ef. 231 c) 

Phalerum, bay and village on the 
coast near Athens, 244c¢, 272¢, 
285 b, e, 309 e 
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Phanocritus, author of a work on 
Eudoxus, 276 f 

Pharsalus, 252 f 

Phaselis, 297 e, 298 a 

PhaYllus of Phocis (fourth century 
B.C.), 232 e (ef. 231 ¢) 

Pheidon, a character in Middle and 
New Comedy, 223 a 

Pherecrates, 261b; fr. 1, 248c; fr. 
10, 263 b; fr. 13, 316e; fr. 32, 
246f, fr. 39, 305f; fr. 56, 308f; 
fr. 104, 228 e; fr. 108, 268 e; fr. 
118, 287 a; fr. 123, 229a; fr. 127, 
228e; fr. 130, 269¢ 

Phila, wife of Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes, 254 a and note b, 255c¢ 

Philaeum, temple of Phila, 255 c¢ 

Philemon, 226 e note c; fr. 8, 2624 ; 
fr. 35, 231a; fr. 79, 288d; fr. 80, 
3076 

Philemon the Younger, fr. 1, 291d 

Philemon, grammarian, 323 c 

Philetaerus, fr. 7, 280c; fr. 13, 
230d 

Philip of Macedon, 223e, 231b, f, 
248 d-249 d, 259 f-261 a, 276 f, 289d, 
289 e 

Philip, son of Demetrius II. of 
Macedonia (ca. 200 B.c.), 251 4 
note f, 25le 

Philip of Theangela, historian, 271 b 

Philippides, fr. 8, 262a; fr. 9, 
230a : 

Philippides, an Athenian parasite 
(fourth century B.c.), derided for 
his thinness, 230¢, 238 ¢ 

Philitas, 327 c¢ 

Philochorus, 235 d, 245c¢ : 

Philocleon, litigious character in 
Aristophanes’ Wasps, 245 b note c 

Philocrates, a parasite, 243a noted 

Philocrates, historian, 264 a 

Philoctetes, 223d 

Philodemus, philosopher, 
note c 

Philomelus of Phocis (fourth cen- 
tury B.c.), 264 ¢ 

Philometor, 252 e 

Philon, parasite 
251¢e 

Philon, author ofa work on metals, 
322 


a 
Philonides, fr. 1, 247 e; fr. 2-3, 228 f 
Philopator, 246 ¢, 25le 


300 a 


of Agathocles, 


Philostephanus, poet of the New 
Comedy, fr. 1, 292f 

Philostephanus, historian, 297 f 

Philoxenus, called Ham-cleaver, a 
parasite and glutton (fourth 
century B.C.), 239 f, 241 e, 242 b-c, 
246a 

Philoxenus of Cythera, 271 b 

Philyra (Linden), name of a courte- 
san, 286e 

Phineus, 223 ¢ 

Phlius, 251¢ 

Phocaea, 257 b 

Phocians, 231 c, 264, d, 272 b 

Phoenicians, 273 e, 320 ¢ 

Phorbas, 262 e-263 a 

Phormion, parasite of Seleucus 
(ca. 300 B.c.), 245 a 

Phormisius, 229 f and note a 

Photius, 230 e note c, 269 b note d 

Phrixus, 242 f and note b 

Phrynichus, tragic poet, 250 b 

Phrynichus, poet of the Old 
Comedy, fr. 23, 248 c; fr. 35, 


319 a5. fr. 50, 287 bs. fr. 57; 
229 a 

Phrynichus, grammarian, 244 e 
note c 


Phylarchus, 249d, 251c, d, 254 f, 
261 b, 271 b, e 

Phylotimnus, writer on cookery, 
308 f 

Phyromachus, a greedy eater 
(fourth century B.c.), 245 e, of. 
l6le 

Pieria, 326d 

Pillars of Heracles, 315 c, d 

Pindar, 231 e, 248 c, 250 b 

cor (Pithos), an Attic deme, 
234 

Platacidae, 309 a note c 

Plato, poet of the Old Comedy, 
fr. 29, 308 b; fr. 44, 328 f; ir. 
56, 315 c; fr. 93, 316 c; fr. 119, 
oro fo fr. 128, Wards fr. 187, 
$12\b.s. fr. 150, 31445 fr, 161, 
312°c; fr..173, 325 a 

Plato, the philosopher, 233 a, 233 ¢ 
note g, 237 a, 247 a, e note j, 
254d, 258 b note 7, 264d, 270f 
note c, 276 e note b, 276 f, 279 b 
note a, 279 e, 285 d note f, 3l4a 

Plautus, 226 e note c 

Pleiad, Pleiades, 278 b 
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Pleistarchus, addressed in Diocles’ 
work on hygiene, 320 d, 324 f 

Plethagoras (Full-market), nick- 
name of a garrulous sophist, 2704 

Pliny, 274 d note f, 312 b note e 

Plutarch of Alexandria, one of the 
Deipnosophists, 234 c, 241 f and 
note d, 248 c, 276a 

Plutarch of Chaeroneia, 256 c note a, 
274 f note b, 276 e notes d and f, 
289 b note b, 289 e note a, 308¢ 
note h 

Pluto, god of the Underworld, 233 e 
and note d 

Plutus, god of wealth, 229 e, 233 e 
note d, 269d 

Pod, nickname of a parasite, 242 d, 
2444 

Podes, a Trojan, 236 c-e 

Polemon, 234 d, 253 b, 307 b 

Poliochus, poet of the 
Comedy, fr. 1, 313 ¢ 

Pollux, 268 e note a 

Polybius of Megalopolis, 251 e, 
252 c, 260 d note c, 272 a, 273 a, 
274 f, 302 © 

Polybus, son of Hermes, 296 b 

Polyctor, a harp-player, 245 d 

Polytecnus, early settler of Chios, 
259 b 

Pompilus, in legend, 283 d-284 a 

Pontian islands, off the coast of 
Latium, 224 ¢ 

Pontianus, one of the Deipno- 
sophists, 231 b, 234 ¢ 

Pontius, epithet of the sea god 
Glaucus, 296 b 

Pontus, 257 c, 273 c, d, 275 a, 295 c; 
Black Sea, 301 e, 312 a, 319 a, 
326 f 

Poseideon, an Attic month (nearly 
= December), 306 f 

Poseidippus, poet of the 
Comedy, fr. 3, 301 b 

Poseidippus of Pella, writer of 
epigrams (ca. 270 B.C.), 318 d 

Poseidon, 224 c, 226 e, 253 c, e, 261 da, 
283 a, 296 c, 297 e, 802 f, 303 b, 
320 c, 324 b. See Nittunius. 

Poseidonius, 283 d, e, 246 c, 252 e, 
263 c, 266 e, 272 f, 273 b, 274 a, 
275 a, 279 e 

Possis of Magnesia, historian 
(period uncertain), 296 c 
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New 


Priam, 226 f 

Priene, 271 f, 3lle 

Probalinthus, a town in Attica, 
235 d note a 

Prokynes, flatterers, 259 a 

Promalanges, parasites and in- 
formers in Cyprus, 255 f-256 a 

Promathidas of Heracleia, historian 
and poet (second half of second 
century B.c.), 296 b 

Proteus, 258 a 

Proxenus, historian of Sparta (ca. 
300 B.c.), 267 d 

Prytaneia, halls where the Prytanes 
entertained distinguished guests, 
237 f and note b 

Psammetichus I., Egyptian king 
(seventh century B.c.), 231 d 

Ptolemy Soter, 244 b-d and note a, 
242 b (2), 245 f, 261 b 

Ptolemy (II.) Philadelphus, 276 b 

Ptolemy LII., 251d 

Ptolemy (IV.) Philopator, 246 ¢, 25le 

Ptolemy (VI.) Philometor, 252 e 

Ptolemy (VI1.) Euergetes IT., 229d, 
252 e 

Ptolemy of Megalopolis, son of 
Agesarchus, writer of memoirs 
(ca. 200 B.c.), 246 ¢ 5 

Pyanopsia, Bean-festival, 277 a 
note e 

Pyanopsion, Attic month (nearly 
= October), 277 a note e 

Pyrgi, a city on the sea coast of 
Etruria, 224 ¢ 

Pythagoreans (IIv@ayopixoc), later 
disciples of Pythagoras, derided 
for hypocrisy, 288 a, 308c,d 

Fyne of Ephesus, historian, 
289 

Pythian shrine, 231 d-f; god, 254b; 
priestess, 272 c, 278 e. See 
Apollo 

Pytho, 282 4 

Pythodorus, archon at Athens (432- 
431 B.C.), 234 f 

Python, 246 a 


Red Sea, 322 a 

Resolve, name of a courtesan, 245 d 
Rhacius, see Lacius, 297 f note c 
Rhegium, 298 ¢ 

Rhipaean mountains, 238 d 
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Rhodes, Rhodian, 252 e, 283 c, d, 
285 c, e, 286 a, 294 e, 295 a, 308 f 

Rhosic ware, from Rhosus, in Syria, 
229 c 

Rome, Romans, 224 c, 229¢, d, 243a 
note h, 251 e, 261 c, 272 d-275 a, 
294 e, 310 e, 830 b 

Rutilius Rufus (ca. 158-ca. 76 B.c.), 
2740, d 


Sacred Marriage, opprobrious nick- 
name, 242 e 

Sacred War, 231 ¢ note h 

Salamis, on the island of Cyprus, 
255 f 

Salpa, nickname of Mnaseas, 321 f 

Salpa, name or nickname of a 
female writer of Lesbos, 322 a 

Samnites, 273 f 

Samos, 228c, 231 b, 234d, 241d, 
245 a, 248 d, 253d, 267 a, b, 283 e, 
296 e, 297 a, 301 f, 328 e 

Samothrace, 283 a 

Sannyrion, poet of the Old Comedy, 
fr. 3, 286 c; fr. 10, 261f 

Sardanapalus, 294 e 

Sardis, 255 e 

Satyrus of Callatis, Peripatetic and 
historian, 248 d, f, 250 f 

Satyrus, parasite of the Sicilian 
tyrants (fourth century B.C.), 
250 d 

Saurias, 262 b 

Saviour s, 254 a, 288 f, 292 b-c 

Scaevola. See Mucius Scaevola 

Scepsis (Skepsis), 236 d, 300 d 

Schedia (Raft), name of a place on 
the coast of Rhodes near Ialysus, 
262 f 

Sciaenidae, 282 a note d 

Scioné, 296 e 

Scipio Africanus, 278 a-b, d 

Scordistae, Celtic tribe, 234 a 

Scylla, nymph loved by Glaucus, 
297 b, 305 b, 324 c; Strait of, 
31lf 

Scyllias, Scyllus, of Scioné, 296 e 

Scyros, 295 d 

Scythians, 226d; Scythian bow, 


290 a 
Seasons (Horae), 283 e 
Sekis, name of a female slave, 263 b 
Selene (Selenaea), a girl addressed 


in an epigram of Callimachus, 
818 b 

Selenceia, 326 a 

Seleucus I. Nicator (ca. 358-280 B.c.), 
245 a, 255 a, 261 b 

Seleucus, grammarian, 267 c¢ 

Seleucus of Tarsus, writer on angl- 
ing, 320a 

Selinus, a river flowing by Ephesus, 
328 c and note h 

Semonides of Amorgos, iambic poet, 
299 c, 318 f 

Senate of Rome, 273 a 

Seuthes, a Thracian chieftain (ca. 
400 B.c.), 252 a 

Shakespeare, 224 b note d, 244d 
note d, 247 c note f 

Sicilians, Sicily, 231 f, 232 b-c, 260 c, 
261 a, 272 f, 273 a, 286 e, 287 d, 
302 a, 307 b, 309 c, 314 f note g, 
315 d, 327 b, 830 b 

Sicyon, 234 d, 241 f, 253 b, 2714, 
288 c, 289 a, 293 f 

Silanus, an Athenian, 245 4a 

Simias of Rhodes, grammarian and 
poet (third century B.c.), 327 f 

Sinope, 235 e, 251 e, 307 b 

Sirens, 290 d, e, 297 b 

Sirius, 327 d 

Sisyphus of Pharsalus, 252 f 

Smicythion, a character in Phere- 
crates’ Old Women, 246 f 

Smindyrides of Sybaris (sixth cen- 


tury B.c.), 273 b. See Herod. vi. 
126 
Smoke, opprobrious nickname, 


242 f, of. 238 ¢ 

Smyrna, 318 c, 319d 

Socrates, 270 d note f, 270 f 

Soli, 234 f, 255 b, c, 275 ¢ 

Solon, 226 b 

Somerset Maugham, 270 c note c 

Sontiates. See Sotiani, 249 b note b 

Sopater, 230 e 

Sophilus, fr. 2, 228 b 

Sophocles, 276 a, 277 e; fr. 462, 
819 a; fr. 695, 277 a; Ajax 1297, 
277 c; Ant. 1165, 280 b; 0.C. 674, 
325 b note a 

Sophron, 230 a, 281 e, 286 d, 287 ¢, 
288 a, 303 c, 306 c, d, 309 c, 312 c, 
323 a, 324, f, 325 a,c 

Sosias, owner of mines in Thrace 
(fifth century B.c.), 272 ¢ 
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Sosicrates of Rhodes, 
261 e, 263 f 

Sosipater, juggler and parasite, 
252 f 

Sosis, 
251f 

Sostratus, flute-player and parasite 
(third century B.c.), 244 f 

Sostratus of Chalcedon, parasite of 
the Gaul Cayarus, 252 d 

Sostratus, writer on zoology, 303 b, 
312e 

Sotades, poet of the Middle Comedy 
(fourth century B.c.), fr. 1, 293 a 

Sotades of Maroneia, writer of 
scurrilous verse (early third cen- 
tury B.C.), 293 a 

Sotiani, 249 b 

Spain, Spaniards, 273 f, 302 c, 315 d 

Sparta, Spartans, 233 a, f, 236 e, 
251 f, 263 e, 264 d, 265 b, c, 271 b- 
272 a, 278 f, 278 e, 289 e 

Spartacus, celebrated gladiator and 
leader of revolt, 272 f 

Speusippus, 279 e, 286 f, 300 e, 301 c, 
308 d, 308d, 313a, e, 318 e, 319 b, 
c, d, 323 a, f, 324 f, 327 ¢, 329 f 

Sphinx, 253 e 

Stalagmus, opprobrious name, 242 e 
and note i 

Stephanus, son of Thucydides, 234 e 

Stesichorus, 250 b 

Stoics, 238 b, 268. ¢, 266 6, 274 e, 281 ¢ 

Strabo, 233 e note c, 263 f note 3, 
298 a note d, 328 c note h 

Stratius, a parasite (fourth century 
B.C.), 244 d-e 

Strattis, 248 c; fr. 4, 302d; fr. 12, 
304 b; fr. 25, 327 e; fr. 28, 323 b; 
fr. 31, 302 e; fr. 39, 299 b; fr. 44, 
827 e 

Stiombichides, name of a slave, 
230d 

Strymon (Strumitza) river, 298 f, 


historian, 


parasite of Hieronymus, 


300 ¢ 
Stuffed-in (Ilapdfvoros), name of a 
Cyprian parasite, 257 a 
Suetonius, 240 b note a 
Sulla, 261 ¢ 
Sunium, southernmost deme of 
Attica, 263 ¢ and note d, 272 f 
Sybaris, river, 269 f and note b 
Sybaris, wealthy town in southern 
Italy, 278 b 
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Syme, 262 e, 296 ¢ 

Synoris, name of a courtesan, 247 a 

Syracuse, Syracusans, 229 a, 232 a, 
234 a, 251 e, 265 d, 284 a, 286 a, 
289 a, 295 a, 300 e, 311 b 

Syria, 246d, 257 e 

Syrus, name often given to a slave, 
290 b, d 


Tantalus, 230 e, 281 b 

Taracina (Tarracina), a seaport of 
Latium, 224 ¢ 

Tarentum, 251 e 

Tarsus, 320 a 

Tartarus, 269 a 

Tauromenium (Taormina), 264 c, 
272 a 

Teichioessa, Teichious, a village 
near Miletus, 320 a, 325d 

Telamon, 238 c and note c 

Telecleides, poet of the Old Comedy, 
fr..1, 268 a 

Telecleides, epic poem (period un- 
known), 282 e 

Telegonus, son of Odysseus and 
Circe, 251d 

Telephus, 223 c, 224 e€ 

Tenedos, 278 b 

Telesilla of Argos, poet (ca. 500 
B.C.), 324 ¢ 

Tenos, 301 d 

Teos, 325e 

Terence, 231 a note h, 258 e note a, 
801 b note d 

Terpsicles, 325 d 

Tetrapolis of Attica, 235 d and 
note a 

Teucer, son of Telamon, brother of 
Ajax, 223 a, 256 b 

Thamneus (Bushman), an aboriginal 
of Rhodes, 262 f 

Thasians, from the island of Thasos, 
philosophers who were disciples 
of Mnesistratus, 279 d 

Thasos, 318 f, 821 a, 325 e, 329 b 

Theagenes, a profligate Athenian 
(fifth century B.c.), 242 f 

Theangela, a city in Caria, near 
Halicarnassus, 271 b 

Thebans, 253 b 

Thebes, 222 b note b, 232 f note e, 
253 e 

Themison of Cyprus, favourite of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 289 f 
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Themison, an unknown historian, 
235 a and note 1 

Themistocles, 234 e note a (p. 56) 

Theocritus of Chios, 230 f 

Theocritus of Syracuse, pastoral 
poet, 269 f note b, 284a; Schol. 
to Id, xi. 10, 299 b note g 

Theodoridas, writer of epigrams 
(third century B.c.), 229 b, 302 ¢ 

Theodorus, rhetorician? (end of 
fourth century B.c.), 252 ¢ 

Theognis of Megara, didactic poet, 
310 a, 317 a 

Theolytus of Methymua, epic poet 
and chronicler (200 B.c.?), 296 a 

Theophrastus, 252 c, 254 d, 261 d, 
273 c, 301 e, 312 b, 314 b, 317 f 

Theopompus, poet of the Old 
Comedy, fr. 6,324 b; fr. 13, 308 a; 
fr. 23, 302 e; fr. 75, 264 a 

Theopompus of Chios, 230 e, 231 f, 
249 c, 252 a, f, 254 b, f, 259 f, 
260 b, d, 261 a, 265 b, c, 271 c-e, 
272 a, 275 b 

Theseus, 295 b, 296 c 

Thesmophoria, 307 f and note e 

Thessalians, Thessaly, 249 ¢, 254 f, 
256 c, 259 f, 260 b, c, 263 e, 
264 a-c, e, 265 b, ¢, 271 b, 278 e, 
308 b and note d 

Thibron, Spartan officer who killed 
Harpalus, 230 e and note c 

Thibron, a celebrated Athenian 
cook, 293 a 

Thomas Magister, 267 b note a 

Thrace, 248 e, 252 a, 272 ¢, f, 300 c, 
326a x 

Thrason, parasite of Hieronymus, 
251 e, f 

Thrasydaeus, tyrant of Thessaly 
(ca, 340 B.C,), 249 ¢ 

Thria, a village in Attica near the 
modern Daphni, 255 c 

Thucydides, 234 e 

Thunderbolt, name of a parasite, 
238 f 

Thurii, Athenian colony in Italy, 
228 e note g, 329a 

Thyestes, brother of Atreus, 231 ¢ 
note e, 277 c note b 

Thynnaea (?), Tunny festival, 297 e 
note a 

Tigranes, Armenian king, 274 f 

Timachidas of Rhodes, 283 c 


Timaeus of Tauromenium, 250 a, d, 
264 c, 272 a, 327 b 

Timagoras, an Athenian, 251 b, ef 
253 f 

Timocles, fr. 1, 300 a; fr. 3, 295 b; 
fr. 6, 223 b; fr. 8, 287 d; fr. 9, 
243 b; fr. 10, 240 e; fr. 11, 241 a; 
fr. 12, 224 a; fr. 18, 240 d-e; 
fr. 19, 240 d; fr. 29, 246 f; fr. 32, 
245 b 

Timocrates, 222 a, 223 d, 277 a, 
280 a, 330 c 

Timon of Phlius, 251 c, 279 f, 281 e 

Timotheus, fr. 1, 243d 

Tiryns, 261d 

Tithymallus, an Athenian parasite 
(fourth century B.c.), 238 c, 240 c-f 

Tlepolemus, friend of Theseus, 295 b 

Toroné, 310 ¢ 

Tricca 256 c and notea : 

Tricorythus, a town in Attica, 
235 d note a 

Trigla, a quarter in Athens, 325 d 

Triglanthiné, epithet of Hecate, 
825 d 

Triopas, legendary hero among the 
Greeks of Caria, 262 e 

Troezen (Trozen), a city in Argolia, 
317 b 

Trojans, 236 c, 256 b 

Tryphon, 255 c, 299 a, 324 f 

Tubero, Q. Aelius Tubero, 274 ¢, d. 
See Aelius 

Tyche (Fortune), 263 e 

Tydeus, 232 d 

Tyndaris, 302 a 

Tyrtaeus, lyric poet of Sparta 
(seventh century B.c.), 278 e 
note d 


Ulpian, one of the Deipnosophists, 
228 ¢, d, 229 b, 284 ¢, 235 b, 262 b, 
268 a, 270 c, 275 d, 284 e, 308 a 

Uranus, 282 f 


Varro, 282 d note c 
Victory (Nixn), 231 f, 232 b 


Xenarchus, son of Sophron, writer 
of mimes (ca. 400 B.c.), fr. 7, 225 ¢; 
fr. 8, 319 

Xenophon, 233 a note c¢, 252 a, 
270 a note f, 272 c, 277d 

Xerxes, 231 f 
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Zeleia, city in Phrygia, 289 ¢ 

Zeno of Citium, Stoic philosopher, 
233 b-d, 251 ¢ 

Zenobius, 285 d note e 

Zenodotus, 800 f note e, 327 b 

Zephyritis, epithet of Aphrodite 
and Arsinoé, 318 b 

Zephyrium, a promontory on the 
Libyan coast, 318 d 


Zetes, son of Boreas, 244 e 

Zeus, 223 b, 239 b, d, 251 a, 264 e, 
281 b, c, 282 d, 288 f, 289 a-b, f, 
292 b, 296 d, 297 a; in oaths, 
226 d, e, 228 a, b, 248 f, 258 e, 
269 d, 290 f, 292 c 

Zoilus, one of the Deipnosophists, 
277 ¢ 
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